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WHY SEND MORE IRISH TO AMERICA ? 


‘Irish’ and ‘IRELAND’ we always say; but let it never be forgotten 
that those names cover a fallacy. The Irish trouble has its seat 
in the Celtic provinces alone. Ulster—Teutonic, Protestant, and 
thriving—is contented with the Union, though certain English 
politicians who hope to prosper by the revolution would fain per- 
suade her that she is not. Mr. Godkin, in a paper which appeared 
in this Review some months ago, took Engiish writers to task for 
their want of feeling in criticising the Irishman’s version of Irish 
history as it might have been if English tyranny had not inter- 
fered. That the version is imaginative Mr. Godkin seems to 
admit ; and it appears somewhat hard that England should be called 
upon, for the sake of flattering Irish fancy with pensive dreams of 
Tara’s Halls, to take upon herself the guilt of destroying a civilisa- 
tion which never existed and never was likely to exist. Speculation 
about unfulfilled contingencies is seldom safe or fruitful; yet it is 
not very difficult to say what, if English tyranny had not interfered, 
the course of Irish history would have been. The stronger race, the 
race which conquered against enormous odds at Londonderry and 
Newtown Butler, recruited by immigration from Scotland, and 
pressing onwards from the North, would gradually have enslaved 
the weaker race or driven it into the sea. That the political ten- 
dency of the Irish is to despotism, disregard of life, and sympathy 
with slavery, is Mr. Godkin’s own observation. England, therefore, 
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is responsible for the introduction of Parliamentary government into 
Celtic Ireland. But she is also responsible for the preservation of 
the Celtic race. 

The British Government is now on the right track. Over-popu- 
lation is the root of the evil, and emigration is the true remedy. In 
districts over which cereals will not ripen and which nature has 
destined for grazing ands, misery and barbarism have multiplied on 
the brutish, precarious, and philoprogenitive potato. In its essential 
character the question of Celtic Ireland is the Isle of Skye question 
on a large scale. But Celtic Ireland is Roman Catholic, it is full of 
bitter memories, and its seventy seats in Parliament make it the 
prey of politicians who subsist upon the wretchedness of the people, 
and, so far from promoting, do their best to obstruct, measures of 
material relief and improvement, the success of which would be fatal 
to their trade. 

Emigration is the true remedy. Agrarian legislation, which 
roots the people to the soil, can only aggravate the evil; and such, 
too probably, will be the effect of the Land Act and all the measures 
of that kind. The object and the chief test of all legislation re- 
specting land must be the increase of production, which alone can 
improve the lot of the whole people. It is yet to be seen whether 
the Irish farmer under the new system will produce more. It is 
doubtful even whether he will be more independent. The first bad 
harvest will probably throw him into the hands of the money-lender, 
who is sometimes the real landlord of countries supposed to be 
free from landlordism, and who never reduces interest, while the 
ordinary landlord sometimes reduces rents. Peasant proprietorship 
is attractive, and has great political advantages, especially when 
Agrarian Socialism is abroad. But the peasant proprietor is apt to 
be a troglodyte. Even on this continent, the classic land of terri- 
torial democracy, the set of population, as the people grow quicker- 
witted and fonder of society, is to the cities. The cultivator of one 
of the great farms in the West produces with a hundred men as 
much wheat as a thousand French peasants; and it seems far from 
certain that the American a century hence will not be a dweller in 
cities fed by scientific agriculture on a large scale. 

In the way of political change, apart from the repeal of the 
Union, there is apparently not much to be done. Ascendency, so far 
as laws are concerned, is a thing of the past. The Pope himself 
bears witness that in no other country the government of which is 
not Roman Catholic is Roman Catholicism so well treated as in 
Ireland. It is not very likely that a policy so liberal in that respect 
is very illiberal in others. What, then, is there left to be reformed? 
My friend Mr. Morley puts the case, we may be sure, as ably and 
strongly as it can possibly be put in favour of what he styles the 
Irish Revolution. Yet he has nothing to bring forward except 
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defects in local institutions, which are not much worse than those 
which exist in England, and which, together with those in England, 
everybody is willing to remedy when a little breathing time from 
disturbance is allowed. Mr. Morley would hardly propose, in the 
present state of the country, at once to hand over the police to local 
and elective boards. He and the other advocates of self-government 
for Ireland cannot seriously believe that the people of England and 
Scotland would quietly look on while all the men in Ireland of their 
race and religion were butchered or driven from their homes by the 
Celts. Absenteeism has been a crying evil; that it has such stones 
as this and Tory aristocracy tied round its neck, is the great weak- 
ness of the cause of national civilisation in its struggle with the 
Irishry. To prevent the aggregation of estates and sever Irish from 
English heritages, primogeniture and entail ought long ago to 
have been abolished. Other prospect of materially mending matters 
by legislation, apart from the repeal of the Union, it is not easy to 
see. 

Mr. Morley seems to think that the Irish, if left to themselves, 
would adopt Protection. A precious remedy for suffering caused by 
poverty and over-population! Suppose England were to retaliate 
and shut out Irish cattle and butter. Boycotting is a game at 
which more than one can play. It is idle to think of forcing manu- 
factures into existence in a country where there is hardly any coal. 
Something like two millions, I suppose, of Irish have found sub- 
sistence in the manufacturing and commercial cities of Great Britain, 
where their constant inflow has miserably depressed and degraded 
the British artisan. If these people, with their proportion of the 
coal, were to be ferried over to Ireland, what would Ireland gain by 
that proceeding ? 

Emigration, once more, is the remedy; but it must be emigration 
of that sort which, instead of merely affording a measure of immediate 
telief, will put an end to the evil. There is little use in merely 
taking here and there emigrants enough just to bring the subsistence 
of the population for the time above the famine line. This process 
is designated as depletion, and, as in the case of blood-letting, fresh 
repletion will ensue. The people having for the moment a little 
more food will multiply all the faster; soon the famine line will 
again be reached, and the cycle of wretchedness will revolve once 
more. What is wanted is the clearance of districts, and the restora- 
tion of them when cleared to the purpose of grazing, to which alone 
they are adapted, and for which alone they can be profitably em- 
ployed, especially in face of the vast and increasing importation of 
foreign wheat. It would be better surely to clear a limited district, 
transferring its inhabitants to happier homes, than to deplete one of 
much larger extent. 

Then comes the question, Whither are the emigrants to go? It 
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has hitherto been taken almost as a matter of course that they should 
go to the United States or Canada. But it is time that the point 
should be considered. These people have been the dupes and victims 
of political incendiarism in their own country. Is it wise to send 
them where they will be the dupes and victims of political in- 
cendiarism again, as asscredly they will be if they come here? Is 
it wise to send them where they will swell the ranks of the enemies 
of England, already numerous enough on this Continent? The vote 
of sympathy with Home Rule passed almost unanimously at the very 
time of the Phoenix Park murders by the ardently ‘loyal’ Parliament 
of Canada shows you what the Irish Vote can do even in a British 
dependency. Of American Fenianism one would not have you form 
any exaggerated idea. Though new life has been put into it, as well 
as into Agrarian Socialism, by your concessions and falterings, it is 
not believed by any one here to be nearly so strong as Mr. Morley 
fancies. The sum of money which it has extracted from Irish 
labourers, Irish servant girls, and Tammany demagogues, is large, 
but nothing like large enough for an invasion of Ireland. The 
native Americans are against it, and will lend itno sort of aid. Still 
it wields a large vote; it is compact, which is always an immense 
advantage where rival factions are bidding against each other for 
support, and the party to which it belongs is just coming into power. 
Its last chance is to embroil England with the United States, and in 
this it may possibly succeed, either by a raid on Canada or by forcing 
American politicians to take a hostile line on some diplomatic 
question. There is a naturalisation law which, if carried into effect, 
would exclude immigrants from the immediate exercise of political 
power, but upon its administration entire reliance cannot be placed. 
Are there no Crown colonies, is there no foreign country, to which 
the surplus population of Ireland might be sent, and where the Celt 
might, by the improvement of his condition, material and moral, be 
gradually made fit for the exercise of political power? Coming out 
here in the state in which he is, he uses his vote as a shillelah; he 
blindly follows priests or the vilest demagogues he can find; while 
as a labourer he is very valuable, he is politically the bane of the 
community whose franchise he receives ; his fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity and Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
throughout the world. We as well as you have a terribly deep 
interest in this question of emigration. Canada shudders at the 
thought of receiving a wholesale consignment of Agrarian Terrorists, 
with faces such as we see depicted in the photographs of the Irish 
Trials, though her politicians and her party journalists, restrained 
by fear of the Irish vote, dare not proclaim on the housetop that 
which is everywhere whispered in the ear. 

If the emigrants could be shipped straight through to the North- 
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west, like goods in bond, without leaving stragglers, and there 
permanently settled, it is very likely that in that vast and remote 
expanse their political venom might be dissipated and lost. But 
would they stay where they were set down? That is what many 
besides myself doubt. The Irish Celt is not really a farmer; he has 
none of the qualities of the pioneer ; he is not accustomed to a very 
severe climate ; he is excessively clannish and cannot bear to live 
apart. Dotted down on farms at a distance from each other, it 
seems too probable that the emigrants would soon despond, use their 
shanties for fuel, and decamp to join their kinsmen in the United 
States. As navvies, working in gangs on the Pacific Railway, they 
might do well. 

I have often urged those who had the conduct of Irish emigration, 
if this continent was to be the receptacle, to turn their attention to 
the Southern States. In the South there is no Fenianism: the 
political questions are all of a totally different kind, and the Irishman 
will not find a fellow-conspirator in the Negro, whose cruel and 
insolent oppressor he has always been; a fact which somewhat mars 
our appreciation of the patriot eloquence of Erin. 

You are too much possessed with the idea that to these countries, 
because they are new, every addition of population, no matter of what 
kind or quality, must be welcome. New the countries are in age, but 
they are old in progress; in one country they have run through a 
eycle of Europe. Pauperism is already upon us. The market for all 
the lighter callings is overstocked, and I doubt whether in Old Canada 
there is much demand even for mechanics, though there is still a 
demand for farm labourers and domestic servants. 

I do not want to go into the general Irish question. Mr. Morley 
seems to believe it possible that you may out of mere weariness con- 
sent to the dismemberment of the kingdom. Shameful as the 
thought is, there seems to be in England such a relaxation of political 
fibre, that one cannot but tremble. If no sense of honour, no 
memory of past greatness, no feeling of responsibility towards these 
unhappy people themselves, whose independence would be a barbarous 
and murderous anarchy, will suffice to brace you for another effort, 
think what a hostile Ireland at your side, with two millions of allies 
in your own island and American Fenianism to boot, would be. 
Armed with the political power which has been indiscriminately 
bestowed on him, and which in your cities he owes to the profligate 
legislation of 1867, the Celt has risen to destroy your Commonwealth. 
So deal with his attempt that he shall not feel encouraged to repeat 

it, but become henceforth a law-abiding citizen, content to share 
instead of ruining the superior civilisation. There is no other road 
to peace or rest. The Crimes Act has shown you what firmness will 
do ; every one who knew the Irish character confidently predicted this 
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result. Delay has cost first a train of hideous murders and afterwards 
a train of hangings, scarcely less hideous, misguided wretches being 
sent to the gallows while the real culprits go free. This scene of 
mutual treachery and betrayal dispels the halo which a sinister 
sympathy had cast round the cause of Terrorism and Assassination. 
The rebellion of the knife has been beaten ; you have still to deal 
with the rebellion of the vote. Mr. Morley threatens you at the next 
general election with the Irish constituencies and with thirty English 
constituencies, in which the scale is turned by the Irish voters. 
Those thirty English constituencies are in your national councils 
secret but ever-flowing fountains of poltroonery and treason. But 
why should there be any scale to turn? Why cannot all loyal 
citizens for one hour lay faction aside and save the country? Faction 
is the only real peril of England; one hour of a united Parliament 
would long ago have quelled such enemies. I call it a rebellion of 
the vote, and a vote used avowedly for the purpose of wrecking 
Parliament and the Commonwealth is just like any other weapon, 
which must be wrested out of the rebel’s hand. Mr. Morley can 
hardly help seeing by this time that Conciliation fails to conciliate ; 
the abuse poured by the Irish on the philo-Celtic Liberals is only 
one degree less foul than that poured on the most avowed enemies 
of disunion. Where is the use of cajoling men who subsist by 
disunionist passion, who will be your mortal enemies till you have 
granted dismemberment, and your mortal enemies when you 
have granted it? The future of Anglo-Saxon civilisation through- 
out the world, let me say once more, may depend on your constancy 
in dealing with this rebellion. 

I have said that the native Americans do not sympathise with 
Fenianism. This I maintain, notwithstanding what has been written 
by Mr. Godkin, who is a very eminent journalist and a very excellent 
man, but an Irishman, and a strong Nationalist in sentiment, if not 
in name, as every reader of his journal must know. I have talked to 
scores of native Americans and watched their press. Some of the 
democratic papers are Fenian, and Mr. Godkin can tell why. Assassi- 
nation, dynamite, bloodthirsty bluster, and delirious lying make the 
same impression on all moral and civilised men. The aptitude for 
municipal self-government, with which Mr. Morley credits the Irish, 
has been displayed to the full satisfaction of the taxpayer and of all 
decent citizens in the Irish-ridden cities of the Union. Nor have the 
native Americans quite forgotten the war, and the rising of the Irish 
retainers of the slave power in New York. The British Government 
will be too wise to throw American opinion into an adverse attitude 
by sharp demands for extradition, or for an interference on which the 
Washington Government could not venture if the case were its own, 
But it may safely treat as a pirate any foreigner who enters the 
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British dominions and tries to stir up civil war. ‘It is an established 
principle of the law of nations that any individual of a nation making 
war against the citizens of any other nation, they being at peace, 
forfeits his allegiance, and becomes an outlaw and a pirate.’ So said 
Andrew Jackson, and the American Government maintained the 
principle in a case which was more than extreme. Native Americans 
will not wish to renounce it now. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto: May 1883. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST WHIGGERY. 


Tue ‘ Desultory Reflections of a Whig,’ contributed by Lord Cowper to 
the May number of this Review, have suggested the present paper. 
On the nature and merits of Whiggery, Lord Cowper speaks with 
peculiar authority. His character and accomplishments, his social 
position, and the fact that he has filled a high and difficult office of 
State, combine to make him a singularly apt illustration of all that is 
best in Whiggery. The name ‘ Whig’ has within the last fifty years 
lost a good deal of its old significance. The late Sir Robert Inglis 
used to describe himself as‘ a Whig of 1688 ;’ and even the associations 
of that sacred date, and the shade of Lord Somers, will not save us 
from ineptitude, for I find that Mr. Newdegate is ‘attached to the 
principles of the Constitution as established in 1688.’ But Lord 
Cowper is a Whig of a very different type, and anything which he 
has to say on this matter deserves our respectful attention. In his 
‘Desultory Reflections’ he has described the principles of the 
political inquiry which he undertook before identifying himself 
with any party, and the results to which that inquiry led him. I 
am anxious, in the following pages, to describe the process which 
conducted a younger and a much more insignificant member of 
a Whig family to a very different conclusion. 

In relation to this subject, Lord Cowper and I start from tlie 
same point. Lord Cowper says, ‘I was born of a family which has 
professed Whig principles for more than two hundred years: in 
fact, ever since the word Whig was first invented.’ As regards the 
pure blood of Whiggery, I can claim as good a descent. A family 
which rose to greatness in the upheaval of the Reformation, which 
contributed a martyr to the popular cause under the Stuarts, which 
allied itself with Fox in the civil strife of the last century, and in 
this produced the chief author of the first Reform Bill, will be 
admitted to be more deeply steeped than most in the traditions of 
Whiggery. I accompany Lord Cowper a step further ; for Iam proud 
of this descent, and revere with all my heart the historic Whiggery of 
the past. When I was at Harrow, it fell to my lot to win the prize 
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for an essay on the history and influence of Parliamentary oratory ; 
and the Daily Telegraph, in reviewing the proceedings of the 
speech-day on which this essay was recited, said, ‘The young author 
bore the historical name of Russell, and he was really reviewing the 
forerunners and the fellow-workers of his own ancestors in describing 
the rhetorical powers of the elder and the younger Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Burke, Canning, and Grey. He was also faithful to the 
political creed of his house, for the whole essay was a denunciation 
of the Tories,a eulogy of the Whigs, and an insinuation that the 
highest of earthly strifes has been the Whig struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. The well-known constitutional note of Lord 
Russell was heard in every page.’ 

But in spite of this hereditary predisposition to Whiggery, I can 
say with Lord Cowper that ‘I soon reflected that neither my father 
nor any other of my family for whom I felt any respect would have 
allowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or would have wished it 
to influence their descendant in so grave a matter. I very soon re- 
solved that my deliberately formed opinions should determine what 
party I should belong to, and that I would not fall into the fatal error 
of twisting my opinions into accordance with a party adopted from 
other considerations.’ So, like Lord Cowper, I betook myself to the 
study of history, in the hope that I might derive from the records 
of the past some light to guide the present and illuminate the 
future. 

The first result of the inquiry was, that I was abundantly confirmed 
in my previous admiration of historic Whiggery. I know nothing 
finer than the courageous consistency with which the great Whig 
families led and fostered the cause of popular freedom at a time 
when, in curious opposition to what we now see, the profession of 
Whiggery meant royal disfavour, social ostracism, and perpetual ex- 
clusion from profit and power. But, unlike Lord Cowper, I seemed 
to see that the men who then led the popular party, and fought for 
those reforms which we have since attained, were regarded as the 
extreme, rather than the moderate, reformers of their time. The Whig 
of a hundred years ago seemed to stand, in relation to current politics, 
where the Radical stands to-day. The moderate reformers, whom 
Lord Cowper so much admires, did not so much advance as retard the 
triumph of their party. Up to 1832 the uame of Whig seems 
synonymous with the most enterprising and aggressive politics of the 
hour. Since that date the spirit of modern Liberalism has entered on 
the scene, and political opinion has developed itself with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Of the reforming party in politics, it may be as 
truly said as of the Baconian philosophy, that ‘a point which yester- 
day was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to- 
morrow. The currents of modern thought move so rapidly, that we 
sometimes forget that the commonplaces of political belief to-day 
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were fifty years ago the ridiculed doctrines of a limited and extreme 
section. So far, therefore, and so long, as Whiggery was the creed of 
our most vigorous reformers, it demands and receives the homage of 
modern Radicalism. 

But during the last fifty years it has fallen out of its old place in 
the political system, it has dreaded and shrunk from the modern 
spirit, and, as a penalty, it has lost its hold on the minds of those 
who decline to live exclusively on the worship of the past. As long 
as Whiggery led the van of progress, it had a unique glory and 
a distinctive work. But from the moment that it abandoned its 
function of leadership to modern Liberalism, it ceased, in my 
judgment, to have any proper reason for existing. Let me make 
my meaning a little clearer. As far as Whiggery merely favours 
gentle and almost imperceptible changes, while endeavouring to 
check rapid and clearly marked reforms, it is practically tanta- 
mount to Conservatism. Old-fashioned Toryism, of the merely hope- 
less and obstructive sort, has of course a reason and an office of its 
own. Liberalism, by which I understand the desire for swift and 
serviceable change, claims the whole heart and energy of many 
of us. 

Moderate Conservatism, which does not absolutely refuse to change, 
but likes to change as gently, as cautiously, and as seldom as possible, 
has an intermediate place between Toryism and Liberalism, and a 
defined and possibly useful function. But I submit that there is no 
fourth place left for Whiggery. As long as it chose to lead the van, 
it did the work and filled the place of Liberalism. Now, if its 
mission is merely to regulate and modify reform, it is substantially 
only another form of Conservatism. I am far from denying that 
Athere is fair scope and useful work in the State for this restraining 
and retarding influence. All I protest against is, that it has no 
proper place in any quarter of the Liberal-party. The conservative 
elements of human nature and society will always be strong and 
large enough without being reinforced from that department 
of the political body which for so many generations gave its 
energies to progress and reformation. My first and widest charge, 
then, against Whiggery is that its heroic doings belong to the 
past; since those days it has changed its character, its aims, and its 
methods. 

And when we come to compare the principles of Whiggery as 
it now exists with the principles of modern Liberalism, I must 
clear the way, not by attempting to define the word ‘ Whig,’ but by 
marking off two sections of politicians whom I do not regard as 
Whigs for the purpose of the present inquiry. First, I do not so regard 
those members of Whig families who belong to, or have cordially sup- 
ported, Mr. Gladstone’s Government. They may or may not be 
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Whigs at heart, but by their public acts they have associated 
themselves with the general body of modern Liberalism, and their 
small differences of individual opinion have found no opportunity of 
making themselves felt. With the ‘ permeated’ Whig, absorbed into 
the Liberal party, we have no quarrel: our business is with the Whigs 
as a separate section. 

Again, I exclude from my purview all those who, from sheer 
vulgarity, have tried to identify themselves with Whiggery as the 
most gentlemanlike form of political opinion. To my notion, the 
Whig nascitur non fit. It is as impossible to become a Whig as to 
become a Jew. 

What, then, are the particular points on which the Whig creed 
of to-day seems inadequate or mischievous ? 

As all through this paper I am following more or less closely the 
lines laid down by Lord Cowper, I will put first the subject which he 
also puts first—the Church. I am one of those who hold that religion 
is, after all, the greatest force in human life, and that ‘ of the unsolved 
problems of life and society, Christianity still holds the key.’ To all 
who share this view the Church of England must be intensely in- 
teresting. She combines in a singular degree the authority which 
belongs to an historic position with an elasticity which can embrace 
and co-operate with the modern spirit. In this combination of gifts 
the Church of England seems to her admirers marvellously adapted 
to the high and difficult work of recommending Christianity to those 
increasing masses of the people who are ‘ seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him, and thinking for them- 
selves in the most interesting yet most perilous fields of human 
speculation. But if she is to fulfil this mission adequately, the 
Church of England must be free. She must have self-governing 
power, freedom from the interference of outsiders, freedom to follow 
out her own impulses and to do her duty in new and untried 
ways. 

Now against this claim for the Church of England the Whigs 
have waged relentless war. The whole conception of the Church as 
a spiritual society is odious to them. In their view she can have no 
life or work or reality apart from the State. She is a subdivision of 
the Home Department maintained for the promotion of morals, and 
Parliament is her absolute master. Any attempt to develop her 
independent life, to quicken her powers, to expand her influence, to 
elicit and carry out her living opinion, has been met during the last 
fifty years by the uncompromising hostility of Whig statesmen. 
They have been friendly enough to her palaces and peerages, to her 
purple coats and mitred coaches, but have ridiculed her spiritual 
pretensions, and dreaded and counterworked her influence. The 
Tory doctrine of Church and State, if unsound and untenable, had at 
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any rate a generous and a religious side. In the Tory view, estab- 
lishment was to a church what a charter of incorporation is to a town, 
It gave a legal status, a methodical government, and self-controlling 
powers. But in the Whig view establishment was merely annexation. 
The State became absolute master, and the subject population lost 
all control over their own affairs. They might be justly and mildly 
ruled, but they had no power or right to rule themselves. Nor was 
the reason for this attitude of the Whigs towards the Church far to 
seek. Since Whiggery abandoned its function of popular leadership, 
it has been the creed of a privileged and exciusive class ; and as such, 
it looked with misgiving on the growing vigour of a society which, 
more than any other institution, had exhibited before men’s minds 
the full beauty and significance of the three sacred watchwords— 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. Whiggery dreads and opposes all 
movements which resemble or tend towards Disestablishment, not for 
the Church’s sake, but for its own. An eminent Whig peer once 
said to the present writer: ‘I am utterly opposed to Disestablish- 
ment ; and I will tell you why. Aslong as the{Church is established 
we can kick the parsons. But once disestablish it, and, begad! 
they will kick us.’ The Whig doctrine of Church and State all 
over. 
I proceed to another point of Lord Cowper’s, the House of Lords. 
Here, as becomes his position, Lord Cowper is very positive, and says 
dogmatically: ‘A second Chamber is absolutely necessary.’ This 
proposition some of us would be prepared to dispute. In the present 
day the lively and widespread interest of the people in parliamentary 
proceedings, the intimate and constant intercourse between members 
and constituents on the principles and details of every bill, the im- 
amense increase in the number of debaters in the House of Commons, 
and the consequent deliberation and even tardiness of ail legislation 
—-these, and many other causes, combine to make the supposed 
danger of hasty and unconsidered change very remote. And when 
that danger disappears, the reason for a second Chamber disappears 
with it. But, granting for the sake of argument that something of 
this danger still survives, would it not be fully met by limiting 
the power of the Lords to a veto for a year on any bill passed by the 
Commons ? 

Again, granting that a second Chamber with the full powers of the 
present House of Lords is a necessity, does it follow that the House 
of Lords is not in need of sweeping reform? And yet any one who is 
hardy enough to suggest either the abolition of the House of Lords 
on the ground that a second Chamber is unnecessary, or the reform 
of the House of Lords on the ground that it is not ideally constituted, 
is branded by the Whigs as a frantic revolutionary, and, if he chance 
to be allied by birth to the peerage, is reproached as a traitor to his 


natural order. 
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Yet, assuredly, the action of the Lords has long been leading to 
some such conclusion. Motives of self-preservation have prevented 
them, in most cases, from throwing out important measures which 
the Commons have passed ; but they have gratified their instincts by 
constant, mischievous, and permanent mutilation. And modern 
Liberalism dissents from Whiggery in its impatience of a system 
under which this mischief is possible. 

With Lord Cowper, again, I take the question of the land. And 
here one sees at a glance that Whiggery has lost touch of the Liberal 
party. Lord Cowper expresses himself as favourable to the recent 
land legislation in Ireland, but there he is at issue with the bulk of 
the Whigs, as the division lists in both Houses of Parliament 
abundantly prove. Whiggery, as a whole, is identified with the 
most exaggerated claims of actual and expectant landlords. Modern 
Liberalism, on the other hand, aims at establishing the freedom 
and security of the tenant, at facilitating the transfer of land, 
and at increasing the number of landowners. 

I pass to the question of peace and war. On this Lord Cowper 
says, rather strangely as it seems to me: ‘It is sometimes thought 
that men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances 
incline to peace.’ Now that this is true of the historic Whiggery 
which we revere I do not deny. But of the modern Whiggery 
which we repudiate it seems to me eminently untrue. Surely the 
Crimean War and Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ spirited policy’ in the East 
had no warmer supporters than the Whigs; though, of course, in the 
latter case we must except, as I have already done, those official or 
‘permeated’ Whigs who had thrown in their lot with the Liberal 
party. There is, in my opinion, no point on which Whiggery is less 
in sympathy with modern Liberalism than in its indifference to the 
principle of peace. 

Another cardinal defect in Whiggery, as I understand it, is more 
of the nature of an intellectual defect. I mean the tendency to 
blindly worship an inexact and half-understood science like political 
economy, and to rely on some parrot-like phrase, such as ‘ freedom of 
contract,’ as though it contained the clue to all social and political 
perplexities. 

The high Whig doctrine would limit the functions of the State to 
the preservation of life and property, and the enforcement of con- 
tracts. Modern Liberalism, on the other hand, regarding the State, 
with Burke, as ‘ the nation in its collective and corporate character,’ 
sees in it the one sovereign agent for all moral, material, and social 
reforms, and recognises a special duty to deal with questions affect- 
ing the food, health, housing, amusement, and culture of the working 
classes. In sanitary matters the motto of both the old political 
parties has always been Clough’s paraphrase of the Sixth Command- 


ment :— 
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Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that modern 
Liberalism, as illustrated in Mr. Smith’s candidature at Liverpool, 
no longer regards the possession of a vote as the be-all and end-all 
of civil life, but treats it only as a means to an end, and that end 
the creation of better moral and physical surroundings for the great 
mass of our fellow-citizens. 

These are some of my reasons for dissent from Whiggery; but 
there is another and a graver one, and perhaps it underlies all the 
others. Modern Whiggery distrusts the people. Here we see ata 
glance the world-wide difference between the Whiggery of to-day 
and the glorious Whiggery of the past. Our Whig forefathers were 
what they were because, like Burke, they had absolute faith in ‘ the 
ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour 
of the English people.’ Lord Beaconsfield once wrote: ‘ The leaders 
of the people are those whom the people trust.’ It may be permitted 
to a member of a Whig family to say : ‘ The leaders of the people are 
those who trust the people.’ For the party or the individual who 
has ceased to do that, there is no place in the Liberalism of the 
future. 

But for those who still dare to hold that faith, the world is full of 
hope and promise, and the coming democracy has no terrors. Those 
terrors are for the timid and the privileged, and for all who distrust their 
fellow-citizens. Lord Cowper says, and all modern Whiggery speaks in 
his voice : ‘ I am not much in favour of democracy, and I particularly 
dislike the feeling that we are doing anything very rapidly.’ Now 

‘by democracy I understand the self-government of the people; and 
no amount of beneficent legislation by another class, no fatherly 
interest of the wealthy and the cultured in the poor and the hard- 
working, in a word, no attempt at government from above, will fill 
the place of that supreme ideal. As to the rapidity of our movement 
towards it, we may be quite sure that ignorance, prejudice, stupidity, 
selfish interests, class interests, cowardly distrust of popular movements, 
‘ spiritual wickedness in high places,’ will always be strong enough 
to prevent our progress from being dangerously swift. If we believe 
that the great human movement is on the whole towards good, and 
that the world is gradually becoming better, it is to me inconceivable 
that we should wish to delay its progress. After ages of expectation, 
T am thankful to feel that at last we are moving and moving fast. 
And as to democracy itself, divested of absurd and irrelevant associa- 
tions, I make my confession of faith in the words of a remarkable 
novel which last year was in the hands of most of us :— 


I believe in democracy. I accept it. I will faithfully serve and defendit. ... I 
grant it is an experiment, but it is the only direction society can take that is worth 
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its taking ; the only conception of its duty large enough to satisfy its instincts ; the 
only result that is worth an effort or a risk. Every other possible step is back- 
ward, and I do not care to repeat the past. ... I have faith, not perhaps in the 
old dogmas, but in the new ones; faith in human nature; faith in science; faith 
in the survival of the fittest. Let us be true to our time. If our age is to be 
beaten, let us die in the ranks. If it is to be victorious, let us be first to lead the 
column, 


Grorce W, E. Russex.. 
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THE FORTRESS PRISON OF 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


I rnp, in the Contemporary Review for February last, a paper by 
Mr. Lansdell on ‘ A Russian Prison,’ containing a description of the 
State prison at the St. Petersburg fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
This description being, in my opinion, too incomplete to convey a 
correct idea about the real conditions of prison life in the Russian 
fortress, and being intended, moreover, to cast a doubt upon other trust- 
worthy information about such parts of the fortress as were not visited 
by Mr. Lansdell, I desire to give some supplementary information 
about the fortress which I know from my own experience. At the 
same time I would avail myself of this opportunity for answering, 
documents in hand, several questions addressed to me by Mr. Lansdell 
in the same paper, in connection with Russian prisons generally, 
and with my opinion about his book, Through Siberia. By giving 
publicity to new facts and testimonies, let me thus complete the 
information I have given about our penal institutions, in a paper on 
‘Russian prisons published in this Review for January last. 

Without entering in this last paper into useless polemics with Mr. 
Lansdell, and by merely bringing before my English readers a few 
authentic facts, I tried to give an idea about the real state of the 
case. These statements of mine Mr. Lansdell does not contradict. 
He even seems not to take notice of the horrible facts which I 
have divulged, and which represent the Russian prisons in quite 
another light than his own account of them. When I say, for 
instance, that the St. Petersburg House of Detention—which is 
quoted by Mr. Lansdell as a sample of ‘ what Russia can do ’—was 
recognised by the Commission under State-Secretary Groth as a 
building that must be rebuilt anew to be rendered inhabitable, not- 
withstanding the fabulous sums of money it has cost (see the sum- 
mary of the official report given in the Golos for the 24th of January, 
1881); when I mention the wholesale stealing which was discovered 
in the same prison in 1881; when I recall the disgraceful treat- 
ment of political prisoners in this ‘ model prison’ by General Trepoff— 
treatment which was condemned, so to say, even by a Russian Court, 
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during the trial of Vera Zassoulitch—Mr. Lansdell turns a deaf ear to 
all this, and does not say if the St. Petersburg House of Detention 
still ‘may be supposed to represent the very beau-ideal of what a 
House of Detention ought to be.’ When I give, further, the narra- 
tive of an inmate of a central prison, published in Russia (under 
the responsibility of the Conservative editor, M. Eug. Markoff) and 
the reliability of which was recognised at once by all St. Peters- 
burg newspapers; when I describe how the jailor of this central 
prison flogs his inmates, and how his successor gives free play to his 
own fists, Mr. Lansdell does not say if he still believes that in Russian 
prisons ‘ justice and mercy go hand in hand ’—he likes better not to 
touch these subjects—but he asks me several questions about other 
things. Well, I am ready to answer his questions, but my reply will 
only confirm what I have said before. 

Mr. Lansdell asks me, first, what I meant when I wrote: ‘In the 
space of fourteen hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled 
over forty miles, and he visited the three chief jails of Siberia: at 
Tobolsk, at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and at Kara.’ I simply meant to say 
that, whilst crossing the continent at the speed of a Siberian courier 
who outstrips the post, Mr. Lansdell devoted less than fourteen 
hours to the study of the three chief penal establishments of Siberia. 
In fact, it appears from his own book (chapters v. ix. xxi. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii.), that he spent a couple of hours in visiting the Tobolsk 
prison, two hours at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and less than ten hours in 
visiting the prisons of Kara, as in the space of one day he had not 
only to visit the jails, but also to travel between the different prisons 
scattered over a space of nearly twenty miles, and to experience the 
well-known Siberian hospitality in the shape of breakfasts and dinners 
(fully described in his book). As to the second day of his stay at 
Kara, during which day he had to visit the prisons of Lower Kara, it 
proved to be the name-day of the Superintendent of the works, 
Colonel Kononovitch, and in the evening Mr. Lansdell was bound to 
take the steamer at Ust-Kara, so that ‘when we came to the first 
prison,’ he writes, ‘ where the officer was standing ready to receive us, 
I was afraid we should not have time, and that our staying might 
involve the missing of our steamer. I therefore begged that we 
might push on, which we did, to Ust-Kara.’ In fact, I would not 
have mentioned this ‘less than fourteen hours’ knowledge’ of the 
chief centres of penal servitude in Siberia, if it were not necessary to 
reduce to its true value the following affirmation of Mr. Lansdell 
(vol. ii. page 5): ‘I think it only right to say that I have visited 
Russian Houses of Detention from the White Sea in the north to the 
Black Sea and Persian frontier in the south, and from Warsaw in the 
west to the Pacific in the east.’ The truth is that Mr. Lansdell has 
cast a hasty glance on what the authorities were willing to show 
him; that he has not seen a single central prison; and that had he 
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visited every prison in Russia in the way he visited these, he would 
remain as ignorant as he is now about the real conditions of prison- 
life in Russia. 

Still, I said, if Mr. Lansdell were able ‘ to appreciate the relative 
value of the information he obtained in the course of his official 
seamper through the Siberian prisons,’ and ‘especially if he had 
taken notice of existing Russian literature on the subject,’ his book 
might have been a valuable one. To this Mr. Lansdell answers :— 


Yet there is a fair sprinkling on my list of 120 works ‘ consulted or referred to,’ 
of Russian authors, and of those whom I have called the ‘ vindictive class of writers ’ 
(some of them escaped or released convicts), who, trading upon the credulity and 
ignorance of the public, have retailed and garnished accounts of horrible severities, 
which they never profess to have witnessed, nor attempt to support by adequate 
testimony. One of these was Alexander Herzen, who wrote My Exile to Siberia, 
though he never went there, but only as far as Perm, where one of the prisons is 
situated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so bitterly. 


It is true that at the end of Mr. Lansdell’s book there is a list of 
120 works ‘ consulted or referred to’ (that is, quoted by the authors 
whose works he has consulted). I find even in this list Daniel Defoe’s 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. But the ‘ fair sprinkling 
of Russian names’ (if we exclude the authors who deal with Church 
matters, or merely with geography, as MM. Venukoff and Prievalsky) 
must be reduced to the following :—(1) M. Andreoli’s paper on Polish 
Exiles in 1863-1867, which appeared in the Revue Moderne, and Mr. 
Lansdell contradicts it without knowing anything about the sad story 
of Polish exile but what he has learned from occasional conversations 
during his hasty travel (I hope to publish soon an episode of Polish 
exile of which I was an eye-witness, and which, I am afraid, will 
rather confirm M. Andreoli’s revelations); (2) Dostoevsky’s Buried 
Alive, dealing with seclusion in the Omsk fortress, thirty-five years 
ago; (3) Piotrovsky’s romantic Escape from Siberia, thirty-eight 
years ago; (4) Baron Rozen’s Memoirs, dealing with the Decembrists, 
jifty-five years ago; and (5) Herzen’s My Eaile to Siberia, telling 
his sojourn in exile at Perm, nearly forty years ago. But, of course, 
I do not find in this list either M. Maximoff’s Siberia and Hard 
Labour, which is the result of serious studies made in Siberia, with 
the authorisation of Government; nor the results of M. Nikitin’s 
many years’ official inquiry into the state of our prisons; nor the 
Siberian stryapchiy (or Procureur) M. Mishlo’s papers on the Prisons 
submitted to his own control in Siberia ; nor M. Yadrintseff’s Prison 
and Exile; nor any of the official reports I have mentioned in my 
paper on our prisons; not even M. Mouravioff’s papers on prisons, 
published by M. Katkoff in his arch-conservative review. In short, 
none of the works which contain any information about the present 
state of Russian prisons. This ignorance of books which contain re- 
liable information about our prisons is the more remarkable, as none 
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of the just-mentioned authors belong to the ‘vindictive class of 
writers who vilify the land of their punishment,’ but they all were, 
and several are, officials in the service of the Government. 

Let us see now if these authors are not more in accordance 
with the ‘vindictive writers’ than with Mr. Lansdell’s testimony. 
The chief lock-up for prisoners waiting for trial at St. Petersburg, 
the so-called Litovskiy Zamok, appears as follows under the pen of 
M. Nikitin :— 


It contains 103 rooms for 801 inmates. . . . The rooms are dreadfully dirty ; 
even on the staircase you feel the smell which suffocates you. ‘The black holes 
produce a dreadful impression (potryasayushcheie vpechatlenie) ; they are almost ab- 
solutely deprived of light; the way to them leads through dark labyrinths, and in 
the holes themselves all is wet: there is nothing but the rotten floor and the wet 
walls. A man coming from the free air runs away asphyxiated. . . . Specialists 
say that the most healthy man surely will die, if he be kept there for three or 
four weeks, The prisoners who were kept there for some time went out quite at- 
tenuated ; several could hardly stay on their feet. Only a few prisoners of the less 
important categories are allowed to work. The others remain with crossed hands 
for months and years.’ When M. Nikitin asked for accounts about the money 
brought to prisoners by their kinsfolk, or earned by themselves, he met with an 
absolute refusal from the highest and lowest authorities.—Nikitin, on the St. 
Petersburg Prisons. 


The same author writes about the prisons at the police-stations of 


the capital :— 


In the rooms of common people the dirt is dreadful; they sleep on naked 
wooden platforms, and half of them sleep beneath the platforms on the floor. Each 
prison has its black holes; they are very small holes, where rain and snow enter 
freely. There is nothing but the floor to sleep upon; the walls and the floor are 
quite wet. The privileged prisoners who are kept in cells fall soon into melancholy ; 
several are very near to insanity.... No books are given in the common 
rooms, excepting religious ones, which are taken for making cigarettes out of them. 
—Police Prisons at St. Petersburg. 


M. Katkoff’s review, the Russkiy Vyestnik, does not give a 
better idea of Russian prisons. After having given a description of 
the police-stations, the author, M. Mouravioff, says that the ostrog is 
not better ; it is usually an old, dirty building, or a collection of such 
buildings enclosed by a wall. It is not better inside: moisture, 
dirt, overcrowding, and intolerable smell, such is the type of all 
ostrogs in the capitals and in provincial towns. 


The dress is of two different kinds; the old and insufficient dress which is usually 
worn by the prisoners, and another which is distributed when the prison is to beshown 
tosome visitor ; but usually it is kept in the store-house. . . . No schools, no libraries. 
++ The depdts for convicts are still worse. .. . Let usstop before one of the rooms, 
It is a spacious room with platforms along the walls and narrow passages between, 
Hundreds of women and children are collected here. It is the so-called family- 
toom, for the families of the convicts. In this dreadful atmosphere you see chil- 
dren of all ages in the greatest misery. No dress of the Crown is allowed to them, 
and therefore their bodies are covered with rugs—with dirty bribes of rugs torn to 
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they will be sent for their journey to Siberia.—Russkiy Vyestnik, 1878, 


he has paid to them. I condense the description :— 





Almost in every ostrog there is a nearly underground corridor, which has the 
moisture and smell of a grave; in this corridor are the cells for the more im- 
portant prisoners wailing for their trial. These cells are half underground. The 
floor is always wet and rotten. Mould and fungi cover the walls. Water is 
continually oozing from beneath the floor. A small painted window makes the 
cell always completely dark. The men are kept there in irons. There is no bed- 
stead, no bed; the prisoners are lying on the floor, which is covered with worms 
and myriads of fleas ; and for bed they have rotten straw, for covering their poor 
overcloth, torn to pieces. The moist and cold air makes you shiver even amidst 
the summer. The sentry runs away to breathe fresh air. 

And in such cells the prisoners spent several years, waiting for their trial! 
‘These prisoners, even the most healthy of them, easily become insane. ‘I remem- 
ber hearing once in the night horrible cries,’ says one of the prisoners in his 
memoirs ; ‘it was a coloss who was becoming insane.’ 


And so on, and so on. I could fill pages with like descriptions, 
“Was Mr. Lansdell shown all this? If not, was I not right in saying 
that he ought to take notice of the existing Russian literature on the 
subject? And will Mr. Lansdell still maintain that he has taken 
notice of it? 

| As to Herzen’s work, Mr. Lansdell’s reply deserves a few words 

more. I have quoted, in my paper on Russian Prisons, a description 

of the Perm prison, which was written two years ago, that is, in 1881, 

‘by an inmate of the prison. It was’ published by Professor Stasule- 

vitch in so scrupulously managed a paper as the Poryadok was; it 

was reproduced by all newspapers, and was contradicted by nobody; 
even the usual official denial did not appear. What does Mr. Lans- 
dell oppose to this recent testimony? He writes that he has con- 
sulted the memoirs of Alexander Herzen, who was at Perm, ‘ where 
one of the prisons is situated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so 
bitterly.’ But Herzen was settled at Perm forty years ago; he never 
was there in a prison, and, as far as I remember, he does not even 
speak at all about the prisons at Perm. Shall I suppose that Mr. 

Lansdell knows nothing of Herzen’s work but its title ? 

As to the title, Mr. Lansdell accuses Herzen again and again 
of having published a book on his exile to Siberia without having 
been there. In the preface to his book, Through Siberia, he 


writes :— 
My speciality in Siberia was the visitation of its prisons and penal institutions, 


eonsidered, however, not so much from an economic or administrative, as from & 
philanthropic and religious point of view. Much has been written about them that 


June 
pieces, which can shelter neither from cold nor from wet; and with these rugs 
M. Yadrintseff—the same whom Mr. Lansdell quotes in the 


Contemporary Review—writes as follows about the Siberian prisons 
which Mr. Lansdell imagines himself to know after the hasty visits 
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is unsatisfactory, and some things that are absolutely false. One author has published 
‘ My Exile to Siberia’ who never went there. 


The truth is that Herzen never wrote about the prisons and penal 
institutions of Siberia, and no work upon Siberia. He wrote his 
memoirs under the title Past and Reflections (Byloye i Dumy), one 
chapter of which, dealing with bis incarceration at St. Petersburg and 
exile to Perm, was entitled ‘ Prison and Exile’ (‘ Tyurma i Ssylka.’) 
It is probably this chapter which was translated into English; and if 
the English publisher thought proper to give it the title of My Exile 
to Siberia, I suppose that Herzen had nothing to do with that. 
The French, German, and Italian translations of the same work are 
simply entitled Prison and Exile. In any case, Herzen’s Memoirs, 
forty years old, have nothing to do with Siberia, and still less with 
the Perm prisons of our time; and that is precisely the subject 
which interests us.! 

I flatter myself with the hope that Mr. Lansdell, who has done 
so much to spread this injurious accusation, will do at least as much: 
to give publicity to the refutation. 

I must frankly say that it is with a great feeling of regret that 
I follow him over such ground. But, as I still cherish the hope that 
this kind of polemics is rather due to the malice of his official in- 
formants than to his own taste for it, I shall continue to discharge: 
wyself cf this unpleasant business. 

I wrote that the chief of the Kara penal colony, Colonel Konono- 
vitch, who managed it so honestly, was dismissed from his duties as 
soon as the St. Petersburg authorities discovered (in the way I men- 
tioned) that he was ‘too mild.’ Mr. Lansdell recognises also that, 
Colonel Kononovitch was recalled from Kara; but his dismissal, he- 
says, was not a dismissal but a promotion. Truly, I do not see 
that. He belonged to the staff of the Governor-General; he was 
sent to Kara to take the important place of commandant of the 
penal colony, and, when it was discovered that he was ‘too mild,’ 
the order came from St. Petersburg to recall him to the Staff. I 
do not see the promotion. As to General Pedashenko, who was 
President of the Council of the Chief Government of Eastern 


1 Mr. Lansdell repeats this accusation against Herzen with such a persistence, a 
different places of his book, and in the Contemporary Review, that, in order to be 
absolutely certain about this subject, I wrote to the son of Herzen, the distinguished 
Professor of Physiology, A. A. Herzen. Here is a translation of his reply, dated 
Lausanne, February 26, 1883 :— 


‘Sir,—You are quite right; it is merely the part of the memoirs of my father 
which deals with his arrest and exile; there is not a word about Siberia. It was 
the English publisher who added to the title the words ‘to Siberia,’ without the 
knowledge of my father, and my father publicly protested at once against this 
‘humbug’ (& Vinsu de mon pére, et mon pire a dés alors protesté publiquement contre: 
ce ‘humbug.’) . « Believe me, &c., (Signed) A. HERZEN.’ 
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Siberia, when he refused to confirm a shameful sentence of death 
pronounced upon the political prisoner Schedrin, he was nominated 
(Mr. Lansdell says) Governor of the province of Yeniseisk, which is 
part of the Governor-Generalship of Eastern Siberia; and without 
doubt he never will receive again the place of General Governor of 
Eastern Siberia which he occupied provisionally. Surely that is not 
a promotion. But even if Kononovitch were promoted to a higher 
charge in Siberia, it would prove nothing. It is well known that 
the number of trustworthy men in the Siberian administration is 
limited, and not in proportion to the number of places where 
trustworthy men are wanted. It may therefore be that the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia has already found for M. Kononovitch 
some place where he could be useful without coming into contact 
with political prisoners. This new post may even be a promotion. 
General Kukel, for instance, was recalled in 1863 from his post of 
Governor of Transbaikalia for having allowed our dying poet Mik- 
hailoff to spend his last few months of life under some better conditions 
than convicted murderers (I know this intimately, as I was his aide- 
de-camp at that time). But after some months of disgrace and avise 
en disponabilité, he became again chief of the staff of the Governor- 
General, as there was nobody to occupy this office so well as he 
could, This change might be considered a promotion. But, pro- 
motion or dismissal, the fact is that, as soon as an honest man is at 
the head of a penal institution, and as soon as it is learned at 
St. Petersburg that some Siberian officer is merely humane in his 
relations with political prisoners (even in the way Colonel Konono- 
vitch was—that is, keeping strictly and severely to the law), ‘he is 
immediately dismissed from his post, and another is put in his place 
who receives the order to keep the prisoners ‘in urchin-gloves’ 
(v yéjovykh rukavitsakh). Such was the case with Colonel Konono- 
vitch, with General Pedashenko, with the late General Kukel, in 
Siberia, with Mr. Heard in Russia, and with so many others. As 
to the consequences of such ‘ promotions,’ I have told them. The 
political prisoners at Kara were submitted to such a treatment 
(contrary to the law), that two preferred to commit suicide rather 
than suffer more from the arbitrariness of M. Kononovitch’s successor. 
Semenovsky shot himself on the lst of January, 1881, and Rodin 
poisoned himself with matches on the 17th of January. 

I wrote further that the chief prison of St. Petersburg, the 
Litovskiy Zamok (of which I have just given an idea by quoting a 
few lines from M. Nikitin’s description), is an ‘ old-fashioned, damp, 
and dark building, which should be simply levelled to the ground.’ 
‘ To this proceeding,’ Mr. Lansdell says, ‘I would not utter a word of 
protest.’ He admits, too, that I ‘perhaps justly’ ‘find a good deal 
of fault with this prison.’ Well, I am glad to hear that Mr. Lansdell 
finds a good deal of fault with one Russian prison ; but I regret that, 
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though he visited the Litovskiy Zamok, he did not describe in his 
book the chief prison of the Russian capital; his readers would 
then know what to expect from provincial prisons. 
Still, by way of saying a good word even of the Litovskiy Zamok, 
Mr. Lansdell (referring to another part of my paper, where I mentioned 
MM. Kononovitch, Pedashenko, and Heard’s dismissal, and concluded 
that in Russia ‘to devote oneself to any educational work, or to con- 
vict population, is inevitably to incur dismissal or disgrace’) remarks 
that ‘it was in this very Litovskiy Zamok’ that he met with ‘a lady 
interesting herself in the education and temporal welfare of prisoners’ 
who gladly accepted books for them. I hardly need observe that a 
lady’s being allowed to distribute books, clothes, and food to destitute 
prisoners has nothing to do with the systematic removal by our Govern- 
ment of men like MM. Heard or Kononovitch, and with the filling of 
our prison administration with rascals like those I have described. 
But even this example could not be worse chosen. There were two 
ladies at St. Petersburg, both engaged in this charitable work: an 
elder lady, and a younger one, the wife of a general occupying a high 
position at St. Petersburg. The high position of both had opened 
to them the doors of prisons. Neither interfered with political 
matters; both are perfectly known as mere philanthropists ; neither 
transgressed the right they had obtained of visiting prisoners, 
common and political, for charitable purposes. But in 1877 the 
younger lady was requested by the Government to leave St. Petersburg 
and to refresh herself, far from her family, at some watering-place in 
Germany. I hope this ‘ disgrace’ is removed now; but still it is 
characteristic that the only example quoted by Mr. Lansdell had 
such an end. I hope he will understand the feeling of delicacy 
which prevents one from entering on more details about the lady 
in question; and I merely remark, therefore, that, if the Russian 
Government really patronised those who are interested in the edu- 
cational and temporal welfare of prisoners, the discussion would 
not have taken the narrow limits it has now taken. We should see 
hundreds of ladies carrying on the same philanthropic business ; 
we should see M. Heard at the head of a series of colonies for young 
prisoners; the scarcity of books would not have been such as it is 
described’ by Mr. Lansdell, and—I should not have written what I 
wrote. 

As to the overcrowding of Russian prisons, Mr. Lansdell doubts 
whether they were so overcrowded as I said in my paper. I cannot 
better answer than by producing a few quotations from the materials 
I have at hand before me in my cell :— 


The Tomsk depét (writes the correspondent of the Siberian Gazette) is over- 
crowded. To the 1,520 people we had, 700 new ones are arrived, and so the prison 
which was built for 900 people contains 2,220... . There are 207 on the sick- 
list, (Siberian Gazette and Moscow Telegraph, August 28, 1881.) 
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At Samara:—‘ The average number of inmates in our prisons, on the first of 
each month for this year, was 1,147; the aggregate cubical capacity of all our 
prisons being for 559 inmates.’ (Golos, May 13, 1882.) 

At Nijniy-Novgorod :—‘ The prison, built for 300 men, contained during the 
navigation as much as 700, sometimes 800 prisoners.’ (Official report mentioned 
by the Golos, March 1882.) 

In Poland :—‘ Each place in the prisons of Poland is occupied by four prisoners 
instead of one. It is proposed to build a number of new prisons ;’ they are not 
built up to this time. (Moscow Telegraph, November 1881.) 


Shall I fill one page or more with like quotations, or, better, see 
what is said by official persons entrusted with the supervision of 
prisons ?— 

M. Mouravioff, a collaborator of M. Katkoff’s review, in an elaborate paper on 
Russian prisons (written precisely in the spirit that the admirers of the Russian 
Government like), says :—* Almost all our prisons contain one-and-a-half to twice 
the number of prisoners for which they were built.’ (Prisons and the Prison 
Question; Russkiy Vyestnik, 1878.) 

The Siberian stryapchiy, M. Mishlo, writes about the Siberian prisons which 
were under his own control :—‘ The jailor brought me to the rooms. Everywhere 
dirtiness, overcrowding, wetness, want of air and light. After having visited the 
rooms, I entered into the hospital. As soon as I entered the first room, I was invo- 
luntarily thrown back by the inconceivable smell. . . . The cabinets were luxurious 
apartments in comparison with the hospital. ... Everywhere the number of 
prisoners is thrice the number permitted by the law. At V. (Verkhneudinsk), for 
instance, the ostrog is built for 240 inmates, and usually contains 800.’ (Otechestven- 
uyia Ziapiski, 1881.) With regard to Verkhneudinsk the proportion was the same 
when I made the inquiry as to the prisons of Transbaikalia in 1862. 


Finally, we know from official figures that the aggregate number 
of prisoners throughout Russia in Europe exceeds the capacity of the 
lock-ups in the proportion of nearly three to two (70,488, instead of 
54,253); and it is a secret to nobody that in many prisons, especially 
in the East, the number of prisoners is very often twice the number 
allowed by the law. If such is the overcrowding now, everybody will 
easily conceive what it was in 1861, when the inquiry mentioned 
in my previous paper (page 31) was made. At that time the 
prisoners were not transported, either by rail or in barges; they made 
the whole journey from Astrakhan and Odessa to Nerchinsk on foot; 
and the overcrowding along the whole ‘ Vladinisrka ’ (route to Siberia), 
during the breaking up of ice and the freezing of rivers, was really 
dreadful, as also the mortality. We see, however, that, as the number 
of prisoners increases with the increase of population, things are not 
much better now. 

It was precisely to such an overcrowding, together with a phe- 
nomenal dirtiness, that the famous typhus-epidemic at the Kieff 
prison was due. It may have been imported by Turkish prisoners, 
as the authorities said, but it took its dreadful proportions from 
the overcrowding and dirt. ‘Buildings erected for 550 inmates 
contained twice this number,’ says the Golos correspondent in a letter 
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dated the 30th of October, 1880; and he adds, ‘the professors of 
the University who visited the prison, arrived, as is known, at the 
conclusion that overcrowding was the chief cause of the epidemic.’ 
The circular of the Chief Direction of Prisons, to which I alluded 
in my paper, confirms, in its first paragraph, the exactitude of 
this conclusion. No wonder that, after a partial evacuation of 
the prison, there were still 200 typhus-sick out of 750 inmates. No 
wonder also that the mortality at Kharkoff assumed the propor- 
tion (200 out of 500) attributed to it by the priest of the prison 
in a sermon which was reproduced in the local Eparchial Gazette—a 
paper appearing under the supervision of the Archbishop. 

I think that I have thus answered all questions of my critics with 
regard to prisons in Russia. It is obvious that all the documents 
could not be inserted in one review-article. But I hope that my 
readers will see that each of the facts I bring forward is supported by 
reliable testimony. As to prisons and exile in Siberia, they will be 
dealt with in another paper. 

I come now to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, where Mr. 
Lansdell was admitted to look through inspecting holes into the cells 
of the Troubetskoy bastion and to enter an empty cell, and where I 
was kept for nearly two years. 

The system of Mr. Lansdell in dealing with this subject is really 
very strange. He mentions first what a friend of his (a person of 
high ‘ intelligence and probity,’ who ‘ moves in high circles at St. 
Petersburg ’) said about prisoners in the fortress. They were fed, he 
said, ‘with salt herrings and given no water to drink, so that they 
became half mad with thirst ;’ this ‘business was only stopped by 
Count Schouvaloff ;’ but his friend ‘still thinks that drugs are some- 
times given to prisoners to make them frantic, in the hope that 
during their excitement they may be led to confess.’ Then he de- 
scribes his own visit to the fortress, and how he ‘ peeped breathlessly,’ 
after having ‘ duly prepared his nerves to see how this arch-offender 
is treated.’ And as he sees nothing but a man lying at this moment 
on his bed, or a lady reading at her table, he discharges his bad 
temper against the ‘ exaggerated and vindictive expressions of released 
prisoners’ who ‘ vilify the land of their punishment,’ &c. I really do 
not see how the ‘ vindictive’ writers could be rendered responsible 
for the opinions of Mr. Lansdell’s friends, who probably gather their 
information from the high circles where they move, and have suffi- 
cient intelligence to discriminate for themselves between mere fables 
and reality. 

As to ‘ vindictive writers’ who are accused of exaggerations, there 
is only one who has written about the Troubetskoy bastion, and this 
one seems to be quite unknown to Mr. Lansdell—I mean Pavlovsky, 
who published in the Paris Temps (in 1878, I think) a description 
of his imprisonment in the fortress, with a preface by Tourgueneff, 
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whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the absolute trustworthiness 
of Pavlovsky’s description. Mr. Lansdell’s diatribes against ‘ exagge- 
rated and vindictive expressions’ of released prisoners are, therefore, 
mere flowers of polemics. As to myself, I have mentioned the Trou- 
betskoy bastion in the following lines: ‘ But for the greater activity 
and life of the place (the House of Detention), I should have re- 
gretted, all dark and dripping as it was, my casemate in the fortress 
of Peter and Paul—a true grave, where the prisoner for two, three, 
five, or ten years hears no human voice and sees no human being 
excepting two or three jailors, deaf and mute when addressed by the 
prisoner.’ And weshall just see if these lines are not absolutely true. 

I must remark at once that the idyllic description given in the 
Contemporary Review of the life in the Courtine of Catherine the 
Second has nothing to do with political prisoners. The comrades of 
Netchaieff were the last who were kept there in 1870, and since that 
time the Courtine has been completely rebuilt. The prisoners confined 
there now are not ‘chiefly, I believe,’ but exclusively officers con- 
demned to arrest in a fortress for disciplinary offences. 

As to the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion, Mr. Lansdell omits 
to mention the most essential circumstance with regard to them, 
which circumstance would throw quite another light on his descrip- 
tion; namely, that the prisoners he has seen in the Troubetskoy 
bastion are not convicts; they are people awaiting for years the 
day when they will be brought before a judge. There may be 
one or two occasional! exceptions to this rule; some condemned 
prisoner may be kept there for a few months after his condemnation, 
either for some supplementary information, or for some special cause ; 
but, as a rule, the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion are prisoners 
waiting for their trial. Half of them even will not be brought be- 
fore a court, as it will be discovered after one or two years of inquiries, 
that there are no charges sufficient to bring them before a court, even 
before a packed court pronouncing its sentences in absolute secrecy. In 
all civilised countries the men who are not yet condemned are treated 
as innocent; they are never put in irons. But what does it matter to 
Mr. Lansdell? He exclaims: ‘ He (the prisoner not yet judged) was 
not in irons (!); he appeared to be in good health, and showed not the 
least tendency to insanity.’ The clemency of the Russian Tsar be- 
comes thus obvious, and all that was written about the treatment of 
prisoners in Russia is false! Mr. Lansdell saw no insane in the 
Troubetskoy bastion, and therefore all that was written about the 
frequent cases of insanity in the fortress is exaggerated. No wonder 
that the Uperiod and the Will of the People accurately published 
the names of those who became insane and were transferred to lunatic 
asylums ! 

But let us look into the cells of the Troubetskoy bastion. It is 
true that they are large, each of them being a vaulted casemate 
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destined to shelter a big fortress gun. They measure eleven paces 
(about twenty-five feet) on the diagonal, and so I could regularly 
walk every day seven versts (about five miles) in my cell, until my 
strength was broken down by the long imprisonment. 

There is not much light in them. The window, which is an em- 
brasure, is nearly of the same size as the windows in other prisons. 
But the cells occupy the interior enclosure of the bastion (that is, the 
reduct), and the high wall of the bastion faces the windows of the 
cells at a distance of fifteen to twenty feet. Besides, the walls of the 
reduct, which have to resist shells, are nearly five feet thick, and the 
light is intercepted by a double frame with small apertures, and by an 
iron grating. Finally, everybody knows that the St. Petersburg sky 
is anything but bright. Dark they are ;? still, it was in such a cell— 
the brightest of the whole building—that. I wrote my two volumes on 
the Glacial Period, and, taking advantage of brighter summer days, I 
prepared there the maps that accompany the work and made drawings. 
The lower story is very dark,even in summer. The outer wall inter- 
cepts all the light, and I remember that even during bright days 
writing was very difficult. In fact, it was possible only when the 
sun’s rays were reflected by the upper part of both walls. All the 
northern face of the reduct is very dark in both stories. 

The floor of the cells is covered with a painted felt, and the walls 
are double, so to say; that is, they are covered also with a felt, and, 
at a distance of five inches from the wall, there is an iron-wire net, 
covered with a rough linen and with yellow painted paper. This 
arrangement is made to prevent the prisoners from speaking with 
one another by means of taps on the wall. The silence in these felt- 
covered cells is that of a grave. Iam just nowinacell. But the 
exterior life and the life of the prison reaches one by thousands of 
sounds and words exchanged here and there. Although in a cell I 
still feel myself a part of the world. The fortress is a grave. You 
never hear a sound, excepting that of a sentry continually creeping 
like a hunter from one door to another, to look through the ‘ Judas’ 
into the cells. You are never alone, as an eye is continually kept 
upon you, and still you are always alone. If you address a word to 
the warder who brings you your dress for walking in the yard, if you 
ask him what is the weather, he never answers. The only human being 
with whom I exchanged a few words every morning was the Colonel 
who came to write down what I wanted to buy—tobacco or paper. 
But he never dared to enter into any conversation, as himself was 
always surveyed by some of the warders. The absolute silence is inter- 
rupted only by the bells of the clock which play every quarter of an 
hour a Gospodi ponrilui, each hour the canticle Kol slaven nash 
Gospod v Sionye, and each twelve hours a God save the Tsar in addition 


2 The cell I occupy now has a window with four panes, nine inches by eight 
inches each, It cannot be compared with the fortress cells for its brightness, 
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to all this. The cacophony of the discordant bells is horrible during 
rapid changes of temperature, and I do not wonder that nervous 
persons consider these bells as one of the plagues of the fortress. 

The cells are heated by means of large stoves from the corridor 
outside, and the temperature in the cells is kept exceedingly high, in 
order to prevent moisture from appearing on the walls. To keep such 
a temperature, the stoves are shut up very soon, with burning coals, so 
that the prisoner is usually asphyxiated with oxide of carbon. Like all 
Russians, I was accustomed to keep a high temperature, of 61 to 64° 
Fahrenheit, in my room. But I could not support the high tempera- 
ture of the fortress, and still less the asphyxiating gases; and, after 
a long struggle, I obtained the concession that the stoves should not 
be shut up very hot. I was warned that the walls would be immediately 
covered with moisture ; and, indeed, they soon were dripping in the 
corners of the vault; even the painted paper of the front wall was as 
wet as if water were continually poured on it. But, as there was no 
choice but between dripping walls and exhaustion by a bath-like tem- 
perature, I chose the former, not without some inconvenience for the 
lungs, and not without acquiring rheumatism. I afterwards learned 
that several of my friends who were kept in the same bastion ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that some mephitic gas was sent into 
their cells. This rumour is widely spread, and has also reached Mr. 
Lansdell ; and it is the more remarkable as nobody has expressed the 
suspicion of having been poisoned otherwise; for instance, by means 
of the food. I think that what I have just said explains the origin 
of this rumour ; in order to keep the stoves very hot for twenty-four 
hours, they are shut up very soon, and so the prisoners are asphyxiated 
every day, tosome extent, by oxide of carbon. Such was, at least, my 
explanation of the suffocation which I experienced nearly every day, 
followed by a complete prostration and debility. I did not notice it 
after I had succeeded, by ceaseless efforts, in getting the hot-air con- 
duit leading into my cell shut up altogether. 

The food, when General Korsakoff was Commandant of the 
fortress, was good ; not so substantial as Mr. Lansdell says, but very 
well cooked ; afterwards it became much worse. No provisions from 
without are allowed, not even fruits—nothing but the calatchi (white 
bread) which compassionate merchants distribute in the prisons at 
Christmas and Easter—an old Russian custom existing until now. 
Our friends could bring us only books. Those who had no friends 
were compelled to read over and over again the same books of the 
fortress library, which contains the odd volumes left there by 
several generations since 1826. As to breathing fresh air, it is ob- 
vious that it could not be allowed to the amount mentioned by Mr. 
Lansdell. During the first year of my confinement I walked half-an- 
hour or forty minutes every day; but.during the second year, as we 
were nearly sixty on the bastion, and as there is but one yard for 
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walking, and the darkness, under the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
comes at 4 p.m. in the winter, we walked but twenty minutes every 
other day in the summer, and twenty minutes twice a week during 
the winter. I must add also that, owing to the heavy white smoke 
discharged by the chimney of the Mint which dominates the yard, 
this walk was completely poisoned during the east winds. I could 
not support on such occasions the continual coughing of the soldiers, 
exposed all the day to these gases, and asked to be brought back to 
my cell. 

But all these are mere details, and none of us complained 
much about them. We know perfectly well that a prison is a 
prison, and that the Russian Government was never gentle with those 
who attempted to shake off its iron rule. We know, moreover, 
that the Troubetskoy bastion is a palace—a true palace—in com- 
parison with those prisons where a hundred thousand of our people are 
locked up every year, and submitted to the treatment I have described 
in this Review. 

Of course, to deal fairly with the subject, a well-informed visitor 
to the fortress would have said this:—‘ The material conditions of 
detention in the Troubetskoy bastion are not exceedingly bad; in 
any case they are open to improvement. But half of the prisoners 
kept there were arrested on a simple denunciation of a spy, or as 
acquaintances of revolutionists ; and half of them, after having been 
kept for two or three years, will not even be brought before a court ; 
or, if brought, will be acquitted—as was the case in the trial of the 
hundred and ninety-three—and thereupon sent to Siberia or Mezen 
by a simple order of the administration. The inquiry is pursued in 
secrecy, and nobody knows how long it will last; which law will 
be applied (the common or the martial); what may be the fate 
of the prisoner ;—he may be acquitted, but also he may be hanged. 
No counsel is allowed during the inquiry; no conversation nor 
correspondence with friends about the circumstances which led 
to the arrest. During all this exceedingly long time, no occupation 
is allowed to prisoners. Pen, ink, and lead-pencils are strictly pro- 
hibited on the bastion. As to working-men and peasants, who 
cannot read throughout the day, to keep them for years without any 
occupation is merely to bring them to despair. Hence the large 
proportion of cases of insanity.‘ 


* When the Council of the Geographical Society asked for me the permission of 
finishing a scientific work, it had to obtain it from the Emperor himself. 

‘ It is known that a recent French law allows convicts to take their penalty 
in cellular confinement, and that three years of cellular confinement are reckoned as 
four years of imprisonment. When we were condemned at Lyons, several of my com- 
rades expressed the wish to take their punishment in cells, in order to abridge their 
imprisonment by one year or more. But the prison authorities said that, if their 
opinion were asked, they would earnestly advise them not to do this, two or three 
years of cellular confinement being too much, and there being a great danger of falling 
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Further, a well-informed visitor would have mentioned how the 
few liberties given as to the visits of friends were acquired. Formerly, 
the visit of a friend was considered as a great favour, and not as a 
right. It happened to me once, after the arrest of my brother, to 
see none of my kinsfolk for three months. I knew that my brother, 
with whom I was more closely connected than is usually the 
case between two brothers, was arrested: a letter of a few lines 
announced to me that on all matters concerning the publication of my 
work I was to address another person, and I guessed the cause. But 
during three months I knew not why he was arrested, of what he 
was accused, what would be his fate. And I certainly wish 
nobody in the world such three months in his life as these three 
which I passed without having any news from the outside. When I 
was allowed to see my sister, she was severely admonished that if 
she said anything to me about my brother, she would never be allowed 
to see me more. As to my comrades, very many saw nobody during 
the whole two or three years of their detention. Many had no 
near relations in St. Petersburg, and friends were not admitted ; 
others bad kinsfolk, but these last were suspected of having them- 
selves acquaintances with Socialist or Liberal circles, and that was 
sufficient for refusing them the favour of seeing their arrested 
brother or sister. At present—at least Mr. Lansdell was told so— 
the visits of friends are allowed each fortnight. But it ought to be 
mentioned how an extension of the right of visiting was acquired. 
It was won, so to say, by fight; that is, by the famous famine strike, 
during which a number of prisoners in the Troubetskoy bastion 
refused to take any food for five or six days, and resisted by force 
the attempts to feed by means of injections and the blows of the 
warders by which this operation was accompanied. 

Further, the same visitor would have mentioned also the means 
and ways in which the secret inquiry is conducted, and the shameful 
proceedings by which avowals have been extorted, or rather tried to be 
extorted, from all who have shown a nervous temper. He would 
have mentioned, for instance, the lady who went mad when her 
new-born child was taken away from her, and refused to be given 
back until the lady was ‘ more sincere’ in her testimonies, that is, 
merely betrayed her friends. He would have mentioned, too, the 
numerous attempts at suicide made in this pleasant place, the 
Troubetskoy bastion, by means of a piece of glass taken from a 


insane. But in France the convict does in his cell the work he likes: not only 
can he write, but he receives all necessary implements for carrying on his trade. 
He is not reduced to live exclusively on the activity of his own imagination; the 
body, the muscles, are also occupied, And yet competent persons are compelled, by 
a painful experience, to consider two or three years of cellular confinement as too 
dangerous. In the Troubetskoy bastion the only occupation allowed is reading ; and 
even this occupation is refused to convicts who are kept in another part of the 
fortress, 
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broken window, or by means of matches carefully concealed piece by 
piece during several months, or by means of strangulation with a 
towel.© And he would have found also a word of sympathy for the 
friends and kinsfolk of the prisoners, who are kept for several years 
between black despair and faint hopes as to the fate of their arrested 
sons, daughters, or husbands.® 

A well-informed visitor to the fortress would have told all this, 
and much more, without going as far back as 1866 to revive the 
stories about the salted herrings of Mouravioff the hangman. Perhaps 
I ought to have told this in my paper on Prisons. But'I repeat, 
that when I remembered the streams of tears that are shed through- 
out Russia, in each remotest village, in connection with our prisons ; 
when I remembered the horrors of our ostrogs and central prisons; 
when I remembered the salt-works at Ust-Kut, or the gold-mines of 
Siberia, the pen stayed in my hands to write about our sufferings— 
so small in comparison with these,—and I hastened to tell my 
English readers what is the real state of those prisons where thousands 
of people are groaning every day in the hands of omnipotent wild 
beasts. I mentioned the treatment of political prisoners (in a paper 
on the Russian Revolutionary Party) only as far as it was necessary to 
show the development of the struggle that is going on now in Russia; 
and in a paper on Russian Prisons I spared only five lines to mention 
the fate of my political friends. 

But what I stigmatised as it deserves, what I have brought to 
the knowledge of public opinion in England, in order to show the 
hypocrisy of our Government, was the treatment to which were sub- 
mitted the condenmed revolutionists, who, instead of being sent to 
Siberia, according to law, were kept in the fortress, in dark cells, 
without any occupation, and were brought to madness, or on the 
edge of the grave, in the proportion of five to ten in less than one 
year. This I wrote, according to a description published in the 
Will of the People and in the pamphlet Na Rodinye, as I knew that 
each word of this description was absolutely exact. 

This part of the fortress (where Shiriaeff, Okladsky, Tikhonoff, 
Martynovsky, Tsukerman, &c., were kept) was not shown to Mr. 
Lansdell, and he knows nothing about it; so that the only account 

5 Ihave the pleasure of numbering among my best friends a person who made 
at least half-a-dozen such attempts. He is now at liberty, ard I have seen him 


since. 

* I could quote scores of examples of the most shameful intimidation used on the 
kinsfolk of prisoners. But one will do, I had refused to answer any questions 
during the secret inquiry. To induce me to change my opinion, my kinsfolk were 
informed by a person of high standing in the law, that the Tsar had resolved to 
hang three of us—Voinaralsky, Kovalik, and myself—and that the only means of 
saving me would be ‘to tell everything.’ Of course, my kinsfolk told me nothing 
of that, but one can easily imagine their despair. Intimidation of this kind is 
quite usual, and still worse instances could be quoted, if it were not dan8erous to 


compromise people living in Russia. 
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which, in my opinion, he was entitled to give, was the following :— 
‘ Although Count Tolstoy had promised me that J should see every- 
thing (he might say), I was shown only that building where prisoners 
are kept when waiting for trial, and the Courtine, where I found no 
political prisoners. I was not shown any building where the above- 
named convicts were kept, and I do not remember any of the names 
mentioned in this Review being named to me in the Troubetskoy 
bastion. So I can say nothing about the fate of Shiriaeff, Okladsky, 
and their comrades. In fact, I visited only one bastion out of eight 
or ten, and have no idea about what the extensive fortifications in 
the north of the fortress may contain.’ That would have been, I 
think, the only correct way to give an account of his visit to the 
fortress, and this the more so as, out of two of Mr. Lansdell’s inform- 
ants—both belonging to the State’s secret police—one (who belongs 
to the third section) said that he once visited a building with cells 
underground which were ‘lighted from the corridor above, hardly 
enough,’ he said, ‘ to read by,’ which cells are probably the same that I 
have mentioned, where lamps are lighted for twenty-two hours out 
of twenty-four ; and the other informant (‘ a chief of the gendarmerie’) 
mentioned a more comfortable building, three stories high, in the 
Alexis Ravelin, where prisoners were also kept. There are thus at least 
two prisons, or two suites of cells, which were not shown to Mr. Lans- 
dell. But, notwithstanding that, Mr. Lansdell tries to cast a doubt 
upon the just-mentioned description of the shameful treatment to 
which Shiriaeff, Okladsky, and their comrades were submitted, and, 
in order to show its inaccuracy, tells us a long story about a Russian, 
Mr. Robinson, who was kept, twenty years ago, for three years (without 
being brought before a court) in the Alexis Ravelin, and was treated 
,there as in a good hotel. Everybody will understand, however, that 
Mr. Robinson’s case has absolutely nothing to do with that of Shiriaeff 
and Okladsky, and that the well-lighted room where he was kept 
(like hundreds of students and young men arrested at the same 
epoch) has nothing to do with the suite of dark cells mentioned 
not only by ‘vindictive writers,’ but even by a third informant 
of Mr. Lansdell. The fortress covers nearly a square mile, and it 
contains all kinds of buildings, from the palace of the Commandant 
to the cells where people are brought to death, or madness, in the 
course of a few months. Everybody knows that Tchernyshersky 
wrote in the fortress, and that our brilliant literary critic and popu- 
lariser of Darwin’s works, Pisareff, who was kept in the fortress for 
two years or more, and was set at liberty only when already be- 
coming insane, wrote his remarkable essays on Darwinism in the 
fortress. But what has that to do with the treatment of Shiriaeff, 
Okladsky, and their comrades ? 
There is, however, one point upon which Mr. Lansdell’s doubts 
are quite legitimate. It is when he doubts about torture having been 
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applied to Ryssakoff and Adrian Mikhailoff. I doubted it myself, 
nay, I said it was impossible, until I was convinced by facts. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that he wishes more details about torture 
before believing init. But I know also that the Russian Govern- 
ment would be only too glad if, provoked by polemics, I should say 
something more about the subject. I merely say, therefore, that 
when bringing forward this terrible charge against the Russian 
Government, I was fully aware of the responsibility I took upon myself, 
and therefore brought forward oniy what I was certain of. If I were 
reporting mere rumours and town-talk, I surely would have added 
the name of Goldenberg to those of Ryssakoff and Mikhailoff. The 
Russian Government was loudly accused at St. Petersburg of having 
put Goldenberg to torture, in order to extort from him the avowals 
which served to condemn to death so many of his acquaintances, 
and this rumour was telegraphed at that time to the best informed 
London papers. Besides, the accusation received a horrible stamp 
of reality when it was announced that Goldenberg had hanged himself 
in the fortress, whilst itis known that there is nothing in the cells on 
which to hang even a towel. But I did not mention Goldenberg’s 
name, as I knew nothing exact about him. And I published that 
torture was applied to Ryssakoff and Mikhailoff, because I considered 
the facts brought before me with regard to them as indubitable. 
None of those who have read the minutes of the last trials will 
doubt that the Russian Revolutionary party, which finds sympathisers 
—passive if not active—everywhere, from the Winter Palace to the 
last ostrog, from the Ministries to the barracks of soldiers, has more 
means for penetrating into the secrets of the jails, than those who 
simply visit them with permission of Government. Who will be 
convinced, indeed, of the contrary by such arguments of Mr. Lansdell 
as these :—Nobody was tortured in his presence, and Mr. Jones, a 
British subject, who was arrested once, and set at liberty after an 
examination which lasted for a quarter of an hour, was not put to 
torture!’ Everybody understands that torture would not be applied 
in the fortress under the eyes of Mr. Lansdell, and still less to Mr. 
Jones. 

But Mr. Lansdell made up his mind that, after having seen a 
corner of the fortress, one would know everything about it; and he 
goes still further, he victoriously exclaims—‘ What, then, have 
become of the cachots, owbliettes, and dismal chambers which have 
been connected with the Peter and Paul by so many?’ ~ Well, I also 
know the Troubetskoy bastion ; I know also the rooms of the Courtine ; 
still I should never permit myself, on the ground of this limited 
knowledge, either to affirm or to deny the existence of owbliettes 
in the fortress. I should not affirm their existence, as I know that 
oubliettes are usually discovered only after a 14th of July; and I 

7 Contemporary Revien, p. 285. 
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should not deny it, as I know that the Troubetskoy bastion does not 
embody even a tenth part of the fortifications of the fortress. 

Again, I should not deny the existence of owbliettes, as I know 
that even in our times people disappear in Russia without anybody 
knowing where they are concealed. I take one instance, Netchaieff. 
He killed a spy at Moscow, fled to Switzerland, and was extradited 
by the Federal Council on the solemn promise of the Russian 
Government to treat him as a common-law prisoner, and not as a 
political adversary. He was condemned by a jury at Moscow to 
hard labour, and, after having been ill-treated there in the way I 
have described elsewhere, he disappeared. According to law he 
ought to be now at Kara, or at Sakhalin, or at any hard-labour 
colony in Siberia. But we know that in 1881 he was at none of 
these places. Where is he then? Last year the rumour was current 
that he had managed to make his escape from the fortress, but it 
has not been confirmed since ; and I have some reasons to suppose that 
he was, two years ago, and may be still, in some part of the fortress, 
I do not say he is ill-treated there: I suppose, on the contrary, 
that, like all other political prisoners, he won at last the sym- 
pathies of his jailors, and I hope that he is kept in a decent cell. 
But he has the right to be now in Siberia, and to be enjoying a 
relative liberty in the Kara village, close by the mines. He has 
also kinsfolk and friends, who surely would be happy to learn at least 
if he is in life, and where he is. Does Mr. Lansdell’s personal ex- 
perience of the fortress go so far as to entitle him to affirm, on his 
conscience, that Netchaieff is no longer kept somewhere in the fortress ? 
Is he sufficiently sure of his informants to authorise us to write to 
Netchaieff’s friends that there are no owbliettes in the fortress, and 
that they must search for their friend elsewhere ? 

Again, I should not deny the existence of owbliettes in the St. 
Petersburg fortress, as it is notorious that there are owbliettes with men 
therein in other Russian fortresses; for instance, in the old fortress 
of the Solovetsky monastery. Last year (1882) we read with immense 
pleasure in our newspapers that one of those who were kept in such 
an oubliette for fifteen years was at last set at liberty. I mean 
Pushkin. In 1858 he came to the conclusion that the orthodox 
religion is not in accordance with truth. He explained his ideas in 
a work and in schemes, went to St. Petersburg in 1861 and 1863, 
and asked the Church authorities to publish his work. The world, he 
said, is rotten in its sins; Christ has not saved it completely, and a 
new Messiah will come. For these ideas he was arrested in 1866, and 
sent, between two gendarmes, to the Solovetsky prison—of course 
without having been tried. There he was put in a dark and damp 
cell, and kept therein for fifteen years. He has a wife; she was not 
admitted to see him during fourteen years, that is, until 1881. 
Nobody was allowed to enter his cell during all this time, excepting 
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the archimandrite of the monastery, Mr. H. Dixon, and M. Prougavin, 
who is an official of the staff of the Governor of Arkhangelsk, and 
visited him in 1881. Pushkin was fifty-five years old when M. 
Prougavin saw him, and he said: ‘I do not know what are my 
faults; how can I exculpate myself? They say to me, “Go to 
church, abandon your heresy, and you will be free.” But how can 
I do it? I have sacrificed everything for my convictions—my 
fortune, the happiness of my own family, my own life. Can I abjure 
my convictions? Time will show if I am right, and I hope it. But 
if I am wrong, if it only seems to me to be the truth, let then 
this prison be my grave!’ In 1881 his wife was admitted to see 
him, and thence she went directly to St. Petersburg to ask for his 
release. By this time M. Prougavin had published all this awful 
story in a review and in newspapers. The press cried for grace, and 
Pushkin was pardoned ; but he had been kept for fifteen years in 
an owbliette.® 

Was Pushkin the sole person who was so kept in an oubliette? 
Ido not think so. Some twelve years ago a German geologist, a 
friend of mine, discovered an artillery officer in the same condition 
as Pushkin. We made at St. Petersburg all kinds of applications to 
influential persons, in order to obtain his release. A Grand-Duchess 
was interested in the fate of this ex-officer. We obtained nothing, 
and probably he is still in an owbliette, if ‘the prison has not been 
his grave.’ Before such dreadful examples let us be more cautious 
in speaking about oubliettes, and still more cautious in undertaking 
the defence of the Russian Government. 

And now let me add a few words about the difficulties which 
beset the way of those who earnestly wish to know the real state of 
Russian prisons. I shall not follow Mr. Lansdell’s example, and 
accuse him of a want of good faith for holding different views 
from those of our Russian explorers and myself. I am fully aware 
of the difficulties one meets with in this matter. .I know them 
from my own experience, and still more from the written experience 
of those who attempted to make on a larger scale an inquiry into the 
state of our prisons. Even officials, to whom their official position 
opened the doors of the jails at any time, and who had plenty of time 
before them to pursue their inquiry, have openly acknowledged these 
difficulties. All serious explorers of our penal institutions are unani- 
mous in saying that one learns nothing from a mere inspection of a 
prison. ‘Each prison undergoes a magical change when a visitor 
is expected,’ says one of them, ‘I did not recognise the lock-up which 
I had visited incognito, when I went afterwards to the same lock-up 


® Let those who will not fail to express ‘a doubt’ about this story, read M. 
Prougavin’s paper in the November number of the Panslavist review, Russkaya 
Mysil, for 1881, his papers in the Golos of the same epoch, the Moscow Telegraph of 
November 15, 1881, and so on. 
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in my official capacity,’ says another. ‘The prisoners never reveal to 
an inspector the horrors committed in the prison, as they know that 
the inspector goes away and the jailor remains,’ says a third explorer. 
One must know the prisons beforehand to discover the horrible black- 
holes, like those described by MM. Nikitin and Yadrintseff, as they 
obviously will never be shown to a visitor who knows nothing about 
them ; and so on. 

Such being the difficulties for Russian officials, they are still 
greater for a foreigner. ‘He is in the worst imaginable position, on 
account of the continuous fear of Russian administrators of being 
treated by the foreign press as barbarians. He has before him this 
dilemma. Either he determines to thoroughly inquire into the state 
of the prisons, to go to the bottom, and to discover the bestialities 
of the Makaroffs, the Trepoffs, and their acolytes; and then he will 
not. receive permission to visit prisons. Or, he will make only an 
official scamper through the prisons; he will know nothing but what 
the Government is willing to let him know; and, being unable to 
check for himself what is reported to him by officials, he will become 
the vehicle for bringing to public knowledge what his official acquaint- 
ances desire to be published. Well enough is it if he has the 
necessary firmness of character not to come by-and-by, like so many 
foreigners in Russia, to extenuate the dark features which formerly 
revolted him. 

But the greater the difficulties, the greater must be the efforts of 
those who are really desirous to know the truth; and we have seen 
foreigners who have vanquished these difficulties. One might differ 
in opinion from Mr. Mackenzie Wallace on many points, perhaps he 
himself would now change his opinion on several subjects ; but still his 


“ work, although not congratulated by MM. Katkoff and Tolstoy, was 


recognised unanimously by the independent Russian press as a serious 
and conscientious work. And as to our prisons, several Russian officials, 
by displaying much patience and by spending much time, have 
happened to learn the true state of our penal institutions. The 
English prisons are not Russian ostrogs ; the jailors in England are 
not omnipotent, the inmates are not flogged on a mere caprice of 
the jailor, and their coppers are not stolen by him; a man would 
not order a prisoner to be flogged who had not saluted him, and 
those to be kicked down who protest against this measure. The 
Trepoffs have disappeared from England. Parliament would be only 
too glad to know any dark features of English prisons; yet to 
know their real state is not an easy task. But if a foreigner went 
to England, without knowing a word of English, without taking the 
pains to study what was written in England about her penal insti- 
tutions, and, after having paid a hasty visit to the prisons, were to 
write that all those who hold different views on prisons from himself 
are merely inspired with a feeling of vindictiveness, surely he would 
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be accused of great levity and presumption. But Russia is not Eng 
land, and to know the truth in Russia is far more difficult. 

Levity is always regrettable, but it is the more regrettable in 
questions like this, and in a country like Russia. For twenty years 
all honest men in our country have loudly cried out against our 
prisons, and loudly asked for an immediate reform. For twenty 
years public opinion has vainly asked for a thorough renewal of the 
prisons’ administration, for more light, for more control in the whole 
system. And the Government which refuses all that will be only too 
glad if it can answer them: ‘ You see, here is a foreigner who knows 
everything about prisons throughout the world, and who finds that 
all you say is mere exaggeration; that our prisons are not at all 
bad in comparison with those of other countries.’ 

When thousands, nay, a hundred thousand of men, women, and 
children are groaning under the abominable régime of prisons as they 
are in Russia, one ought to proceed with the greatest caution ; 
and I earnestly invite foreigners who may be tempted to study this 
question, never to forget that every attempt to extenuate the dark 
features of our prisons will be a stone brought to consolidate the 
abominable régime we have now. ’ 


P. KRAPOTKINE. ° - 


Lyon, Prison St. Pau, 
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THE PAINTED POETRY OF WATTS 
AND ROSSET TT. 


‘Tor I have heard it said, 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature.’—‘ Say, there be; 
Yet nature'is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean: so over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. —A Winter's Tale. 


Wirnin a YEAR the collected works of these two artists have been 
exhibited in three galleries. Last year at the Grosvenor Gallery the 
art which represents, on careful consideration, about half the work of 
Mr. Watts’s life, was exhibited ; and this year at the Royal Academy 
and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the chief work of Mr. Rossetti’s 
life has been exhibited. 

It is believed the claim of these two artists to rank among the 
first artists of all times consists in the fact that they both take a very 
high place among poet-painters. 

In times that are now long past it was often the province of the 
painter’s art to teach facts as well as to create emotion towards 
beauty. There was then a scope for much elaborate art to be painted 
in order that an illiterate public should learn history and ‘religion, 
and be impressed by notable passing events. But those times are 
over. Now photography and cheap engravings portray and endlessly 
repeat scenes of passing interest, and can procure for thousands the 
likeness of any place or person of public interest. Besides, every 
kind of literature is within every one’s reach, that describes in words 
the feelings and facts of life. Now, art should maintain her highest 
level or cease to expect a distinct place in the world’s growing and 
better interests. Science will probably soon discover a means of 
photographing colour, and then the realistic school of art which aims 
only at giving the outward aspect of an object artistically arranged, 
without any reflection of the artist’s nature, will be completely beaten 
on its own ground. But that art which emanates from a poetic pre- 
ference, the highest art, in fact, painted and sculptured poetry, will 
not only retain the interest which it always has inspired, but will be 
more distinctly recognised as belonging to the same class of intellec- 
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tual interests as do the best writings in prose and poetry, and will be 
recognised as demanding the same class of emotional response as that 
which the best music excites. If the mass of so-called art yearly pro- 
duced on semi-manufacturing principles ever settles down into its 
right place, a greater lucidity in the mind of the public as to what 
makes art art might be hoped for. The general intellectual world 
might learn perhaps how mistaken it is to demand even from the 
highest art that it should feed the intellect without first touching the 
emotional qualities and inspiring a satisfaction in true beauty of line 
and colour; and on the other hand the so-called artistic world might 
well cease from demanding and desiring solely that a limited kind of 
emotional pleasure should be excited by art, without insisting that 
such emotion should lead to a satisfaction also of the intellectual and 
higher faculties. Ifsuch a reform in art feeling ever came about, 
then painted and sculptured poetry would probably be recognised as 
the art which alone justified the immense and difficult toil which any 
painting and sculpture of a really finished and complete character 
necessitates. 

How to describe in writing the element that makes the work of 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti painted poetry ? Perhaps only by going 
through rather an elementary kind of argument. In the earliest 
drawings by students of art there is in those of any promise always 
an individual character. Go into any art school, and you will see 
how different in character are the drawings by every separate student 
of the same model. Probably, as the students advance, their work 
will have more the character of the teaching of the school in which 
they study; but again as they emerge into the freer atmosphere of 
their own studios the work of any student who is really going to do 
anything is stamped strongly with his own individuality, which 
developes more and more distinctly as he ‘finds himself in his art.’ 
If Watts, Leighton, Burne Jones, Millais, and any correspondingly 
famous French painter, were to paint a study from the same 
model, we should have five drawings as distinctly different in cha- 
racter as it would be possible to see. Add to these a photograph of 
the same model, and you get a sixth perfectly different rendering of 
the subject. Had Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, and Botticelli 
attempted to draw the same model, having only in view to make an 
exact likeness, we should in the same way find perfectly distinct in- 
dividualities evinced in the sketches. The fact is that not only do 
no two artists see nature the same, however highly trained their 
eye may be, but that the unconscious preferences of a nature’s whole 
condition dictates in each individual case the treatment, accentuating 
one side or the other of nature’s complete truth. There is no such 
thing as positively provable rightness after the teachable qualities in 
art are once satisfied. The whole nature, not only the eye, is the 
tablet on which the facts of ‘ sight’ are reflected ; and if spiritual and 
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intellectual powers are prominent elements in the artist’s nature, as 
well as emotional sympathy towards form and colour, the artist’s gift 
reflects such elements as part of nature’s truth, affecting its aspect as 
necessarily as does the sunlight or the moonlight. The motive power 
of the art emanating from such natures springs from a richer well, in- 
cluding human powers of a higher order than those of mere sense and 
emotion. The core of the truth of nature is revealed to the poet-painter, 
not merely the truth of her aspect. This is unquestionably obvious, 
but does not answer the whole question. Not only is there in really 
great painted poetry a power in the purely artistic gifts rightly to 
translate in the language of art emotional, spiritual, and intellectual 
truths, but there is genius in the touch which makes such art not 
only a right rendering of such elements in nature, but a happy ren- 
dering. There is to be found in it an inspiration in the handicraft 
as well as in the mind. For instance, in the quality of the flesh- 
painting in Mr. Watts’s work, and in the quality of the jewel and 
flower painting in Mr. Rossetti’s work, there is a poetry which is 
different and more impressive than in the poetry of real flesh, 
flowers, and jewels, not only because there is a human interest of 
happy choice about it, but because there is also a loveliness of inspired 
touch which caressingly beautifies the painting itself independently 
of the aspect of the original. The greatest delight of the artist’s craft 


is to see the poetic preference of his own nature carried out by a happy 
touch which adds something to nature and makes her his very own. 
Such a gift is almost unconsciously possessed, proceeding rather from 
the general condition of the artist’s nature and the habitual tone of 
his sensibilities and character than from any conscious effort. 

To quote from Sir Frederick Leighton, who, in ending his last 
‘discourse to the students of the Royal Academy, said eloquently :— 


Believe me, whatever of dignity, whatever of strength, we have within us, will 
dignify and will make strong the labours of our hands; whatever littleness degrades 
our spirit will lessen them and drag them down. Whatever noble fire is in our 
hearts will burn also in our work ; whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it. 
For as we are so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, that beyond a doubt we 
shall reap for good or for ill in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have 
fallen to our lot. 


The value of this individuality which stamps all work, noticeable 
for any power whatsoever from the earliest student studies, is to be 
gauged by the character of the unconscious no less than the conscious 
preference of the artist. The greater his powers as a poet, the 
subtler, the more elevated, the more extended will be his sympathies 
with nature; and if he be a born artist as well as a poet, that sense 
of the inner as well as the outer aspect of nature’s truth will inspire 
his touch as a painter or a sculptor, and complete his work with the 
beauty which belongs to art as art, and not to art as a copy of nature 
only. But, like the poetry of motion and sound, this poetry of sight 
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and feeling directing touch is too subtle a thing for words to analyse 
or describe. How to put into words the excitement, like that of a 
magnetic influence, which is created by music; or, again, the charm 
of motion that, for instance, we feel as we watch the flight of a bird, 
swaying and balancing on its outstretched wings, then sweeping a 
long swift curve in the air. Such delicate impressions on the senses 
are too subtle for words. Beauty in the quality of great poetic art 
creates a very positive emotion in many, though not by any means 
in all; but it is quite beyond words to explain, Those who do not 
feel emotion at the sight of such poetry are, as regards the works of 
genius, outsiders; they fail in possessing the right data on which 
to found theories or criticism. There are many, it must be remembered, 
whose natures do not respond to the poetry in sound, in motion, or in 
what is seen, and who have notwithstanding what are called correct 
eyes and correct ears. There are also many who make themselves into 
partisans, and, because they see and feel poetry in art carried out 
according to one school of art-ideas, refuse any belief in its existence 
carried out in any other. There is a genuine difference in natural 
taste, the result of associations and the native tendencies of cha- 
racter and mind, and there is a theoretic difference, based chiefly 
on a combative spirit—the genuine ‘I do not like you, Dr. Fell’ 
argument, and the far less intelligent and more intricate argument, 
‘This is right, every one allows; so this must be wrong because 
it is unlike what every one knows is right.’ As if Nature ever re- 
peated herself in genius ! 

When it is asserted that Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti are great 
poet-painters, such an assertion is not based merely on individual 
sympathy with their work, but on the fact that the enthusiasm of a 
very large majority of the public has been excited by the beauty 
in it. Nothing but the element of poetry in art can excite such 
enthusiasm. It vouches for its existence. Genuine enthusiasm 
excited by art is the public recognition made to the poetical element 
in it, not to the cleverness, the science, or the industry. 

Mr. Watts’s and Mr. Rossetti’s painted poetry could hardly be 
more unlike in the chief characteristics. It is desired here not so 
much to criticise as to describe their work. The year that includes 
these remarkable exhibitions includes also the death of Mr. Rossetti. 
Regret at the comparatively early death of so great a genius is still 
too keen for any who have long cared for his genius to wish to 
dwell on any signs of unfulfilled promise to be found in the work. 
Sufficient is to say it stands victoriously the ordeal of being col- 
lected and exhibited together. That the work of Mr. Watts stood 
the test last year is unnecessary to add; so unanimous was the 
verdict. It is, of course, only the sifted few of many generations 
that give the final verdict which places the great where they are 
eventually to stand among the great. In the course of time, even 
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when the absence of true instinct and fine taste fails to supply the 
public with a genuine appreciation of true genius in art, fame and 
the halo which shines round a great name all the brighter the 
further history puts it back into the mystery of the past, will attract 
the imagination even of the dullest; for we all more or less take 
genius for granted, and approach its work with foregone conclusions 
as to its merit, when the opinion of a few centuries has guaranteed 
it. But till then there will always be found many who prefer 
putting to them any unexplained individuality in the work under a 
microscope, and analysing any points which do not fit into precon- 
ceived necessities in art, than revelling in the chief characteristic 
of the work, namely, that it is the work of genius, of gifts most 
rarely bestowed on humanity, and still more rarely worked out in 
any complete form. The many ‘buts’ which invariably follow the 
statement that a man of our own time is a genius prove how chary 
are the public in their enthusiasm for the quality, how little genuine 
love and sympathy it creates. Genius startles, it excites attention, 
but only slowly does it wield its real power, and only time can place 
it on its right pedestal. 

It may be asked what is the use of connecting so as to compare 
the art of Mr. Watts and that of Mr. Rossetti, when they are so 
different that the only point in common is that both are poet- 
painters, and have each produced examples of the highest ex- 
pressional art to be found in the work of our day. 

In the present case there is a desire to protest alike for the special 
virtues in both poet-painters. It is felt that in Mr. Watts’s art there 
is a perfection in the poetry of form which has never been surpassed, 
and in Mr. Rossetti’s art a vividness of beauty in the poetry of colour 
equally pre-eminent. Perhaps it may be said with truth that our 
emotions are more elevated by Mr. Watts’s poetic art and rendered 
more vivid by Mr. Rossetti’s. It must be felt, however, by any who 
seriously study their work, that both artists are steeped not only with 
‘sincerity of emotion,’ but by worship of emotion for beauty. It is to 
both a sacred flame, though one may worship at the wider freer light of 
the sun itself, and the other at the flame on an enshrined altar: the 
poetry of both emanates from a sense of awe and mystery ; though to 
the one the poetic impulse of his art is like the mystery of dawn 
when clear rays shoot up into infinite wide-spreading space, giving 
promise of a yet fuller light. It suggests the mysteries of all spheres 
and of all times, of the largest conditions of creation. To the other it 
is more the mystery of a lamp-lit shrine, not of the well of light 
itself; the mystery of pent-up fervency, of 


Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


It is more human, less divine. It is not so free to soar up into 
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pure zther ; still, through its passionately human qualities, it yearns 
upwards, and to be at rest, and worships devoutly at the human 
shrines which suggest such rest. Both these poets are great enough 
to be reverent; to worship and fully to realise how much bigger is 
the thing they worship than are the worshippers. Both are im- 
measurably outside and beyond all vanity or the desire to appear clever 
or produce an effect in their work. 

Both are great colourists, both great masters of the beauty of tone 
and design of line, but Mr. Watts has as much the power of a sculptor 
as ofa painter. Mr. Rossetti has, comparatively speaking, nothing of 
the sculptor in him. In Mr. Watts’s painting there is invariably the 
poetry of atmosphere, often of sea and sky space; in Mr. Rossetti’s 
work the designs are treated as almost on one plane. If any distance 
comes into the design, it is coloured so as to bring it close upon the 
foreground, as in the * Hesterna Rosa’ and ‘Dr. Johnson and the 
Methodists.’ 

In Mr. Watts’s colour and tone there is exquisite poetry in the 
suggestion of atmosphere and in the veil of mystery which distance 
gives, whilst there is in Mr. Rossetti’s work a greater power in 
the beauty of the thing itself. Perhaps in no painting ever before 
seen have the concentrated rays of a brain on fire with colour-worship 
glowed with such fervent strength or such peremptory individuality 
as in Mr. Rossetti’s; nor has any artist ever more completely 
conquered the stubbornness of the pigment in oil painting nor made 
colour burn with more vivid jewel-like intensity, like the brilliancy 
of stained glass through which light is glowing. In his art there 
is a sense of richness and decorative splendour which has a distinct 
poetry of its own. Not the tiniest space is left vaguely to chance; 
every smallest detail is designed in harmony and tone with the whole. 
Never have draperies, jewels, or flowers been treated with more 
freedom, richness, and grandeur of design, or with more complete- 
ness and reverence for their beauty. 

Needless to say both are artists whose real power is inborn, de- 
pending on no other artist-individuality, living or dead. Both have 
evinced a singular power of detachment, but Mr. Watts has as yet 
inspired no school of followers, though he has shown special power 
and individuality by being influenced by no contemporary mind. 

Mr. Rossetti’s genius was the real motive power that welded into 
form a new and very real enthusiasm on art matters. It was his 
magnetic power as an individual no less than as an artist that inspired 
in others a devotion to the views in art which resulted in the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite movement. His power of influencing others as 
an artist was, is, and probably always will be immense. Still it is 
not at all surprising that in judging of his art the ‘buts’ are very 
loud. Frankly it must be owned he never took the trouble to grind 
at that side of art which was a dull difficulty to him; and the side 
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which was a dull difficulty to him was naturally where his sensibilities 
were least keenly alive to beauty. Admirers should not shunt the 
difficulty by ignoring the importance of the beauty he does not give, 
and which is as much one of nature’s precious beauties as are those 
which Mr. Rossetti gave us in such splendid power and abundance, 
He had not clearly the same fine perception with regard to structural 
proportion and to right quantities as he had for beauty of design in 
line, tone, and colour, and he did not bend his neck under the yoke 
and learn the teachable part of that side of art; so his work in the 
above respects is often assailable to the adverse criticism of students 
in the most elementary stage of their art. 

The scienve of drawing, though not always very intelligently, is 
very indefatigably taught in these days. A certain standard is 
created of what correctness in the teachable qualities of drawing 
should be in most of those who labour and look at art. Against this 
standard of correctness Mr. Rossetti’s art often transgresses. Even 
more must be owned. In certain instances it transgresses against a 
much more necessary virtue in art. In the drawing of the mouth 
often, in the drawing of the arms and hands sometimes, and in the 
painting of the flesh of his later works, it is felt that there isa 
positive element of ugliness such as is almost incomprehensible in 
one whose senses were so keenly and powerfully alive to beauty as a 
rule. He paints the lips of a mouth too often with a metallic hard- 
ness, and omits any suggestion of one of the loveliest bits in all 
nature—namely, the expressive sensitive variety in the curve of the 
upper lip, that line which trembles between light and shade, colour 
and tone. In the painting of the flesh of some of his later works 
there is a livid lilac hue in the shadows, and a streaky coarse texture 
An the painting which is all the more noticeable because of the 
perfect quality of the painting of flowers and draperies in the same 
pictures. But such criticism as the above would not only be unfair 
and inadequate but unintelligent, were not much greater stress laid 
on the extremely rare and noble beauty of much of Mr. Rossetti’s 
drawing and the unsurpassed splendour and richness in his power of 
designing line. His power as a colourist is universally admitted, but 
it must be remembered that his chalk drawings, in which such power 
is only evinced so far as that the sensibility creating it enriches the 
feeling for tone, are fully as interesting as the painted works. The 
virtues and the faults are perhaps both more striking in Mr. Rossetti’s 
art than in Mr. Watts’s. The colour is more vivid and the faults 
bolder. The marvellous and rare sense of balance in the very essence 
of Mr. Watts’s art produces a strong influence, but cause and effect are 
not so traceable as they are in Mr. Rossetti’s art. Nobility and 
dignity are felt as inherent, but the manner in which such qualities 
are translated by art is too foreign to modern schools of art, and 
indeed to modern modes of life, to make such a recognition easy. It 
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is commonly asserted, with respect to art teaching and study, that 
drawing can be taught, but colour must be nature’s inborn gift. 
This surely is only true if we regard the sense of colour alone as 
synonymous with an emotional delight, and a feeling for form alone 
the result of acquired knowledge of proportion, quantity, structure, 
and foreshortening. But no teaching can inspire a passionate 
sympathy with beauty of line, rightness in quantity, precision in 
rendering the exact character of undulating surfaces and curves, 
straightnesses and distances, which is evident in Mr. Watts’s genius 
and was also noticeable in Turner’s, and which is quite as native a 
gift as any sensitiveness to beauty of colour could be. Though 
complete knowledge of structural form and correctness in drawing is 
there, the beauty of Mr. Watts’s drawing does not lie alone in there 
being in it an extreme perfection of correctness. It is the poetry in 
line and form which his genius seizes and delights in, and which 
makes him use line and proportion as expressional exponents in his 
painted poems. In the genius of Mr. Rossetti there is much of that 
emotional feeling towards the beauty of form, and his very remarkable 
power in design gives us endless ingenious varieties in the composi- 
tion of line, but the teachable correctness is often wanting. There 
is a rightness in art qualities which can be proved by the science of 
art, and there is a rightness which is beyond all theories to explain 
and all teachings to inspire, and which can only be proved by the 
power in it of inspiring emotion and delight. This is the only 
rightness which is fervently true and perfectly beautiful, and can be 
seized and pictured alone by nature’s gift of genius and appreciated 
alone by a natural instinct of delight in beauty. This is the right- 
ness of a Giotto, and it is here maintained that as a rule this is a 
rightness to be found in Rossetti’s work. But to be quite impartial 
it is only fair to allude to the difference of the opportunities of learn- 
ing completely the science of his art possessed by Giotto and that 
possessed by Rossetti. The last could distinctly have learned what it 
was impossible for the former to learn. Still it must not also fora 
moment be forgotten that Mr. Rossetti worked at the qualities of his 
art which were sympathetic to his own vein of thought and feeling 
with a moral conscientiousness and intensity of labour which few 
artists have ever shown to the same degree. 

The exhibition of Mr. Watts’s work inspired but one verdict as far 
as certain qualities in it went. There was not one dissentient voice 
as to the qualities of dignity and nobility being inherent in his work. 
He appears, in working at his art, to have had constantly in view a 
feeling which is to him inseparable from all true art. It seems not 
merely to be the poet’s longing to give a form to his inventive 
imaginings, or expression in art to a mental vision; but it seems to 
be a certain craving to reach a high and very extended level in 
poetry; to express a very sincere and passionate reverence for the 
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beauty of nature’s nobility; to disentangle it from the narrowness, 
smallness, and meanness to which the ugly mistakes in human nature 
have reduced so much of our existence. It is a natural and uncon- 
scious preference for a high level of thought and feeling which must 
have been the indigenous soil in which Mr. Watts’s art has grown and 
flourished. The poetry of his designs echoes little of the sentiment 
of any other painted poems, old or new, unless it be sometimes a 
design by William Blake, but we are often reminded by them of a 
strain of music by Beethoven, or of a wide-reaching, sustained phrase 
by Handel, and lines of written poetry by Milton. Perhaps the 
two poetic creations which strike the same chord to our imagina- 
tions more exactly than do any others we know of in the whole range 
of poetry are Beethoven’s ‘ Creation Hymn’ and Mr. Watts’s * Newly 
Created Eve.’ 

One very distinct aim to be traced in Mr. Watts’s art is that only 
through beauty should art attempt to express any other emotion. 
Beauty of form, colour, quality, tone of surface and texture, must be 
there, or the language of art ceases to be the legitimate medium 
through which ideas and feelings ought to be expressed. Also, that 
in treating the grave and sad side of life, beauty can still be the chief 
element, not only in the form but in the feeling of the work. The 
heroic element in life, the friendly attitude towards death, can still be 
the prominent feeling in works which treat of the unpitying inevitable 
mysteries none of us can either solve or avoid. In his collected work 
no thoughtful student could fail to trace evidences of the manner of 
life of an artist who has been able to produce such a number of ideal 
works of a character which necessitates the lengthiest process of 
painting. He cannot fail to discern evidences of strength of purpose, 

’ brave will, and lofty aim, which has never allowed itself to relax, 
however difficult the strain and the struggle, however little sympathy 
the public showed towards the art most really his own ; of the balance 
and sobriety of judgment which has guided the fine artistic sensibili- 
ties in this work, and which has never allowed a natural strong dislike 
of publicity to grow into a morbid seclusion of such art from public 
criticism. A single aim of doing justice to nature’s gift of the genius 
for beauty, a worthy purpose of devoting such an aim to a patriotic 
feeling of wishing to make English art worthy of English deeds and 
English literature, such an aim and such a purpose have alone made 
such efforts possible. Such single purpose and pure intention have 
overcome, as far as it can be overcome, the difficulty, enormous in the 
case of an artist, of continual want of health. That Mr. Watts’s art 
might have had the advantage of a robuster quality had he had 
better health, is probably true, but also would it not have lost some- 
thing which is as interesting as it is rare? 

When the temperament is melancholic, we find a deeper source of 
interest is required in order that the necessary excitement should be 
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stirred which shall result in action. The mere half-animal pleasure 
of using natural powers, which we see often evincing itself where 
genius is allied to robustness of constitution, naturally does not exist 
where the health and temperament are such as to make all work a 
labour. But in the case of a melancholy temperament where a fer- 
vent intensity of nature and a spiritual yearning are united to great 
natural artistic gifts, the sufficient exciting power is there to necessi- 
tate expression. But such expression will be used as a means and not 
as an end only. The further excitement of aiming to express abstract 
ideas which will embody the essential interests of life will be required, 
or at all events perpetual change of key in the pictorial motive of the 
work, the excitement of freshly rendering new conditions of effects. 
We trace, as in the case of Michael Angelo, a yearning for something 
more complete than artistic completeness, a yearning to express in 
the language of art not only the inventive imaginings of the poet, 
but a sympathy with the wider outside conditions of all life and its 
puzzles. The very nature of the aspiration excludes completion in a 
contracted and finite sense. The aim of the subject passes out of 
conditions which can be complete as far as realistic rendering can 
make them so. The poet-painter, in order to translate into a form 
such inventive imaginings, has to fall back on the consistency in the 
invariable laws of nature viewed from the comprehension of the poet, 
the comprehension which includes the imagination. In this larger 
area he has to keep the balance between nature’s obvious invariable 
facts and nature’sideality. It is the existence of this sense of balance 
in his art which is the sign of the greatest power in Mr. Watts’s 
genius. He has spared no labour in acquiring a mastery of those 
general truths of form and colour which are inherent in nature’s laws, 
but he has used such a mastery to express the further suggestions of 
nature which affect not only our eyes and our minds, but the no less 
real because less obvious part of us, our hearts and better emotions. 
This it is which, from an intellectual and moral point of view, makes 
his art great art, which establishes it on the same level as the noblest 
poetry, and which ought to win the gratitude of all who are capable 
of discerning self-forgetting, single-aimed, patriotic labour—labour 
that has resulted in this case in works of art which we English should 
do well to recognise as a legitimate source of national pride. 

Mr. Watts’s work, in some very important respects, is also the 
finest echo of our own times that exists. All really good work, the 
result of original genius, must of necessity echo back the feeling of 
its own time in one respect or another. Instead of narrowing all the 
interests of art into the aim of displaying a technical expertness, as 
in the case of much of the popular work now painted, Mr. Watts uses 
his knowledge and artistic sensibilities in a wider field—a field which 
embraces a poetic vision and an intellectual sympathy—and in this 
lies one resemblance between his art and that of the old masters. 
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When a passion for art is ingrained in the very essence of a superior 
nature, it is developed by the artist to express something beyond its 
own cleverness. When we can walk with ease, we use our walking 
powers to go somewhere; when we have learned to write, we use our 
power of writing to say something. It is only the baby who has a 
difficulty in walking, and the child who is learning to write, who have 
no further aim but to walk and to write. Even to the most gifted 
the art of painting is, and always has been, a most difficult language 
to acquire any proficiency in; and modern conditions seem to have 
extinguished in a degree certain influences favourable to the growth 
and expansion of those finer sensibilities which in waves have been 
granted to civilisations of the past. And yet a great desire and am- 
bition to be artistic has become the fashion, and with a great strain 
and a great fuss we are all trying to learn the language. Exhibitions 
every year are crowded with conscientious and laboured work, and 
show—as far as learning the language goes—that our studies are en- 
couraging. Yet, strange to say, every year’s exhibitions seem to 
prove that what our modern art-language- has to say is becoming less 
and less interesting: less and less is it used to interpret the serious 
and earnest elements in modern society, or the complete and earnest 
nature of the artist as an individual who produces it. 

Undoubtedly much of our modern art does not justify its exist- 
ence. But, in leaving the last winter’s exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, the feeling which was generally and publicly expressed was 
that, though the work was not invariably sympathetic to the under- 
standing or to the taste of every visitor, still it was a power; it 
carried with it a dignifying, elevating influence; it was the expres- 
sion of a peremptory native instinct used to noble aims. In some of 
even the remarkable modern work we cannot help feeling that the 
amount of labour and exercise of will expended on it might have been 
more usefully employed had the painter been an explorer in science, 
the teacher of some handicraft, the head or organiser of bodies of men. 
But in Mr. Watts’s art we feel that the right temperament has 
governed the particular kind of expression; the sensibilities have 
been excited in the direction which best fulfils the claims of art. 
Art is his natural language—difficult, most difficult, in these times, 
when native art instinct is so insufficiently fed by modern conditions ; 
still, it is evident, Nature is for ever weaving itself into a form of art 
in his brain, for ever demanding a translation from him of her mean- 
ings and of her beauties. In his art there is the treble nature of the 
Greek character and feeling for form and sense of restrained balance 
in beauty, combined with a Hebraic solidity on the moral side, and a 
Gothic imperative impetus of imagination and aspiration towards a 
spiritual beauty. These combined powers carry his feeling for beauty 
into a rare and very vital atmosphere. The doctrine of ‘art for art’s 
sake’ is often propped up by a reference to Greek perfection in art, 
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But the really important question with regard to following the Greeks 
is, What would their fine sensibilities have aimed at expressing in art 
had they had to face present conditions? Assuredly they would not 
have ignored any side of life out of which beauty might be extracted. 
If in our meaning of beauty we include beauty expressing the highest, 
tenderest sensibilities, the noblest, largest thoughts, then beauty for 
beauty’s sake might not inaptly be used as the text most appropriate 
to use with reference to Mr. Watts’s art. No Gothic artist ever loved 
to face the beauty of mystery more than does Mr. Watts—mystery in 
every quality. Never does his genius flourish more happily than when 
his imagination reaches that borderland where thought and spirit 
half lift the curtain that divides this world’s tangible certainties from 
those powers which Nature shows us as existing, but which she does 
not explain. Yet in working into a form of art immaterial realities, 
his genius is guided by his native instinct for those principles 
which made Greek art at once so direct, so restrained, so subtle, 
and so dignified. The many-sided nature in Mr. Watts’s art 
makes it more completely true to the thought and culture of his own 
time than could any single-sided genius be. 

Mr. Watts has shown throughout his career a very marked power 
of detachment. Though evidently always in the mental attitude 
of a student, and showing the most genuine and admiring sympathy 
towards the work of some of his fellow artists, he has nevertheless 
retained his self-centred individuality in a most remarkable 
degree. Both the conscious and unconscious parts of his genius 
have remained completely uninfluenced by his sympathy or his 
admiration for any modern work. No artist has ever worked in a 
more isolated way, on ground which he shared less with any con- 
temporary artist. Absolute knowledge and certainty in the drawing, 
and a loose, but invariably purposeful, touch of the brush, are perhaps 
as near a true description of the method of his manipulation as 
can be given. In every picture he ever painted it is clear that 
the mind has worked before the hand was indulged in the pleasure 
of an effect—that every emotional delight in form and colour has 
paid its toll of thought and reflection before it has been allowed to 
translate itself on his canvas. One of the most striking evidences 
of power in Mr. Watts’s genius is the great variety and range of 
subject to be found in his work. As before mentioned, the works 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery represented about half his 
labours as an artist. Among the many pictures which remained in 
his studio during the exhibition are some which are quite among 
his finest works. This variety is probably owing chiefly to his 
having such a very strong sense of the nature of, and consequently 
sympathy with, a great variety of conditions—a nature which has 
less to do with the realistic aspect of an object at any given moment 
than with its lasting and essentially distinctive characteristics, In 
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the painting of sea and sky, for instance, there is that peculiar charm 
and truth rendered of the wide, far-stretching space, the same quality 
of texture played on by the variety which distance and atmosphere 
alone produce. It is in this quality wherein lies chiefly the poetry 
of one of his most popular pictures, ‘The Return of the Dove, 
The monotony of the heavy swollen tides receding away to the 
horizon is only varied by the changes which. distance gives to the 
wide spaces of the water, and to the grey of a sullen, hopeless 
sky. In the companion picture, ‘And the Dove returned no more, 
a very different effect of distance is suggested. The cloudy vapours 
have lifted, there is an awakening of colour and light, still misty and 
young, like the blue eye of a.child, when it first wakes into the life 
and movement of the day. There is the exact nature of that con- 
dition of the atmosphere which we see when the dark, heavy, ominous 
weather clears off and the birds begin to sing again, and Nature re- 
adjusts herself to a brighter, happier mood. But most of all in 
the human face and figure does he give us Nature in the widest, 
truest sense of her meaning. The important reality impressed upon 
us about the people he paints is not, as in the case of so much of 
the realistic work so popular at present, how the light struck on 
certain forms and colours at a given moment in the steady north 
light of a studio, producing patches of light and shade, colour and 
tone, of certain forms and tints; but Mr. Watts gives us the very 
nature of his people absorbed into the one aspect in the portrait, 
always generously rendered, every trace of nobility enforced, every 
hint of intellect and refinement done fullest justice to. .The nature 
of the man, the nature of his employment, whether he be poet, 
artist, statesman, musician, ecclesiastic, or soldier, suggested by a 
certain atmosphere, through which the individuality is also strongly 
traceable. It is not only the man but his life which is included in 
these presentments. Perhaps in portraits more than in any other 
of Mr. Watts’s pictures the conscious and the unconscious power 
is evinced in almost an equal degree. Beside the sitter seems to 
have stood another subject from which Mr. Watts painted quite as 
much as from the man himself. This was a mental vision of his 
sitter, the impression which his life and work, nature and position, 
have created in the painter’s imagination. Consciously he strives 
to impersonate this impression in his painting, but at the same time 
his native art instinct renders subtle truths almost unconsciously 
from the aspect of the real sitter. 

Mr. Watts is greatest as a colourist where he is greatest in all 
qualities of his art, where he uses colour to express and carry out the 
imaginative meaning of his subject. The mere material beauty of 
colour and tone never satisfies him unless it enters fitly into the scheme 
of the sentiment of the work, unless it adds a meaning as well as a beauty. 
Over and over again he alters the colour and tone of a work which to 
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éthers may seem beautiful till he gets tone and colour appropriate to the 
scheme of the whole intention, to do their full service in not only charm- 
ing the eye, but impressing the higher sensibilities and satisfying his 
own intellectual judgment. It is obviously a native instinct’ which 
impels the choice and creates the finely-poised sense of selection in the 
first instance, but in the creation of art fine instincts are turned into 
permanent and useful principles by the presence of a superior intel- 
lectual judgment. It is by having developed instincts into principles 
by thoughtful labour and experiments that all great artists have 
acquired knowledge and power necessary to work out an ideal ‘art, 
which contains at the ‘same time nature’s essential truths of ‘form 
and colour and the value of a poet’s creation. 

One truth, invariable in the aspect of nature, but most rarely seen 
in art, is that of the atmosphere which plays round all objects, soften- 
ing and mellowing all forms, tones, and colours. In Mr. Watts’s work 
between the picture-plane and the subject the existence of space is 
always suggested. He never brings even a life-sized head exactly in 
the same plane as the frame. He does not focus his subject so that 
it seems to start out of the frame towards you, but he leads the eye 
within the frame into a toned atmosphere of repose and quiet. This 
harmonising all objects within a general atmosphere is one chief point 
inwhich Mr. Watts’s work reminds us of the old masters’ work. There 
is the same absence of any microscopic searching out for facts and 
details which are within and beyond the aspect of his subject focused 
asa whole, and yet there are true suggestions of every visible variety 
in the textures and surfaces of nature. The true and separate 
character is given to each kind of surface, but over the separateness 
he spreads a bloom of atmosphere, the indefiniteness of air which 
hangs like a veil, and softens with a filmy texture the forms of 
everything in nature when even only a few yards distant from the 
eye. Not that there is any smearing, or that Mr. Watts ever 
excludes any individuality or precision there may be in the true 
aspect of detail, but he adds a further truth, and one very rarely 
found in modern art, the mystery of atmosphere. The mystery, 
or rather uncertainty disguised, arising from a want of knowledge 
and precision in drawing, is, we all know, but too common; but when 
supplanted by clearness and definite knowledge there is very rarely 
added the charm and beauty of atmosphere. In this, as in the fine 
sensitiveness to the delicate feeling in the drawing of the varied cha- 
tacter of surface and relation of distances, we are reminded of Turner’s 
genius. In this he enters into new fields of difficulty. Nothing is 
% untangible, so difficult to represent, as atmosphere; and to include 
it without sacrificing unduly other truths in the aspect of nature, 
sich as precision of form, brilliancy of colour, and depth of tone, ne- 
tessitates the existence of the finest sense of balance and power of 
saling rightly the distinct ingredients of an effect. In Mr. Watts’s 
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work no one quality is forced, no one power asserts itself, but all the 
process of the work is made servant to the chief motive. His most 
real native power in art, where he is most himself, is in a line in 
which he finds scope for the wide range of his imagination, but which, 
fatally for him, has been a line of art with which modern taste has 
little or no sympathy. 

A very real harm in the life of some artists gifted with genius 
results from an absence of sympathy. In some artists’ characters 
there is an almost morbid proneness to see nothing but the faults 
in their own work, and if an artist with such a temperament finds 
no echoing sympathy in the feeling of the public, the more certain 
he may be that his aims in art are worthy aims, the more will he 
be likely to exaggerate the shortcomings in the execution; and, 
though united to true genius there is always a faith in the value 
of the inner light, the artist is often over-diffident, and overrates 
his own share in the failure of his works to secure popularity. 
In the case of Mr. Watts’s art it should be remembered how very 
isolated his position as an artist has always been. After he re- 
turned from Italy more than thirty years ago, he painted ‘Time 
and Oblivion,’ the first complete work stamped with his own indivi- 
dual imaginative power. At that time the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
was just beginning, and the members of the ‘ Brotherhood’ were strong 
and intense in their own beliefs, and had a hard fight to make good 
their own ground. They had little sympathy to expend for any other 
view of art. Mr. Watts had the sincerest sympathy and interest in 
the movement, and profound admiration for the genius of some of its 
followers ; but their ways in art were not his ways, and without any 
intentional detachment his strong individuality has always kept the 
intention and aim of his work, as well as the manner of its execution, 
very distinct and separate from that of any of his contemporaries. 
He was made to be the master of a school, but the ‘ Brotherhood’ 
absorbed all the strong life of the English school. Their influence, 
the great genius of Turner, and Mr. Ruskin’s true and eloquent 
writing on Turner, developed a vivid interest in lines of art far away 
from the line which was peculiarly Mr. Watts’s own. His work spoke 
to the public in a strange language, and many made the mistake of 
thinking he was merely reviving the dead language of the old masters. 
This was a great error, as public opinion has since recognised it to be. 
Mr. Watts’s genius has asserted its originality too plainly for it to be 
disputed, even by those who care little for his art. But in those 
days conception of abstract ideas of the imagination embodied in 
noble form and colour, and expressed in a simple direct manner of 
painting, were such a contrast to ordinary English artistic efforts, 
that they were not understood nor cared for, and by many were passed 
over as only echoes of the ‘old masters.’ For many years the poetical 
feeling in the work of the Pre-Raphaelites was regarded only with 
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ridicule by the public at large, but there was an amount of detail 
which tickled the curiosity even of thosé who understood least the 
main features and aims of the school. Besides, they were a body of 
artists, and had the force of a brotherhood and the force of Mr. 
Rossetti’s magnetic personal influence at their head. They had also 
the most eloquent writer who has ever written on art on their side, 
explaining and praising their intentions and performances, and 
steadily their hold on public interest and attention increased. Mean- 
time, after Mr. Watts had painted ‘ Time and Oblivion’ and ‘ Life’s 
Illusions,’ and the world in general had cared very little for them— 
after he had made an offer to the nation to paint the largest room he 
could find in London with the history of the world merely for the cost 
of the colours, and this offer had been rejected, he spent much of his 
time in painting portraits; and the world settled that Mr. Watts was 
a portrait painter ; the Pre-Raphaelites at that time settled he was a 
portrait painter, and there are many still who look upon his portrait- 
painting as his best work. Those who care neither for poetry, sym- 
bolism, nor imagination in art, find still much that they can admire 
in his portraits. Nevertheless, the strength of his genius and the 
study of his life have been chiefly devoted to imaginative art in 
which the motives are poems of his own creation. Before such pic- 
tures as ‘Time and Oblivion,’ ‘Love and Death,’ ‘The Angel of 
Death,’ ‘ The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ ‘ And the Dove returned 
no more,’ and a picture unnamed still on the easel, the world emerging 
out of chaos, and others, it would be impossible for any one to sup- 
pose portrait-painting had been the principal labour of his life. 
Nevertheless, even those who care most for his genius feel that an 
irreparable loss was involved in the want of sympathy with which his 
first great imaginative efforts were met; that had ‘Time and 
Oblivion ’ and the ‘ Illusions of Life’ received the same acknowledg- 
ment and admiration when they were exhibited more than thirty 
years ago that they received when exhibited last winter, Mr. Watts 
would undoubtedly have carried out in a complete form the series of 
designs he offered to the nation which he cared for and longed to 
execute, and which would have accentuated his real place among the 
artists of all times, and would have left to England a public treasure 
of art. Never has he at any time ceased from making poetical 
designs; still, the main series of designs have remained, and must 
now always remain, few and fragmentary compared with what they 
might have been had he received the necessary encouragement to 
carry them out as a continuous complete design thirty years ago. 

Mr. Rossetti’s work echoes back the feeling of our own time, inas- 
much as it shows a reverence for the right of the individual to feel 
and express itself as nature meant the individual to feel; also ina 
reverence for all feeling which is purified by an earnest deep reality 
of passion ; and so far there is a most genuinely moral element in his 
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art. But besides these feelings more. particularly belonging to our 
own times, Mr. Rossetti’s art echoes back a sentiment which was the 
mental atmosphere of his youth and early intellectual training, the 
spirit of the age of Dante. Unlike Mr. Watts’s genius, Mr. Rossetti’s 
painted poetry recalls little of the Greek or Gothic imagination—too 
individually and assertingly original to be Greek, too measured and 
definite to be Gothic. It recalls, however, a sentiment of medizyva) 
Italian feeling, to which are added a fervency and jewel-like brilliancy 
and depth alone equalled in art-history by the early German school. 
Dante, however, was the earliest and chief inspirer of his poetic 
feeling, and the spirit of the age of Dante governs;the attitude of his 
mind towards his artistic conceptions: that age when a romantic 
element. appropriated religion as its field, when saints and, angels 
were very real heroes and heroines, and Paradiso, Purgatorio, and the 
Inferno were very definite scenery in which they moved. Ina 
certain way every poet may be said to live more really in his artistic 
life than in the life that is going on about him; but probably no 
medizval mind ever had a greater power of living its strongest life 
in a land of dreams created by a powerful imagination than had Mr. 
Rossetti, and most readily did he give up living in the atmosphere of 
the real world for this land of dreams, But what a sense of power 
and reality he gives us in this land of dreams! what a force of grasp 
and tangibility in his imaginative creations! With the incense of 
their beauty and their strength they almost turn our own real life 
into a shadow. After an hour with the Rossettis they seem reality, the 
rest of life a dream. He is a true echo of his poet-namesake in that 
he is so definite in his self-created worlds, and peremptory in his hold 
on the details of imagined creations. There is a sense in two or 
three of his earlier designs of actual life forcing its presence and con- 
testing the ground with that world of his imagination, but as he 
grew older it appears from his work that more and more he shunned 
that presence; more and more does the work seem to say, ‘ My world 
shall be the world I choose it to be; no foreign influence shall 
interfere.’ Assuredly if seclusion was the price to be paid for an 
absence of influences disturbing and irritating to that mental absorp- 
tion in the excitement of brain-weavings, it was not only paid but 
courted. His poetic imaginings were perhaps too entirely fed from 
his own brain-weaving; and notwithstanding the fibrous, intense 
character of his genius and his intellect, this continual feeding on 
himself, this letting no daylight in save through the prism of his 
own poetical preferences, certainly narrowed the character of his 
inventions and. restrained his poetry within distinct limitations. 
As far as the intellectual qualities in his work are concerned, we feel 
a cessation of growth in the intention of the works dated after the 
year 1870 or thereabont. Never do we lose in any of the work the 
sense that it is the work of a poet possessed witha rare intellect ;. but 
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after the work of that time, though the manipulation is to the end 
earnest labour, we feel that more or less the intellect was at play, 
not striving to reach higher levels, but revelling in the power it had 
readily at command. Some few years before his death, owing to 
want of health, there is distinctly a waning in the power itself, and 
the reason for painting seems to have ceased to be an imperative 
desire to describe the beauty which touched him vividly. 

The subject-pictures of earlier days have a strong dramatic interest 
that results from an earnest moral questioning attitude of mind which 
allowed of influences outside his own land of poetic dreams to touch 
him strongly; but these, unfortunately, were never carried out—ex- 
cept in the case of Dante’s dream—on a large scale, or when his 
powers as a painter were most magnificent. Mr. Rossetti’s views in 
art matters were remarkable for originality, and he had the power to 
impress on others his original views—even more, he had the power 
of inspiring others with poetical feeling. He had the most kingly, 
but not the most godlike, of poetic gifts. He did not throw his bread 
upon the waters, leaving it to a higher fate to decide how it was to 
benefit mankind. He peremptorily insisted that in his way, and his 
way only, mankind should see and feel. The consequence was that, 
sooner than meet the results of insubordination, he preferred to have 
little to do with his own generation, feeling that his best duty was to 
perfect his own work without allowing any foreign influences to weaken 
or frustrate its power. The feeling of super-sensitiveness to criticism 
was constitutional ; and when such feelings are matters of health, 
there remains but one fair course to be taken by the public with re- 
gard to such a state of things—to regret it. Had Mr. Rossetti 
struggled with every fibre of his will, and exposed his work to public 
criticism, it is believed he would never have become sufficiently in- 
sensitive to adverse criticism to have made it possible for his mind 
to have calmed down to its best work after having been exposed to it. 
Unquestionably, the first duty of any nature gifted with creative 
genius is to do full justice to such genius. Ifa nature is constitu- 
tionally weighted with a sensitiveness which makes it impossible for 
the poet to work out his best power under the conditions of ordinary 
contact with society, there can be no doubt that such contact should 
be eschewed. The result in the work of a poet’s life should be the 
only test as to whether he has wisely or unwisely chosen his manner 
of life, as far as the public is concerned. Most striking is the sense 
in Mr. Rossetti’s work of direct impetus in the genius. There is 
little or none of the weakening effect of anxiety to be found in his 
art. What he wished to say he said in a language which he 
learned with comparative ease—certainly, as far as colour was con- 
cerned—and therefore his art has the power and force that great 
work done easily from natural instinct alone can have. Where 

Mr. Rossetti found a difficulty it was not always overcome; as, for 
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instance, in the flesh-painting of many of the pictures, where the 
drapery, jewels, and flowers are all marvels of beauty. The colour of 
the flesh was a failure, and apparently he was content to leave it as a 
failure. But in his finest work there is a splendour throughout of 
inspired touch. His colour positively burns with fervent purity and 
intensity. There is little reticence in its vividness ; but there is no 
need of reticence. His power as a colourist is equal to the want of 
it. Like an Oriental colourist, he can use the brightest colours and 
the brightest contrasts, and get the work harmonious and right as a 
whole. Though this poetic art of Rossetti’s is laden with the per- 
fumes of incense rather than of flowers, and burns like the rays of the 
setting sun, reflected within closed walls, rather than the rays of light 
which freely illumine the air-spaces of the heavens, it burns too 
purely from a genuine inborn love to be otherwise than wholesome. 
Though on the brain of any one keenly sensitive to the power of colour 
it has an effect almost entrancing (to use the word literally), assuredly 
there is no poison in it. It is most certain that Mr. Rossetti’s art is 
saved from an over-balance of the sensuous qualities by the steadying 
influence of intellectual strength ; an intellectual intention sustains 
and purifies its vivid intensity. Without ostentatiously raising any 
moral question, it might be interesting to pause for a moment, and 
ask, Should we be the better, as human beings, for falling powerfully 
under the influence of Mr. Rossetti’s painted poetry? Distinctly it 
is felt we should be the better. Inherent in the very nature of 
all expressions of true greatness is a reason for their existence; 
and if for their existence, consequently also for their influence. 
Mr. Rossetti’s painted poetry possesses certain inherent qualities 
of greatness to which no one can be sensitive without being the 
better. All natures must be the better for an appreciation of beauty 
in art, which enriches the sensibilities and widens the sympathies to- 
wards various phases of nature. But in the atmosphere of Mr. 
Rossetti’s art there is likewise a strong and weird sense of the demon. 
The exciting effect which his work produces on many flavours rather 
of the fire that was lawlessly stolen from heaven than of the rays of 
the sun that are freely showered on us to refresh and sustain us. 
The particular kind of excitement produced in many natures is similar 
to that which Wagner’s music creates. Mr. Rossetti takes us into 
an atmosphere of enchantment and mystery, and we are left trying 
hopelessly to unravel those mysteries of fate which have always 
stirred the human brain with the deepest questionings. He loved 
to paint the beauty in a woman’s face which holds in a sphinx-like 
gaze a secret—the pent-up mystery of fate; but he cared little to 
link such beauty to any crises in any individual fate. There is a 
nobility in his painted heroines which is of no date, and would out- 
last, it is believed, and predominate over, any changes in race, custom, 
or fashion. What a contrast to the sweet refinement of the English 
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gentlewomen by Sir Joshua Reynolds we saw on other walls of the 
Royal Academy last winter! The purity and grace of these, however 
limited and conventional according to the widest intellectual sympa- 
thies, have a delicate loveliness which we do not look for in the 
Rossettis. But these have a greatness of their own, belonging to no 
special date. A thousand years hence the beauty, such as it is, will 
appeal as directly as it does now. So far, the intense individuality in 
Mr. Rossetti’s taste, and his antagonism to custom and conventional 
standards, such as they exist in our modern days, are strengthening 
elements in his genius. Still, perhaps it is the power in the poetry 
of actual expression, the fervency and concentration, which make the 
colour and design so impressive as an actual space of beauty, which 
are the qualities, more than any directly intellectual choice or senti- 
ment in the work, which will secure a lasting and high interest in Mr. 
Rossetti’s painted poetry. 

In conclusion, the strongest impression which the works of Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Rossetti leave on the mind is that they are both most 
deeply interesting as expressions of our own times on a high level of 
art most rarely reached in these days. Cleverness, and the scientific 
side of art, even genius, so far as accuracy of eye and feeling for the 
aspect of the outside of nature go, govern the popular appreciation 
of art; but such qualities do little in adding to real culture. But 
in Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti we have poet-painters who, like Ten- 
nyson in verse, Ruskin in prose, and George Eliot in fiction, are ex- 
ponents of the complicated but highest sensibilities of our own inner 
lives. In both we have the echoes of spiritual and intellectual 
yearnings, and in both we have a protest against materialism and 
against the creed that physical beauty can be severed from mind and 
spirit, and treated by art in that denuded condition to any good pur- 
pose. Once for all, would it not be better to realise how futile it is 
for us to try and be pagans of the Greek type? We cannot be, we 
are ‘not, entirely sincere if we pretend that beauty, unassociated 
with our own modern moral and spiritual aims, can satisfy us. 
We can be materialists, many of us are materialists; but pagans 
we cannot be in that we cannot refine our higher sensibilities to their 
full nobility as did the Greeks, and omit the influence that Christian 
spirituality and morality have had on so many past centuries, and on 
the mental atmosphere that has surrounded us from our infancy. If 
we allow our taste to become that of materialists, we must give up 
- all hope of any great national art. Never, in any country, at any 
time, has art sprung into real vitality, except through the serious re- 
ligious side of a nation’s thought. Assuredly the genuine English 
temperament is not one which can be satisfied with the surface in 
things. We are slow, but we are constant. If our modern intellec- 
tual vein of thought has no very definite dogmatic religion, there is 
certainly no lack of serious moral fibre, such as is shown, for instance, 
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in our best literature. If we had had the same native instinct and 
opportunity for rightly judging questions of art that we have for 
jadging questions of literature, we should never have been influenced 
by foreign standards of taste in: art as we are allowing ourselves at 
present to be influenced. In Mr. Watts’s and Mr. Rossetti’s art we 
have everything that is most opposed in feeling to modern French 
art. We have a profound reverence for noble beauty, and an earnest- 
ness in the worship of it which is as religious in its way as was the 
worship of a Fra Angelico or a Botticelli. Even without any distinct 
religious creed, it seems a law of human nature that we should try 
and justify our noblest natural emotions by legalising them and 
aiming at putting into their expression something of prayer and praise. 
In the painted poetry we have been considering the prayer may be 
addressed to a somewhat undefined power, and the praise to beauty 
which is not hallowed as a personal deity; yet it remains true that a 
sense of an aspiration towards a higher level of thought and feeling 
was the inspiring motive, and that in such poetry there is to be found 
the strength which emanates alone from some of the noblest of human 
impulses, ' 
EmILie IsaBeL BARRINGTON 





FALLING TRADE AND FACTORY 
LEGISLATION, 


SratesMeENn of various politics concur that more sun is the cure for 
depression in agriculture. All admit depression in trade, but do not 
unite in advising a remedy. Mr. Gladstone, at Leeds, said our 
exports of manufactured goods had declined 161 millions in the 
three years ending 1880 when compared with the year 1872, but he 
neither stated the cause of this nor suggested a cure. 

Many affirm hostile tariffs to be the cause, and recommend pro- 
tection as the only feasible means to restore our trade. We must, 
however, bear in mind that with the exception of Germany no Euro- 
pean State has raised its tariff against us for twenty years. 

Hostile tariffs we have always had, and have contended with suc- 
cessfully till recent years ; now, however, the development of manu- 
facturing abroad, aided by paternal factory legislation at home, is 
seriously embarrassing this country. 

The last Factory Act, which from 1875 reduced the working time 
of factories to fifty-six hours per week, may not have affected all in- 
dustries to the same extent. Many clearly saw that flax and woollen 
industries would be the first to feel the blow, and their fears have 
been fully realised. 

For some years prior to the passing of the last Act, France and 
Belgium were making such rapid strides in flax and woollen spinning 
that it was evident that British spinners would have hard enough 
work, even with sixty hours, to hold their own against the seventy-two 
hours worked on the Continent. In 1874 the late Mr. John Crossley, 
M.P., stated that on account of the difference in hours the Belgians 


and French 


could purchase the wool in London, take it abroad, spin it and send it into the 
Bradford market as yarn cheaper by 3d. or 4d. a lb. than the Bradford manu- 
facturers could afford to sell it. They also competed in piece goods. The result 
was that there were now no less than twenty thousand looms idle in Bradford and 
the district. Formerly in the district from which he came, there existed a large 
loom trade, which supplied yarns to tle manufacturers of fancy goods in Glasgow 
and other parts of Scotland, but that trade had now become unprofitable in con- 
séquence of Belgium having entered into competition with it, and having succeeded 
in transferring the whole of the trade in that article to itself. 
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Thirty-five years ago Great Britain and Ireland possessed 850,000 
flax-spinning spindles, or four and a half times more than the Conti- 
nent, which owned 190,000. At present the United Kingdom has 
1,292,000 spindles, but Continental competitors now possess 1,705,600, 
or 32 per cent. more than Britain. 

Since 1861, 153,500 spindles have been stopped in England, 
52,000 have been stopped in Scotland since 1871, and during the 
last six years 85,000 have been stopped in Ireland, a decrease of 
290,500 flax-spinning spindles, or 184 per cent. The stoppage of 
these factories has thrown 20,000 hands out of employment. The 
shares of the twelve leading Belfast flax-spinning companies quoted 
in the market, with the exception of two, average 58 per cent. under 
par. With equal hours to the Continent all these would be flourish- 
ing concerns. 

British spinners are rapidly losing ground in home, as well as in 
Continental, markets. The following table clearly shows that the 
exports of linen yarn are steadily decreasing, while the imports are as 
steadily increasing :— 


Linen Yarns in lbs. 
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The exports for the six years before the Factory Act of 1874 came 
into operation averaged 32,520,237 lbs., but for the six years after 
the Act they averaged only 20,286,957 lbs., or a decline of 37°6 per 
cent. The year 1880 shows a decline of more than 53 per cent. on 
1870 (the highest point reached), and also shows about 50 per cent. 
less than the average of six years before the Act passed. 

The exports of linens which for the five years ending 1869 
amounted to 1,113,000,000 of yards, and for the five years ending 
1874 were 1,074,000,000 of yards, have fallen in the five years ending 
1880 to 808,000,000 of yards, or a decline of upwards of 26 per cent. 
when compared with the ten years before the Act was passed. 

In the woollen trade figures tell a similar tale. 

The exports of woollen manufactures which for the five years 
ending 1869 were 104,272,500/., and for the five years ending 1874 
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were 129,381,441/., have fallen in the five years ending 1880 to 
85,800,2891., a decrease of 264 per cent. from the ten years preceding 
the passing of the Factory Act; while the imports of these goods 
have risen from 1,141,590/. in 1860 and 3,362,656/. in 1870 to 
7,747,4441. in 1880. 

The exports of woollen and worsted yarns, which for the five years 
ending 1869 were 176,491,329 lbs., and for the five years ending 1874 
amounted to 188,722,864 lbs., have declined in the five years ending 
1880 to 148,859,096 lbs., or a reduction of 184 per cent. when com- 
pared with the ten years prior to the passing of the Act. Theimports 
of these yarns, on the other hand, are rapidly increasing, having risen 
from 1,577,091 lbs. in 1861 and 10,294,415 lbs. in 1870 to 
15,069,831 lbs. in 1880. 

From the large quantity of manufactured goods we have always 
been obliged to export, it is evident that we require the foreign, as 
well as the home, trade to keep our factories going. The dangers 
arising from foreign competition, therefore, do not consist wholly in 
the sending of goods into our home markets, but in preventing us 
exporting to Continental and other markets we formerly supplied. 

A Manchester merchant recently showed me an invoice for 500/. 
worth of goods for shipment to the East, and said, ‘ Formerly I 
gave all such orders to English manufacturers, now I order all in 
Belgium on account of price. These goods are shipped direct from 
Belgium, and of course are not heard of in this country.’ 

Fifeshire manufacturers recently, in one week, placed additional 
orders for 50,000 bundles of linen yarn with French spinners. 

It is certainly very galling for Bradford and Belfast spinners 
to be compelled by Act of Parliament to stand at the doors of their 
half-closed factories, and see foreign agents picking up the orders they 
formerly got. 

Educational enthusiasts insist that foreign spinners are beating 
us on account of their superior technical knowledge. The Royal Tech- 
nical Commissioners must, however, bear in mind that the spinning 
of flax and woollen yarns is so plain and simple a process that there 
is really not much technical knowledge required. Taste and technical 
knowledge are required in designing and finishing the fabrics manu- 
factured from these yarns, but the mere spinning of yarns in which 
foreigners are now beating Belfast and Bradford is entirely a question 
of cost of production. The Royal Technical Commissioners should 
note the significant fact that foreign spinners always back up their 
superior technical knowledge with about 30 per cent. more working 
hours per week, with English machinery, and frequently with English 
managers. If foreign spinners were working shorter hours than 
English and beating us in price, then some weight might be attached 
to the technical knowledge theory. 

About nine years ago certain parties, either to gain popularity 
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or actuated by philanthropic but misguided motives, proposed a 
Nine Hours Bill. In 1874 the late Government took up the question 
and passed an Act for ‘Improving the Health of Women and 
Children in Factories.’ Operatives were by no means unanimous 
in supporting the measure, as we read in the Commissioners’ Report 
to the Local Government Board that ‘among the women especially 
there is a considerable amount of apathy;’ and Mr. Baker, Inspector 
of Factories, in his report said: ‘ Very few women, comparatively, 
appear to want it. The originators of the movement are men.’ 

This Act reduced the hours of labour in factories from sixty to 
fifty-six hours per week, and thus struck one-fifteenth part off the 
entire manufacturing power of the country, as it stopped spinning, 
the producer of all the yarn from which textile fabrics are made, 
and speeds of spinning could not be increased to make up: for the 
loss-of four hours per week. Foreigners. buy the same machinery 
from our best makers, drive as fast, and work seventy-two hours 
against our fifty-six hours per week. Many say an English opera- 
tive can turn off more than a foreign one. I can easily understand 
that a mason, a mechanic, a farmer hoeing potatoes, or any one en- 
gaged in manual labour, may, by pushing, do as much in nine as in 
ten hours; but, in spinning, machinery does the work, the operative 
merely attends to the machine, and it makes no difference whether 
she has an English or French tongue—she cannot control the 
turn off. 

In the debate on this Bill, Mr. Mundella stated that a firm of 
flax spinners in Ireland had written him that the proposed reduction 
in hours would make no difference in their production ; certainly it 
did make no difference to their turn off, as they failed, and closed 
thgir mills before the Act came into operation. 

Mr. Hugh Mason’s opinion was also quoted by Lord. Shaftesbury 
as a ‘quietus’ to alarms about foreign competition ; but three years 
later Mr. Mason changed his views, and published a strong letter 
against the reduction of hours, and stated: ‘The French capitalist 
would make good profits when the English capitalist would be ruined.’ 

Mr. Tennant, late M.P. for Leeds, also derided foreign competition 
in the debate of 1874, but seven years afterwards he closed his large 
flax mills in Leeds, giving foreign competition as his principal reason 
for doing so, thus throwing 1,600 hands out of employment. 

This last Factory Act also struck one-fifteenth part off the entire 
value of all mill property and machinery, involving manufacturers in 
a loss of several millions. Had it been proved that the health of 
operatives was endangered, no manufacturer would have objected, 
but the measure was not supported by medical testimony. 

Of the factory doctors examined, 70°14 per cent. said ‘ factory 
labour as carried on had not any deleterious influence on the health 
of the operatives;’ 81 per cent. said ‘sixty hours per week were not 
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too long for women ;’ and 72 per cent. stated the same.in regard to 
young persons, while 75 per cent. ‘declared that the existing hours 
were not too long for half-timers.’ 

In the debate on the Bill especial stress was laid on the fact that 
infant mortality was greatly increased by mothers. working in 
factories, and neglecting their offspring... The Home Seeretary (Sir 
R. Oross), said: ‘ There could not be a stronger case for interference 
as far as actual injury to the woman herself and to her child was 
concerned, than work at the mill two or three days after her confine- 
ment ;. yet he did not introduce a single clause on this subject 
either into his 1874 Bill, or into his 1878 measure, although he said, 
‘the difficulties of Parliament intervening in. such cases were not 
insuperable ;’ and this was the only grievance supported, by a pre- 
ponderance of medical testimony. 

In the Report of Mr. Baker, Chief Inspector of . Factories, from 
which Sir Richard Cross quoted so largely in support of his 1874 
Bill, it is stated that ‘ the medical commissioners have summarised 
the present grievances of the cotton workers as follows :— 

‘1. High temperatures; 2. ventilation; 3. dust; 4. bad sanitary 
arrangements ; and 5, in the weaving departments from the effects 
of oversized yarn.’ 

Yet the Act of. Parliament as passed has not a single clause in 
addition to those which were already in existence, either to mitigate 
or remove any of the above, which were the real and only grievances, 

The Act simply removed the operative one half-hour earlier each 
day from amongst the dust, whereas the more sensible plan would 
have been to have removed the dust and left the operative. It 
would trouble a medical practitioner to define the difference in the 
effect on the system between working ten hours and working ten 
hours and a half amongst dust. 

Mr. Baker’s Report also stated : ‘The Commissioners have shown 
that the processes of reeling, doubling, winding, warping, and 
weaving have in themselves no debilitating tendency.’ Employers 
replied ‘that of the 450,000 persons employed in the cotton manu- 
facture, 300,000 were to be found in these branches of labour.’ Yet 
the Act shortened the working day for these 300,000 without a single 
argument to support such a step, thus involving these operatives in a 
loss of wages estimated at 760,000/. per annum. 

Reductions in factory hours have hitherto been brought about by 
agitation in busy times. Parliament has never been guided by any 
definite principle; and I now venture to suggest a system which 
would stop this spasmodic haphazard legislation. 

First, the existing restrictions on the labour of adults should be 
reconsidered, and Parliament should fix, say, 60 hours per week, or 
any other time based on medical testimony, as the maximum working 
hours of women; after that legislative interference should stop. 
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Further changes should be left to be brought about by ordinary 
economic and proper causes. 

Second, I would classify factories, the same as we classify ships, 
and make medical inspectors affix bills on the door of each room, 
stating whether it is First, Second, or Third Class. This would warn 
operatives what rooms to avoid, or to demand higher wages for work- 
ing in inferior rooms. It would stimulate mill-owners to employ 
fans for the removal of dust, to ventilate, and otherwise improve 
their factories in order to secure the highest certificate. 

The present system, or rather want of system, of legislation has 
the very opposite effect. A manufacturer has no encouragement to 
erect a fine, well-aired factory, and no inducement is given to him 
to improve his works, as he knows not the day when a Government 
may pass an Act reducing hours to such an extent as to render 
his business, however healthy, wholly unremunerative, and perhaps 
compel him to close his works altogether, and throw him on the world 
without compensation. 

It is manifestly unfair to reduce the hours of labour in palatial 
works such as those at Saltaire, with arguments founded on evils 
existing in wretched hovels of workshops in Black Country towns. 

After English manufacturers have been so heavily handicapped, 
it is rather tantalising for them to be told by Mr. Mundella that 
other countries ‘had sent goods to neutral markets which England 
could have supplied if she had only been wide awake ;’ when he 
surely knows that at no time in commercial history have English 
manufacturers been more wide awake, and making more strenuous 
efforts to push sales in every corner of the globe. 

Instead of increasing our factory hours I would, of course, much 
yather see foreigners reducing theirs; but it would be more difficult 
to induce them to do so than to arrange a French Commercial Treaty. 

It is shallow conceit on our part to continue pooh-poohing foreign 
competition, and to imagine that we can safely continue to work 
shorter hours than any country in the world. We have committed a 
great mistake in enacting laws that raise our cost of production, tie 
our hands, and prevent us competing in every branch of trade. 

The Union of the engineers of Scotland resolved that overtime 
rates must be paid for all hours worked after fifty-one hours per week, 
but, finding after a year or two that trade was going elsewhere, it 
decided that the engineers should return to the former rule and work 
fifty-four hours before demanding overtime. With an Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, there is no such elasticity; in good times or bad 
times, textile manufacturers and operatives are fixed down. 

To regain our position we must increase hours of labour in our 
factories, to enable us, as formerly, to supply the cheaper as well as 
the better qualities of goods, otherwise we shall merely retain our 
trade in specialties. This means stoppage of mills, lower wages, and 
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general depression affecting railway and numerous other interests, and 
lessening the demand for agricultural produce. Employers and em- 
ployed sail in the same boat, both have the same interests at stake, 
but the cry for increased hours must come from the operatives, and 
I urge them to consider this question calmly and dispassionately. 

These Acts are insinuating, eating like a canker at the vitals of 
our industries, on which the greatness of’ England depends; and if 
the operatives do not take up the question at once, they may discover 
their error when too late, and find that they have sucked out the 
yolk and left nothing but the shell. 


ARCHIBALD W. FINLAYSON. 


Vou. XIII.—No.. 76. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FOX-HUNTING. 


Perruars no greater anomaly—no more palpable anachronism—exists 
than fox-hunting in England. Yet it has been called, and is, the 
‘national sport.’ Why? Population increases; the island is filling 
up fast. The limited area unoccupied by human dwellings, ma- 
chineries, and locomotive facilities of all kinds is still, in spite of 
bad seasons, as a rule fertile enough to supply some considerable 
proportion of the increasing wants of the nation. Every acre worth 
cultivating, let waste land reclaimers say what they will, is culti- 
vated; and impoverished landlords and tenants alike are less than 
ever able to bear the losses inflicted by broken fences, unhinged gates, 
and overridden wheat, which are the result of the inroads of con- 
stantly increasing multitudes of ignorant riders unable to distinguish 
seeds from squitch or turnips from tares, and which have already 
caused the masters of several packs of hounds to discontinue the 
public advertisement of their meets. Why, then, is fox-hunting, 
which is generally regarded as the rich man’s or country squire’s 
(by no means synonymous terms) amusement, still the popular sport 
of the nation ? 

The reason is to be found, first, in the manly predilection inherent 
to our Anglo-Saxon nature for a sport into which the element of 
danger conspicuously enters; and, secondly, in that it is essentially a 
democratic sport, wherein the favourite socialistic ideal, ‘ The greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,’ is in some sort realised. The 
red coat—and not it alone, but the top-boot, or any outward and 
visible sign of a fox-hunter—covers a multitude of sins. The law of 
trespass is abolished for the day. The lands of the most exclusive 
aristocrat are open to the public, whether mounted or pedestrian ; 
and the latter have for some years past shown a keenness for and 
appreciation of the sport which, though it sometimes does not con- 
duce to its advancement or consummation, is not only remarkable, 
but also a healthy sign of its continuance in the future. 

But the fact is that fox-hunting—from the cream of the cream 
of sportsmen described by ‘ Nimrod,’ to the humbler class immor- 
talised by ‘ Jorrocks ’—spreads a vast amount of pleasure, satisfaction 
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with self and goodwill towards others over a wide surface of hu- 
manity. All classes enjoy it. The ‘good man across country,’ proud 
of his skill—prouder still of his reputation, and anxious, sometimes 
too anxious, to retain it—perhaps derives the keenest enjoyment of 
all, so long as all goes well; but this important proviso shows that 
his position is not so secure, as regards happiness, as that of his 
humbler, less ambitious, or less proficient brethren. A slight acci- 
dent, a bad start, a sudden turn of the hounds—especially if in 
favour of some distinguished rival on the other flank—will send him 
home with a bitterness of soul unknown to and incapable of reali- 
sation by those whose hopes are centred on a lesser pinnacle of fame 
or bliss, with whom to be absolutely first is not a sine qué non for 
the enjoyment of a run. 

But supposing all does go well. There is a burning scent, a good 
fox, a good country ; he is on a good horse, and has got a good start ; 
then for the next twenty or thirty minutes (Elysium on earth can 
scarcely ever last longer) he absorbs as much happiness into his 
mental and physical organisation as human nature is capable of con- 
taining at one time. Such a man, so launched on his career, is 
difficult to catch, impossible to lead, and not very safe to follow ; but 
I will try to do the latter for a page or two on paper. He is riding 
on the left or right of the hounds (say the left for present purposes), 
about parallel with their centre, or a little {in rear of them, if they 
run evenly and do not tail, and about fifty yards wide of them. The 
fields are chiefly grass, and of good size. The hounds are ‘racing,’ 
heads up and sterns down, with very little cry or music—indicative 
of a scent rarely bequeathed by modern foxes. The fences are, as a 
tule, strong, but not high—the ‘stake and bound’ of the grazing 
countries ; but ever and anon a low but strong rail on the nearer, or 
the glimmer of a post on the further side, makes our friend commu- 
nicate silently and mysteriously with his horse—a fine-shouldered, 
strong-quartered animal, almost, if not quite, thoroughbred—as he 
approaches the obstacle, on the necessity of extra care or increased 
exertion. It is, as the rider knows, an ‘ oxer,’ 7.¢. a strongly-laid fence, 
a wide ditch, and at an interval of about three or four feet from the 
latter a strong single oak rail secured between stout oak posts. 
Better for him if the ditch is on the nearer and this rail on the 
further side, as, if his horse jumps short, his descending impetus will 
probably break it, provided it is not very strong and new, in which 
case a calamity will probably occur; but a collision with such a rail 
on the nearer side may lead to risky complications of horse and rider 
in the wide ditch and fence above alluded to. 

Our friend, however, has an electric or telephonic system of inter- 
eourse with his horse (no whip or spur, mind you) which secures him 
from such disasters, and he sails onwards smoothly—his gallant horse 
taking the fences in his stride—and now, the crowd being long ago 
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disposed of, and his course truly laid for two or three fields ahead, he 
has leisure to inspect his company. Right and left of him (no true 
sportsman ever looks back) are some half-a-dozen good men and true 
going their own line; those on the right perhaps two hundred yards 
wide of him, as none but a tailor will ride the line of the hounds, 
and they on their side allow the same lateral space or interval that 
he does on his. Those on his left are nearer to him, and so far have 
done their devoir gallantly in the front with himself; but this cannot 
last. His is the post of advantage as well as of honour, and a slight 
turn to the right occurring simultaneously with the apparition of a 
strong ‘ bullfinch,’ or grown-up unpleached thorn fence, black as 
Erebus, with only one weak place possible to bore through, which is 
luckily just in his line, turns these left hand competitors into humble 
followers, for at the pace hounds are going they cannot regain their 
parallel positions. As time goes on, similar accidents occur to the 
riders on the right, and these, with a fall or two and a refusal, 
reduce the front line to two men only, our friend on the left and one 
rival on the right. A ploughed field, followed by a grass one, ridge- 
and-furrow and uphill, makes our friend take a pull at his horse, for 
the ridges are ‘against’ or across him; they are high and old- 
fashioned, and covered with molehills, while the furrows are very deep 
and ‘sticky,’ causing even our skilled friend to roll about rather likea 
ship at sea, and less practised riders to broach-to altogether. As he 
labours across this trying ground, ‘hugging the wind,’ so to speak, 
as closely as he can, keeping the sails of his equine craft just full and 
no more—with a tight hold of his head, his anxious eye earnestly 
scans the sky line, where looms out an obstacle, the most formidable 
yet encountered—a strong staken-bound fence leaning towards him, 
which he instinctively knows to be garnished on the other side with 
a very wide ditch, whether or not further provided with an ox-rail 
beyond that, he cannot tell, What he sees is enough—considering 
the ground he has just traversed, and that he must go at the fence 
uphill—to wish himself safe over. However, with a sense of relief, he 
sees a gleam of daylight in it, which he at first half hopes is a gap, but 
which turns out to be a good stiff bit of timber nailed between two 
ash trees. It is strong and high, but lower than the fence ; the ‘ take 
off’ is good, and there is apparently no width of ditch beyond. So, 
thanking his stars or favourite saint that ‘ timber ’ is his horse’s special 
accomplishment, he ‘ goes for it.’ It don’t improve on acquaintance. 
Now is the time for hands. Often—oh, how often !—have hands saved 
the head or the neck ! and fortunately his are faultless. Without hurry, 
just restraining his impatience (he has the eagerness of youth), yet 
leaving him much to himself, he puts his horse at it in a steady 
hand canter, dropping his hand at the instant the sensible beast takes 
off to an inch in the right place, and he is safe over without even 


a rap. 
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A glorious sea of grass is now before him. 
Quocunque adspicias, nihil est nisi gramen et a*r ! 


A smooth and gradual slope with comparatively small fences leads 
down to the conventional line of willows which foreshadows the 
inevitable brook, without which neither in fact nor story can a good 
run with hounds occur. Now it is that our hero shows himself a 
consummate master of his art. The ploughed and ridge-and-furrow 
fields, above alluded to, followed by the extra exertion of the 
timber jump at the top of the hill, have rather taken the ‘ puff’ out 
of his gallant young horse, and besides from the same causes the 
hounds by this time have got rather the better of him. In short, 
they are a good field ahead of him, and going as fast as ever. This 
would the eager and excitable novice—aye, not only he, but some 
who ought to know better—think the right time to recover the lost 
ground, and ‘ put the steam on’ down the hill. O fool! Does the 
engine-driver ‘ put the steam on’ at the top of Shap Fell? He shuts 
it off—saves it: the incline does the work for him without it. Our 
friend does the same ; pulls his horse together, and for some distance 
goes no faster than the natural stride of his horse takes him down the 
hill. Consequently the lungs, with nothing to do, refill with air, 
and the horse is himself again; whereas, if he had been hurried just 
at that moment, he would have ‘ gone to pieces’ in two fields, Half 
a mile or so further on, having by increase of pace and careful 
observation of the leading hounds, resulting in judicious nicks, 
recovered his position on the flank of the pack, he finds himself 
approaching the brook. He may know it to be a big place, or be 
ignorant of its proportions; but, in either case, his tactics are the 
same. He picks out a spot where no broken banks appear, and the 
grass is visible on the other side, and where, if any, there may be a 
stunted bush or two on his side of it; there he knows the bank is 
sound, for there is nothing more depressing than what may happen, 
though mounted on the best water jumper in your stable, to find 
yourself and him, through the breaking down of a treacherous under- 
mined bank in the very act of jumping the brook, subsiding quietly 
into the water. The bush at least secures him from such a fate. 
About one hundred yards from the place he ‘ steadies’ his horse 
almost to a hand canter till within half-a-dozen strides of the brook, 
when he sits down in his saddle, and lets him go at it full speed. 
The gallant beast knows what this means, and also by cocking his 
ears, snatching at the bridle, and snorting impatiently, shows his 
master that he is aware of what is before him. Through the com- 
bination of his own accurate judgment and his master’s fine handling, 
he takes off exactly at the right distance, describes an entrancing 
parabola in the air, communicating to his rider as near an approach 
to the sensation of flying as mortal man can experience, and lands 
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with a foot to spare on the other side of the most dreaded and his- 
torically disastrous impediment in the whole country—a good eighteen 
feet of open water. 

And now, perhaps, our friend realises the full measure of his 
condensed happiness, not unmixed with selfishness; as perhaps he 
would own, while he gallops along the flat meadow, not forgetting 
to pat his horse, especially as he hears a faint ‘swish’ from the 
water, already one hundred yards in his rear; the result, as he 
knows, of the total immersion of his nearest follower, which, as he 
also knows, will probably bar the way to many more, for a ‘ brook with 
aman in it’ is a frightful example, an objectionable and fear-inspiring 
spectacle to men and horses alike, and there is not a bridge for miles, 
As for proffering assistance, I fear it never enters his head. He 
don’t know who it is, and mortal and imminent peril on the part of a 
dear friend would alone induce him to forego the advantage of his 
present position, and he knows there are plenty behind too glad of 
the opportunity, as occasionally with soldiers in a battle, of retiring 
from the fray in aid of a disabled comrade. So he sails on in glory, 
the hounds running, if anything, straighter and faster than ever. 
‘That very morning, perchance, he was full of care, worried by letters 
from lawyers and stewards, duns, announcements of farms thrown 
upon his hands; and, if an M.P., of a certain contest at the coming 
election. Where are all these now? Ask of the winds! They are 
vanished. His whole system is steeped in delight; there is not 
space in it for the absorption of another sensation. Talk of opium? 
of hatchis? they cannot supply such voluptuous entrancement as a 
run like this ! 

‘Taking stock’ again of his company, he is rather glad to see 
{for he is not an utterly selfish fellow) that the man on the right has 
also got safely over the big brook, and is going well; but there is 
absolutely no one else in sight. It is clear that unless a ‘ check’ of 
some duration occurs, or the scent should die away, or the fox should 
deviate from his hitherto straight course, these two cannot be over- 
taken, or even approached. No such calamity—for in this case it 
would be a calamity—takes place; and the hounds, now evincing 
that peculiar savage eagerness which denotes the vindictive mood 
known as ‘running for blvod,’ hold on their way across a splendid 
grass country for some two miles further with undiminished speed. 
Then an excited rustic is seen waving his hat as he runs to open a 
gate for our friend on the left, exclaiming, as the latter gallops 
through with hurried but sincere thanks, ‘He's close afore ’em: 
they'll have him soon!’ And sure enough, a field or two further 
the sight of a dark brown object slowly toiling up a long pasture- 
field by the side of a high straggling thorn fence causes our now 
beaming rider to rise in his stirrups and shout, for the information 
and’ encouragement of his companion on the right, ‘ Yonder he 
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goes!’ The hounds, though apparently too intent on their work to 
notice this ejaculation, seem nevertheless to somewhat appreciate its 
import, for their leaders appear to press forward with a panting, 
bloodshot impatience ominous of the end. Yet a few more fields, 
and over the crown of the hill the dark brown object is to be seen 
in slow rolling progression close before them. And now ‘from scent 
to view, with a final crash of hound-clamour followed by dead 
silence, as fox and hounds together involve themselves in a con- 
fused entangled ball or heap in the middle of a splendid pasture 
only two fields from the wood which had been the fox’s point from 
the first; and many a violated henroost and widowed gander is 
avenged ! 

Our friend is off his horse in an instant, and leaving him with out- 
stretched legs and quivering tail (no fear of his running away—he had 
been jumping the last few fences rather ‘ short’), is soon occupied in 
laying about the hounds’ backs with his whip gently and judiciously 
(it don’t do for a stranger to be too energetic or disciplinarian on 
these rare occasions), and with the help of his friend, who arrives 
only an instant later, and acts with similar promptitude and judg- 
ment, succeeds in clearing a small ring round the dead fox. 
‘ Whoohoop !’ they both shout alternately, but rather breathlessly, as 
Ravager and Ruthless make occasional recaptures of the fox, requir- 
ing strong coercive measures before they yield possession. ‘* Who 
has a knife?’ They can hardly hear themselves speak ; and a fum- 
bling in the pocket, rather than the voice, conveys the inquiry. Our 
friend has; and placing his foot on the fox’s neck, contrives to cir- 
cumcise and pull off the brush pretty artistically. He hands it to 
his companion, and wisely deciding to make no post-mortem surgical 
efforts on the head, holds the stiff corpse aloft for one moment only 
—the hounds are bounding and snapping, and the situation is getting 
serious—and hurls it with a final ‘Whoohoop!’ and ‘Tear him!’ 
which latter exhortation is instantly and literally followed, among 
the now absolutely uncontrollable canine mob. And now both, rather 
happy to find themselves unbitten, form themselves on the spot, and 
deservedly, into a small Mutual Admiration Society, for they are the 
sole survivors out of perhaps three hundred people, and ecstatically 
compare notes on this long-to-be-remembered run. Meanwhile the 
huntsman first, and the rest of the field by degrees and at long in- 
tervals, come straggling up from remote bridges and roads. It has 
not been a run favourable to the ‘ point rider,’ who sometimes arrives 
at the ‘ point’ before the fox himself, for it has been quite straight, 
measuring on the map six miles from point to point, and the time, 
from the ‘ holloa away’ to the kill, exactly thirty minutes. 

And here, leaving our two friends to receive the congratulations (not 
all of them quite sincere) of an admiring and envious field, and toapo- 
logise to the huntsman for the hurried obsequies of the fox, whereby 
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his brush and head—the latter still contended for by some of the 
more insatiable hounds, and a half-gnawed pad or two—are by this 
time the only evidence of his past existence, I will leave the record 
of deeds of high renown, and, having shown the extreme of delight 
attainable by the first-class men or senior wranglers of fox-hunting, 
proceed to demonstrate how happiness likewise attends those who 
don’t go in for honours—who are only too happy with a ‘ pass,’ and 
what endless sources of joy the hunting-field supplies to all classes of 
riders. In short, to paraphrase a line of Pope, to 


See some strange comfort every sort supply. 


From the very first I will go to the very last; and among these, 
strange to say, the very hardest riding often occurs. When I have 
found myself as I often have—and as may happen through combina- 
tions of circumstances to the best of us—among the very last in a 
gallop, I have observed a touching spectacle. Men, miles in the 
rear, seeing nothing of the hounds, caring nothing for the hounds, 
riding possibly in an exactly opposite direction to the hounds, yet 
with firm determination in their faces, racing at the fences, crossing 
each other, jostling and cramming in gateways and gaps. These men, 
I say, are enjoying themselves after their manner, as thoroughly as 
the front rank. These men neither give nor take quarter, but ride over 
and are ridden over with equal complacency, without a hound in sight 
or apparent cause for their violent exertions and daring enterprises. 
For though the post of honour may be in front, the post of danger is 
in the mélée of the rear. Honour to the brave, then, here as in the 
front. Here, as in the front, there is perfect equality. Here, also, as 
everywhere in the field, there are the self-assertion, independence, com- 
anunistic contempt for private property, and complete freedom of 
action which constitute the main charm of the sport. No questions 
of precedence here ; every man is free to ride where he likes. The 
chimney sweep can go before the duke, and very often does so. Here, 
as in the front, precedence at a fence, gap, or gate is settled on the 


lines of the 
Good old plan, 


That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can. 


The late Mr. Surtees, whose ‘Jorrocks, ‘Sponge,’ and ‘ Facey 
Romford ’ are immortal characters, used to say that the tail of a run 
where he himself almost always rode, was the place for sport; 
that, in addition to the ludicrous incidents there occurring so fre- 
quently for his entertainment, human nature could be studied with 
the greatest advantage from that position. And indeed he was 
right, for there is more to study from. And with what varieties ; 
The half hard, the wholly soft, the turbulent, the quiescent, the 
practical, the geographical and the political or digestion-seeking 
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rider, these men are to be studied from the rear, because few of 
them are ever seen in front; and nevertheless they return to their 
_ homes justified fully as much in their own opinion as he who has in 
point of fact, and undoubtedly, ‘had the best of it’ all through the 
run. This merciful arrangement or dispensation makes every rider 
contented and happy in his own way. 

Among these is to be found the ‘hard’ rider who devotes his 
attention entirely to fences, and never looks at the hounds at all. 
Consequently, he never sees a run, but is quite satisfied if he jumps a 
certain number of large fences, and gets a corresponding average of 
falls in the day. The late Lord Alvanley, seeing one of these gentle- 
men riding furiously at a fence not in the direction of the hounds, 
shouted to him ‘Hi! hi!’ and when the surprised and somewhat 
indignant sportsman stopped his horse, and turned to know what 
was the matter, pointed to another part of the fence and added 
calmly, ‘There’s a much bigger place here!’ This man, too, 
thoroughly enjoys himself, gets plenty of exercise, and at the same 
time provides good means of livelihood for the local surgeon. Then 
there is the violent rider, who would be annoyed if he knew that he 
was generally called the ‘Squirter,’ who gallops, but doesn’t jump ; 
though from his severely cut order of clothing, general horsiness of 
appearance, and energetic behaviour in the saddle, he is apt to impose 
on those who don’t know how quiescent and harmless the first fence 
will immediately render him. His favourite field of operations isa 
muddy lane, where he gallops past with squared elbows and defiant 
aspect, scattering more mud behind him than any one horse and man 
ever before projected or cast back upon an astonished and angered 
public. Through the gate, if any, at the end he crams his way, regard- 
less alike of such expressions as ‘ Take care!’ ‘ Where are you coming 
to ?’—an absurd question, decidedly, the object being evident—and 
also very properly disregarding and treating with utter contempt the 
man (always to be found in a gateway) who says ‘ There is no hurry!’ 
a gratuitous falsehood, as his own conduct sufficiently proves. In 
the open field beyond he rushes like a whirlwind past any one who may 
be in front, and, so long as gates or only small gaps are in his line, 
pursues a triumphant course. But he has no root, and in time of 
temptation is apt to fall away: that is, the moment a fence of the 
slightest magnitude presents itself. Then he fades away—disappears, 
and is no mere seen; yet he, like the ephemera, has had his day, 
though a short one, and returns to his well-earned rest contented and 
happy. 

Then there is a character for whom I have always had a sincere 
respect and sympathy—the ‘ hard funker.’ Than he no man has a 
more cruel lot. He is the victim of a reputation. On some occasion 
his horse ran away with him, or some combination of circumstances 
occurred, resulting in his ‘ going’ brilliantly in a fun, or being carried 
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safely over some impossible place which, though he subsequently, like 
Mr. Winkle in his duel, had presence of mind enough to speak of 
and treat as nothing out of the way, and to have jumped which was 
to him an ordinary occurrence, he could not in any unguarded mo- 
ment contemplate, allude to, or even think of without shuddering. 
By nature nervous and timid—weaknesses reacted upon as a sort of 
antidote by a love of notoriety and a secret craving for admiration 
and applause—this heavy calamity had occurred to him, from which 
he could never shake himself free. 


The burden of an honour 
Unto which he was not born, 


clung to him wheresover he went. Greatness was thrust upon him. 
He must ride; it was expected from him. ‘ Noblesse oblige!’ he 
hates it, but he must do it. It embitters his life, but he dare not 
sacrifice the reputation. The eyes of Europe are upon him, as he 
thinks ; and so, though in mortal fear during the most part of every 
hunting day, he endures it. He suffers, and is strong. Each day 
requires from him some feat of daring for the edification of the field ; 
and he does it, usually executing it in sight of the whole field, when 
hounds are running slowly, charging some big fence, which there is 
no real necessity for jumping, at full speed, and shutting his eyes as 
he goes over. The county analyst, if called upon to examine the 
contents of the various flasks carried by the field, would pronounce 
this gentleman’s sherry or brandy to be less diluted with water than 
any one else’s. Honour tohim! If you feel no fear, what credit 
to ride boldly? But if you really ‘ funk,’ and ride boldly, this is to 
be brave indeed. 

, Then among the more passive class of riders comes the man 
who goes in entirely for ‘a sporting get-up,’ especially for a 
faultless boot, which is generally regarded as a sure indication of 
riding power. The old Sir Richard Sutton, when asked, during 
his mastership of the Quorn Hounds, whether So-and-so, recently 
arrived from the country, could ride, replied: ‘I don’t know—I 
have not seen him go; but I should think he could, for he hangs 
a good boot. To arrive, however, at this rarely attained perfection 
of sporting exterior, I grieve to say that an almost total absence of 
calf is indispensable; but with this physical advantage in his favour, 
if he can otherwise ‘ dress up to it,’ very little more is required from 
him, He expends all his energies on his ‘ get-up,’ and when he is 
‘got-up’ he is done and exhausted for the day, and is seldom seen 
out of a trot ora lane. Then there is the man ‘who can tell you all 
about it.’ He will describe the whole run, with fervent and florid 
descriptions of this awkward fence, or that wide brook, not positively 
asserting, but leaving you to infer, that he was in the front rank all 
the way ; but somehow no one else will have ever seen him in any part 
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of the run. This rider is gifted with a vivid imagination and vast 
powers of invention, and, as a rule, never leaves the road. Then there 
is the politician who button-holes you at every possible opportunity 
on the subject of the Affirmation Bill, extracting from you probably, 
as your attention is most likely not intent on this matter just then, 
some ‘ oaths’ not required by the statute. Then there is, finally, the 
honest man who comes out, without disguise or pretence, solely for 
the benefit of his digestion; who never intends to jump, and never 
does jump. 

All these varied classes are happy, and not a few of them go home 
under the firm impression that they have distinguished themselves ; 
and some even comfort themselves with the reflection that they have 
‘cut down’ certain persons, who are probably quite unaware of this 
operation having been performed upon them, or may possibly be of 
opinion that they themselves have performed it on the very indi- 
viduals who are thus rejoicing in this reversed belief. 

With all this there is throughout these varied classes of riders, 
although occasional bickerings may arise, a general tone of good 
humour and tolerance rarely to be found in other congregations of 
mankind. Landlords and tenant farmers—whose natural relation 
to each other has recently been described by political agitators 
(with their usual accuracy) as one of mutual coldness, distrust, and 
antagonism—here meet with smiling countenances and jovial greet- 
ings, and the only question of ‘ tenant right’ here is the right of the 
tenant to ride over his landlord, or of the landlord to take a similar 
liberty with his tenant. Rivals in business, opponents in politics, 
debtors and creditors—all by common consent seem to wipe off old 
scores, and, for the day at least, to be at peace and charity with their 
neighbours. 

One man only may perhaps be sometimes excluded from the 
benefits arising out of this approximation to the millennium, and 
he, to whom I have not yet alluded, is the most important of all— 
the master. No position, except perhaps a member of Parliament’s, 
entails so much hard work, accompanied with so little thanks, as that 
of a master of fox-hounds. A ‘fierce light, inseparable from his 
semi-regality, beats on him ; his every act is scrutinised and discussed 
by eyes and tongues ever ready to mark and proclaim what is done 
amiss. Very difficult is it for him to do right. There are many 
people to. please, and often what pleases one offends another. 
Anything going wrong, any small annoyance, arriving too late at the 
meet, getting a bad start, drawing away from, and not towards, the 
grumbler’s home (and grumblers, like the poor, must always be 
among us)—all these things are apt to be somehow visited on the 
unhappy master. 


Upon the King! let us our'lives—our souls, 
Our.debts, ... our sins, lay on the King! 
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Then there is the anxiety for his hounds’ safety among wild riders 
and kicking three-year-olds. He knows each hound, and has a 
special affection for some, which makes him in gateways or narrow 
passes, as they thread their way among the horses’ feet, shudder to his 
inmost core. Sir Richard Sutton was once overheard, when arriving 
at the meet, putting the following questions to his second-horse man: 
‘Many people out?’ ‘A great many, Sir Richard.’ ‘Ugh!’ ‘Is 
Colonel F. out?’ ‘ Yes, Sir Richard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh!’ ‘Is Mr. B. out?’ 
‘ Yes, Sir Richard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh!’ Then couple up ‘ Valiant’ and 
‘Dauntless,’ and send them both home in the brougham !’ 

This same master in my hearing called aside at one of his meets 
a gentleman, who was supposed by him to be not very particular as 
as to how near he rode to the hounds, and, pointing out one particular 
hound, said: ‘Please kindly take notice of that hound. He is the 
most valuable animal in the pack, and I would not have him ridden over 
for anything.’ The gentleman promptly and courteously replied: ‘I 
would do anything to oblige you, Sir Richard; but I have a shocking 
bad memory for hounds, and J’m afraid he will have to take his 
chance with the rest!’ All these things are agonising to a master, 
and other anxieties perplex him. He knows how much of his sport 
depends on the good will of the tenant farmers, and he sees with 
pain rails needlessly broken, crops needlessly ridden over, gates 
unhinged or left open, perhaps fronting a road, along which the libe- 
rated cattle or horses may stray for miles, giving their angry pro- 
prietors possibly days of trouble to recover them. Second-horse men 
too are often careless in this respect. But I must here remark 
as to the tenant farmers, that, as a rule, their tolerance is 
beyond all praise, especially when, as unfortunately is the case in 
amany countries, the mischievous trespassers above alluded to have 
no connection with the county or hunt, do not subscribe to the 
hounds, or spend a shilling directly or indirectly in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Time was when the oats, the straw, and the hay were bought and 
consumed by the stranger in the land, who thus brought some ad- 
vantage to the farmer, and in other matters to the small trader. But 
now he arrives by train and so departs, leaving broken fences and 
damaged crops as the only trace of his visit. These are the evils 
which may lead to the decadence of fox-hunting. But Mr. Oakeley, 
master of the Atherstone, an especially and deservedly popular man, it 
is true, had a magnificent proof of an opposite conclusion the other day, 
when over a thousand tenant farmers, on the bare rumour of the hounds 
being given up, got up, and signed in a few days, a testimonial or 
memorial to beg him to continue them, and pledging themselves to 
do all they could to promote the sport in every way. This is the 
bright side of a ‘ master’s’ life. 
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But not to all is it given to bask in such sunshine. Earnest 
labour is required to attain this or any other success. And the fol- 
lowing rules, I believe, always guided Mr. Oakeley’s conduct as a 


master :— 

1. To buy his horses as much as possible from the farmers them- 
selves—not from dealers. 

2. To buy his forage in the country. 

3. To keep stallions for use of farmers at a low fee, and to give 
prizes for young horses bred in the district. (In both these objects 
many are of opinion that the master ought to be helped by the State, 
as nothing would encourage the breeding of horses so much, or at 
such small cost.) 

4. To give prizes, create rivalry as to the ‘walked’ puppies, by 
asking the farmers over to see them when they return to head- 
quarters, and giving them luncheon. 

5. To draw all coverts in their turn, and not to cut up any par- 
ticular portion unduly because it may be a better country with more 
favourite coverts. 

Lastly. To get farmers to act for themselves as much as 
possible in the management of poultry claims, &c., which they will 
then have a pride in keeping low. And above all ever to recognise 
and acknowledge that tenant farmers have, to say the least, an equal 
voice with the landowners as to the general management of the 
hunting. 

But I have done. I have shown, I hope, that, on the whole, 
fox-hunting brings happiness to all—the fox, when killed or hard 
run excepted—but I cannot go into the larger question of humani- 
tarian sentiment ; he is often not killed; and, till he is, leads a jovial 
life, feasting on the best, and thief, villain, and murderer as he 
is, protected even by the ruthless gamekeeper. In return for this 
his day of atonement must come. But for the sport, he would 
not have existed; and when he dies gallantly in the open, as in the 
run above depicted, his sufferings are short. I myself like not the 
last scene of some hunts, when, his limbs having failed him, the 
poor fox is driven to depend on the resources of his vulpine brain 
alone. Often have I turned aside, declining to witness the little 
stratagems of his then piteous cunning; nay, more, I confess, when 
I alone have come across the hiding-place of a ‘ beaten fox,’ and he 
has, so to speak, confided his secret to me with his upturned and 
indescribably appealing eye, it has been sacred with me; I have 
retired softly, and rejoiced with huge joy when the huntsman at last 
ealls away his baffled pack. 

Altogether, I maintain that, with such exceptions, at small cost of 
animal suffering, great enjoyment is compassed by all.-There are 
miseries of course even out hunting; there arefainy ‘days, bad 
scenting days, and inconvenient mounts. The celebrated Jem Mason, 
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a splendid rider and quaint compounder of expressions, used to say that 
the height of human misery was to be out hunting on an ‘ ewe-necked 
horse, galloping over a molehilly field, down hill, with bad shoulders, 
a snafile bridle, one foot out of the stirrup, and a flyin your eye.’ But 
he dealt in figurative extremes. He replied to some one who asked 
him as to the nature of a big-looking fence in front: ‘ Certain death 
on this side, my lord, and eternal misery on the other!’ Such 
sorrows as these are not much to balance against the weight of happi- 
ness in the other scale. SoI myself in my old age still preserve the 
follies of my youth, and counsel others to do the ’same. ‘Laugh and 
be fat,’ says some modern advertisement. ‘ Hunt and be happy,’ say I 
still. But who shall pierce the veil of the future? As with the 
individual so I think it is with nations. They too when they grow 
old should preserve, or at least, not too remorselessly extinguish their 
follies. I fear lest in grasping at the shadow of national perfection 
we only attain the reality of a saturnalia of prigs—an apotheosis of 
claptrap. Legislation has performed such queer antics lately that the 
angels must be beginning to weep. And ugly visions sometimes haunt 
me of a time coming, which shall be a good time to no man, at least 
to no Englishman, when an impossible standard of pseudo-philan- 
thropy and humanitarian morality shall be attempted; when the 
butcher shall lie down with the lamb, the alderman with the turtle, 
and the oyster shall not be eaten without anesthetics ; when nature 
itself shall be under the eye of the police, and detectives watch the 
stoat’s pursuit of the rabbit and keep guard over spider’s webs; 
when all property (and not in land alone, my advanced friend !) 
save that of Hardware magnates, who have made a monopoly and 
called it peace, shall be confiscated as an ‘unearned increment’ to 
the State; when we have by legislative enactment forbidden the 
prevention and sanctioned the admission of loathsome diseases, and 
anti-fox-hunting’ may be as loud a cry as anti-vaccination ; when 
there is @ Parliament on College Green; whten the ‘ languishing 
nobleman’ of Dartmoor is free, and repossessed of his broad acres, 
which, in his case alone, because they so clearly belong to some 
one else, shall escape confiscation; when, as a final climax to our 
national madness, we have employed science to dig a hole under 
the’ sea, and, by connecting us with the Continent, deprive us of 
the grand advantage which nature has given us, and which has 
conferred on us centuries of envied stability, while thrones were 
rocking and constitutions sinking all around us ; when, having already 
passed laws not only to prohibit our children being educated with the 
knowledge and fear of God before their eyes, but even to forbid His 
very name to be mentioned in our schools, we deliberately and scorn- 
fully abandon our ancient religion and admit proclaimed infidelity 
and public blasphemy to the sanction, recognition, and approval of 
Parliament ;—then indeed we need not wonder if we lose not only 
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our national sports, but our national existence; and if Divine Provi- 
dence, giving practical effect to the old quotation, 


Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat, 


allows England, after passing through the phases of insanity which 
she has already begun to display, to be blotted out from the nations of 
the world. 

W. BroMLey DAVENPORT. 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


TuERE has been no lack of legislation with respect to the dwellings of 
the working classes during the last thirty years. The statutes passed 
within the period mentioned have been numerous enough, in all 
conscience, and the objects of the Legislature, as expressed in those 
enactments, appear to have been well intentioned in all their main 
provisions. But whether from a want of adequate knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the legislators and their advisers, especially as 
to the condition and requirements of the poor ; or by reason of the 
inaptitude of those responsible for the drafting of the Bills, as shown 
by the want of grasp and far-reaching prevision in the construction 
of the provisions in the several measures passed for securing the 
objects intended; or on account of the feebleness of the enforcing 
clauses and penalties attached for a breach thereof in the Acts as 
passed ; or because of the defective administration of the law by the 
local authorities by whom they were, and have to be, administered ; 
or some deficiency in the powers conferred upon the local authorities 
‘to whose jurisdiction the enforcement of the law was committed ; or 
other and extraneous difficulties connected with and inseparable from 
the subject-matter itself—the Acts have hitherto been a decided and 
disastrous failure, in so far as their ostensible purpose is concerned. 
That they have done some good all will admit, and that they are 
capable of conferring still greater advantages upon the classes for 
whose especial benefit they were passed, few will deny; but, con- 
sidering the express object of the statutes, they have done com- 
paratively little, as yet, towards providing cheap, convenient, cleanly, 
and healthy dwellings for the masses of the poor. 

The failure of the Acts is, indeed, conspicuous, not in London 
only, but in all our large towns throughout the kingdom. It is in 
the Metropolis, however, that the failure is most felt, because the 
need for action was greater, and the consequences resulting from the 
non-execution of the Acts, or abortive attempts to carry them out, 
were and are calamitous, both to the poor and to the general com- 
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munity. Recent investigations by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, by the Dwellings Committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society, 1881, by commissioners either sent out by 
newspaper proprietors, or by other agencies, show that the present 
condition of things, in some districts more especially, is intolerable, 
and most dangerous to the public health. Reference is frequently 
made to Drury Lane and its vicinity, and to parts of Whitechapel, 
as though these localities were in a more deplorable state than any 
other parts of the Metropolis. But this is not the case. Numerous 
neighbourhoods could be mentioned where the foul condition of the 
dwellings is equally bad, and overcrowding quite as great, as in those 
districts. Parts of Westminster, portions of the Holborn district in 
the vicinity of Gray’s Inn Lane, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles ; Lambeth, 
Southwark, Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and many other districts, 
both north and south of the Thames, may be named as claimants for 
the questionable honour of being the greatest sinner against the 
laws of decency and health in the matter of housing the poor. In 
all these districts (sanitary, they are called in Acts of Parliament 
relating to public health, though in a most insanitary condition as 
regards their actual state) there are ‘ narrow streets and courts down 
which no wind blows, and upon which the sun seldom shines,’ to use 
Dr. Farr’s words; and in which the dwellings are tenanted, from 
cellar to garret, with a teeming mass of sickly, decrepid, diseased, 
and poverty-stricken humanity, many persons among whom cannot 
obtain better accommodation, if they desire it ever so much, and in 
some of whom even the desire to do so seems utterly extinguished. 
In many such localities owners of much of the property are al- 
most as powerless, in so far as their individual ability goes, as 
the tenants are helpless, in the matter of improvements and re- 
building. The law helps them not; on the contrary, it hampers 
them. 

The causes of failure are many and various, above and beyond 
the defects in the Acts themselves, before alluded to. One of the 
reasons why private owners have done so little is because they have 
only a partial and, it may be, a brief, limited interest in point of 
time in the property. For the most part it is leasehold, and the 
freeholder will not contribute to the outlay necessary for making 
extended alterations and improvements. Sooner or later some of 
the principles of the Irish Land Act, or other similar provisions for 
attaining a like object, will have to be enacted for the protection of 
leaseholders, so as to enable them to obtain compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements on expiry of lease, or an extension of the 
period for determining such lease in lieu of compensation. More- 
over, the leases are often in many hands, all under one and the same 
freeholder ; and one, or even a few of the lessees combined, can do little 
or nothing effectual towards abating the nuisance or reconstructing 
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the premises. It is here that the local authority can come in, under 
the Acts, with their compulsory powers of purchase, a privilege not 
enjoyed by private owners, ‘except under special Acts. Another 
reason is the cost. Taking down and rebuilding in the more crowded 
parts of the Metropolis is a very different thing to erecting a house 
in the suburbs, on a clear site, with a fixed ground rent extending 
over a lengthened period. In the former case numerous contingencies 
have to be provided for, and it is seldom that the new building can 
be erected without incurring liability for damage to adjoining 
property. Then the ground rents are higher, and not infrequently 
there is a second charge upon the land and buildings in the shape of 
‘an improved ground-rent,’ which means that a house is resold 
subject to a higher annual rent-charge, often double, sometimes 
more than double, the original ground rent. But there is yet another 
reason why the Acts have failed. Owners of property, and a large 
proportion of the representatives—so called—on vestries, local boards, 
city and town councils, boards of works, and other urban authorities, 
are themselves owners of or traffickers in house property, and dislike 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings in close proximity to ‘improved sites.’ 
Hence it was that an effort was made, and made successfully, as the 
latest enactment shows, no longer to make it obligatory to ereot the 
whole of the new buildings on or near the sites cleared under the Acts 
or any Improvement Act. But the greatest obstacle to the working 
of the Acts was the defects in the Acts themselves, in not having 
sufficiently stringent enforcing clauses, compelling the proper 
authorities to carry out the law. It is only by slow degrees that 
the Public Health Acts, Nuisances Removal Acts, and other statutes 
of a like character, have been brought into a state of comparative 
efficiency, and their provisions administered in accordance with their 
spirit and intention. The administration of the law is still far from 
effectual, even under the best of inspection, as is well known to all 
who take the slightest interest in the question, and care to inform 
themselves as to the true state of the case. 

The supervision and inspection of common lodging-houses, not- 
withstanding the fact of registration, appear to be very defective, if 
we may judge by the recent report of a case where a woman known 
as ‘ Maria the flower-seller’ was found dead on the floor of a common 
lodging-house, in Brick Lane, Spitalfields, perfectly naked. A 
sergeant of police who attended the inquiry stated that there were at 
least fifty women, besides men and children, at the house in question ; 
the person in charge as night-watchman, who was described as a 
wretched-looking object, had to attend to the women as well as to 
the men. The filthy condition of .the dead woman, and the state- 
ments of the ‘ wretched-looking object,’ whose duty it was to look 
after this particular lodging-house, show that the system of inspection 
and supervision is little better'than a farce. As a matter of mere, 
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police, apart from sanitary considerations, these registered dens of 
wretchedness, infamy, vice, and crime ought to be more carefully 
and constantly inspected, not only for the sake of those who abide in 
them, from choice or necessity, but in the interest of the ratepayers 
generally, as a measure of precaution against the filth and pesti- 
lence and crime generated therein to the detriment of the com- 
munity. 

It is difficult to compute the exact number of persons displaced 
in the Metropolis, under various Improvement Acts, Railway Acts, 
and other schemes, Parliamentary and otherwise, during the 
period covered by the Acts relating to workmen’s dwellings, as no 
authentic particulars are available for the earlier portion of the time, 
and only a meagre record exists as to later years. The clearance of two 
extensive sites alone—the vast space on either side of Farringdon 
Road, and the whole, or nearly the whole, of Somers Town—for the 
Midland Railway, displaced thousands of families; besides which, 
many other extensive ‘ clearances’ will be recollected, in Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, and elsewhere, since that date. Some idea of the extent 
of demolition of dwellings may be gained from the evidence of Mr. 
Walker, the District Surveyor of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. He 
had, he said, in the course of a single month, displaced no less than 
854 families—equal to a small town—to make way for the New Law 
Courts. If the total number of persons compelled to remove from 
their dwellings in consequence of ‘improvements’ during the whole 
of this period could be accurately ascertained, it would astonish one ; 
and if the actual accommodation provided for those displaced was 
put in juxtaposition therewith, it would awaken serious reflections, 
for the inadequacy of the latter would be painfully apparent. Over- 
crowding is not much lessened, it is simply disposed over a wider 
area—the evil still exists. Small houses of six, seven, or eight room 
have, in many places, a family to each room. The use of cellars as 
habitations is supposed to be prohibited, but ‘ underground kitchens’ 
are utilised for that purpose extensively; and even little ‘ back 
kitchens,’ also underground, are so used, and that, too, in neighbour- 
hoods regarded, in a limited sense, as ‘respectable.’ Personal in- 
vestigation enables me to vouch for the accuracy of this statement. 
The total number of families living in a single room—in which they 
cook, eat, sleep, wash linen as well as person, and often do their 
work for maintenance—is enormous. A hideous fact, certainly. 

One of the reasons alleged by local authorities for not promptly 
and widely putting in force the provisions of the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, was and is the cost of sites. A 
few figures will show that there are substantial grounds for such plea. 
The outlay of the Metropolitan Board of Works, under the provisions 
of those Acts, during a period of less than five years, for area and 
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clearance only, was 751,416/. This amount included the following 
sums :—Whitechapel and Limehouse, 138,155l.; Goulston Street, 
Whitechapel, 60,385/.; St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 8,174/. ; 
Bedfordbury, 57,803/.; Great Wild Street, 102,024/.; Pear Tree 
Court, 44,824/.; Whitecross Street, 219,966/.; High Street, Isling- 
ton, 18,012/.; Old Pye Street, Westminster, 56,132/.; Essex Road, 
Islington, 12,915/.; Bowman’s Buildings, 8,307/.; Little Coram Street, 
714l.; Wells Street, Poplar, 4581. ; Great Peter Street, Westminster,. 
56l.; and on schemes generally, the expenses of which were appor- 
tionable, 23,0881. The total includes cost of area, buildings, Gemoli- 
tion, and compensation. So vast an expenditure on sites alone is 
conclusive as to the impossibility of private enterprise being able to 
cope with the practical difficulties which beset undertakings on a 
large scale, having for their object the providing of sufficient and 
convenient accommodation for the working classes, under these Acts, 
Special powers of sale and purchase must be given to the body or 
authority proposing to undertake the gigantic task; and the most 
fitting corporate body for possessing such compulsory powers, for the 
purposes named, is the properly constituted local authority for the 
district. 

Compensation to owners of property and residents absorbs a very 
considerable proportion of the entire cost in nearly all cases; and no 
doubt the question is a most difficult and delicate one, and not 
altogether free from the danger of abuse. Exorbitant claims, based 
on fictitious values, are put forward with all the effrontery imaginable; 
and acute lawyers, valuers, and accountants are ever ready to press 
such claims, and submit evidence in proof of their reasonableness. 
The cost of disputing and fighting such claims is a large item in 
connection with nearly every scheme. It is said that the Board of 
Works have been obliged in some cases to resort to the expedient of 
hiring a room and employing an agent for the purpose of watching 
and testing the takings of a tradesman, whose claim they had reason 
to believe was exorbitant. So profitable has this system of com- 
pensation become that it has developed quite a professional class, who 
devote themselves almost wholly to such cases ; a proof in itself that the 
‘system’ pays. Persons to be compensated are of various descriptions. 
First of all there is the freeholder, who always comes in for the lion’s 
share. ‘Then there is the leaseholder; his vested interest, however, 
as a rule, is more easily calculated, and his claim is soon determined. 
Tenancy is not so summarily disposed of, if a business is attached 
thereto. If the income-tax could only be based upon the alleged 
takings of persons claiming compensation, supposing all tradesmen to 
be in a position to prefer such claim, there would be no need for any 
other kind of tax whatever, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have a good time of it. However, the Board of Works takes care, 
no doubt, to ascertain as accurately as possible the exact value of 
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every individual interest disturbed. The poorer tenants are not so 
fortunate, generally speaking. In compensation cases the rich are 
filled with good things, while the hungry are sent empty away. But 
in some instances the poor and almost destitute tenants have come in 
for a share of compensation, although Sir Henry Hunt expressed 
himself as doubtful whether, under the Acts, the arbitrator was 
‘legally justified’ in awarding compensation. If any such doubt 
exists, it ought to be removed instanter. The families turned out to 
make way for the New Law Courts were compensated in sums varying 
from Il, to 10l., costing in the aggregate 3,249/.; but this amount 
only averaged about 3/. 15s. 6d. for each family evicted. Sir Henry 
Hunt said that he had awarded as much as 5l. to tenants of single 
rooms in the neighbourhood of Petticoat Lane, and he thought it right 
to do so, leaving it to the local authorities to dispute it and fight it 
out if they thought fit. Mr. Walker, the Surveyor of the Board of 
Works, does not appear to have much compunction about the matter 
of unhousing the poor. He says: ‘ Hard as it may seem to turn out 
hundreds of poor families to make room for business premises, there 
is really little hardship in it to complain of, for due notice is given, 
and compensation to a limited extent is afforded.’ He thinks that 
driving them into the suburbs, where rents are cheaper, and the 
fares to which are about a shilling a week, will counterbalance the 
cost and inconvenience of compulsory removal. This is questionable, 
and will be referred to further on; for the present it is sufficient to 
say that the poor do not see it, and consequently do not welcome the 
alternative. 

There are several points, all of more or less importance, to be con- 
sidered in connection with this matter. In the first place, it will be 
asked, What kind of accommodation is required, and where? In 
reply it might be said, generally, that the primary requirements are 
tenements suitable to the class to be accommodated. These must 
fulfil several essential conditions :—-(1) they must be cheap, suitable 
to the means of those who have to inhabit them; (2) they must 
be cleanly, and conducive to cleanliness; (3) they must contain a 
sufficiency of space to ensure healthful breathing-room, according 
to some fixed standard, and (4) they ought to have sleeping accom- 
modation in addition to and separated from the living room, for the 
sake of common decency and health; (5) the external sanitary con- 
ditions should be as complete and perfect as it is possible to make 
them, especially as to drainage and the plentiful supply of water; 
ventilation ought also to be provided for, so that pure air should, 
sometimes at least, have a chance of penetrating into the rooms 
to cleanse and refresh them. In the crowded parts of the Metro- 
polis, and other large towns, those conditions can only be secured by 
the erection of buildings, in blocks or otherwise, on a large scale. 

In order to meet the requirements of different sections of the 
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working classes, the dwellings to be erected must necessarily be of 
different grades, or the prices must vary according to the accommo- 
dation provided, the position of the rooms on the several floors, and 
other circumstances. With regard to rent, a man’s income, taking the 
average the year through, must be taken as the measure of his ability 
to pay, after allowing for food for himself and his dependents. The 
proportion available for rent must be governed by his actual earnings. 
Persons of the labouring class, and those dependent upon small and 
precarious weekly incomes, cannot afford to pay more than one-eighth 
of their average weekly wages as rent; if they do, they must stint 
themselves and families in other matters. Artisans and mechanics 
might expend one-seventh in rent, and perhaps to advantage. 
Clerks and others, having a little larger and more regular income, 
might venture to lay aside one-sixth for house rent, and add thereby 
to their health and comfort. But in all cases the cost of transit to 
and from their work or occupation must be taken into account. 
Applying these rules, the question is, whether dwellings specially 
constructed for the classes intended to be provided for under the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts will pay, as a 
commercial speculation, or whether it is necessary that a portion of 
the first cost should be met by the rates. 

Broadly speaking, artisans and labourers’ dwellings, constructed 
under fairly advantageous conditions, will pay interest ranging from 
the dividends derivable from Consols and other Government Funds to 
a maximum of 5 per cent. per annum, which amount might be taken 
perhaps as about the normal rate, taking one investment with another, 
all round. The erection of dwellings for the very poor can scarcely be 
expected to pay a dividend on capital equal to Consols ; in some cases 
the income will perhaps barely cover the expenditure, taking one year 
with another, unless the conditions under which the sites are acquired 
and the buildings erected are exceptionally favourable. But this fact 
ought not to deter local authorities from taking action ; it ought rather 
to stimulate them, seeing that private enterprise can hardly be ex- 
pected to embark in the undertaking. It is probable, however, that, by 
a judicious use of the powers under the Acts, and by capable manage- 
ment and well-arranged contracts, such dwellings will not only cover 
the outlay but return a percentage on the capital expended of from 
1 to 2} per annum. But even should they fail in this particular, the 
losses will be apparent rather than real, for they will be more than 
recouped by savings and advantages in other directions. Destroy the 
fever dens in a locality, and all other property will increase in value, 
and the assessments for rating purposes will be augmented. Improved 
dwellings will diminish disease, so that a portion of what we now pay 
to the Asylums Board might be saved, or could be transferred to the 
dwellings fund. Increased supervision would also diminish crime, for 
its commission would become more difficult in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of local inspection. 
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As previously stated, the Acts, judged by the high standard of the 
object and intention of the measures, and tested by what has been 
actually accomplished by the local authorities entrusted with their 
administration towards the realisation thereof, have been a conspicuous 
failure. The principal thing done by such local authorities as are 
empowered to apply the Acts in the urban districts coming within 
their provisions, has been the clearance of certain areas, by ousting 
the inhabitants residing in the locality covered by the scheme, 
and the demolition of the houses in which they dwelt—a very 
useful and necessary, but still only preliminary, work, and involving 
great hardships in the majority of instances. In a great number 
of cases where clearances have been effected, no steps whatever 
have been taken towards providing accommodation for the families 
displaced. No comparison, that will help us in this matter, can be 
instituted between London and the other towns to which the Acts 
are applicable, because few of them have thought fit to adopt them 
and apply their provisions. The largest area dealt with outside the 
Metropolis was in Birmingham, where ninety-three acres were in- 
cluded in the improvement scheme, the estimated cost of which was 
1,310,000/. But the urgency of the case is less even in the largest 
and most densely populated provincial towns than it is in London, 
because of the ease with which the poor can walk, if need be, to and 
from the outskirts, where rents are low and the accommodation fairly 
good, to the centre of the town, in which they have to labour. 
In the Metropolis this is not the case. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that mechanics and labourers have to walk a distance of 
five, six, or seven miles in the morning, before the clock strikes six, 
to their work. A great deal of energy is expended in this way ere 
the day’s work is commenced—energy that ought to have been 
husbanded for the performance of the task in hand. To a person 
following a sedentary occupation an hour’s walk would be an ad- 
vantage; not so to the majority of those comprehended under the 
general term working classes—building operatives, labourers, and 
those engaged in the mechanical and other trades followed by those 
termed artisans. 

Indirectly, however, the series of Acts before referred to have had a 
beneficial effect. The discussions on the subject of workmen’s dwell- 
ings, partly caused by the demands for further legislation, and the 
result also of philanthropic movements promoted in various ways, have 
drawn atiention to the condition of the homes of the poor, and to the 
difficulties which they have to encounter in seeking other and better 
dwellings than those to which for generations they have been accus- 
tomed. Private voluntary effort has tried to improve the state of 
things in crowded courts and alleys in certain districts; and much 
has been done in this way, by an earnest few. The names of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Miss Octavia Hill have been prominent in connection 
with this work, their plan being mainly the improvement of existing 
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dwellings rather than the erection of buildings. The rents of the tene- 
ments under the three associations connected with this group of socie- 
ties—the Marylebone Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, founded in 1854; the Central London Dwellings 
Improvement Company, 1861 ; and the London Labourers’ Dwellings 
Society, 1861—appear to have realised a profit of from 4 to 5 per 
cent.; but the rents vary from ls. 6d. to as much as 14s. 6d. per 
week, in some instances. The numerous dwellings conducted under 
Miss Hill’s plan of supervision appear to have realised from 34 to 5 
per cent.; the latter being the more general percentage. The rents 
vary considerably, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. for single rooms, and 5s. to 6s. 
for two rooms, being the more usual prices paid by the tenants. 
Admirable as the work done in this way is, and nobly as the ladies 
and others labour in their chosen field of operations, the results are 
infinitesimal compared with the enormous needs of the vast area to 
be covered and the stupendous population to be dealt with. 

The one private effort—and a gigantic one it was for a single in- 
dividual to make—that has eclipsed al] others, is the Peabody Trust. 
The devotion by that great public benefactor of 500,000/. towards 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor of London, has shown what 
may be accomplished when the work is taken in hand in real earnest, 
with large means at command and under efficient management. The 
total amount added to the several sums given by the late George 
Peabody, from rents and interest, has been 304,6101. 19s. 6d., making 
a total capital fund, to the end of last year, of 804,610/. 19s. 6d. In 
addition to which, the Trustees have borrowed from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners a further sum of 265,000/. under section 5 of 42 
and 43 Vict. cap. 77, the conditions being specially favourable in 
consideration of the object and tbe purposes to which the money was 

, to be applied. The total amount expended by the Trustees upon 
land and buildings, up to the close of the year, was 970,500/. 14s. 1d., 
and they have on hand a large area to be covered, in and near White- 
cross Street, one of the most central and crowded parts of London. 
The ‘ Peabody Blocks’ are growing in number and extent, so much 
so that, in the course of another twenty years, if they go on increasing 
in anything like the same ratio, they will be regarded as one of the 
sights of London by the ‘ intelligent foreigner,’ and by all American 
visitors to this country. Up to the end of last year the Trustees had 
provided for the artisan and labouring poor of London 7,829 rooms, 
exclusive of bath-rooms, laundries, and washhouses, the number of 
separate dwellings being 3,533, and which were occcupied by 14,604 
persons. 

The subjoined table will show the locality, number, extent, and 
other particulars, of the buildings belonging to this beneficent 
Trust. They are arranged in order of date according to priority of 
erection :— 
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| Total number of persons 


. p Number of | Number of accommodated Amount 
Where situate a d | eneinutall 
| tenements rooms ——- —_—_—_ expender 


} 
| 





| Families Individuals 








| Spitalfields. | 63 | 36 63 278 «=| £27,448 
| Jslington . a 16% 34e 163 624 | = 40,675 
Shadwell . ot 200 y | 200 772 43,!01 
Westminster -| 146 | 359 | 146 33 45,994 
Chelsea . P 68 3: 68 25 | 14,762 
Bermondsey . ° 72 72 838 | 12,399 
Old Pye Street . | 177 36 | 177 y | 25,466 
Blacktriars Road . | 367 ‘ 267 ; | 70,681 
Stamford Street . | 352 ‘ 352 % | 77,139 
Southwark Street. 264 0) 264 ‘ 65,600 
Pimlico ; <4 470 | é | 470 | 2,063 | 116,802 
Whitechapel ; 286 21 226 Wy | 67,970 
Bedfordbury ~ 146 368 146 3 | 41,772 
Great Wild Street. | 347 | 0 | 347 i | 89,632 
Old Pye Street (2). | 396 861 | 3896 5: | 100,771 





Totals,15  . 3, | pee | si 14,604 | £840,302 


In addition to the preceding list, the buildings to be erected on 
the sites acquired in and near Whitecross Street and Golden Lane 
will contain from 1,200 to 1,300 rooms, a portion of which is already 
completed, having 630 rooms, and capable of accommodating a con- 
siderable number of individuals or families. The class of persons 
occupying the tenements before mentioned may be judged by the 
following, taken according to the ratio of numbers, the highest 
standing first :—labourers, 504; porters, 389; needle-women, 230; 
police constables, 228; carmen, 129; charwomen, 129; warehouse 
labourers, 126 ; messengers, 123; various handicrafts, 110; printers, 
98; letter carriers, 78; tailors,70; waiters,70. The smaller numbers 
in the printed list belong to a similar class, of both sexes, but some 
are artisans of a higher grade. The rents vary somewhat in different 
localities per room, or sets of rooms. In Shadwell they range from 
2s. to 2s. 3d. for a single room; from 3s. to 3s. 6d. for two rooms ; 
and from 4s. to 4s. 6d. for three rooms. In Westminster they range 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. for a single room; from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. for 
two rooms; and from 5s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. for three rooms. The 
highest rents charged are, single room, 3s. 6d.; two rooms, 5s. 6d. ; 
three rooms, 7s. 3d.; and four rooms, in three localities only, 7s. 6d. 
the set. The returns all round show a net profit of from 3} to 34 
per cent. per annum ; the property being, in all cases, freehold. 

The other chief agencies at work in the Metropolis in an analogous 
manner, and for the same objects, may be summarised as in table on 
next page. 

Besides these, a few other associations exist which are working in 
the same direction, mostly on a commercial basis, or as commercial 
speculations. The largest speculative scheme of the kind is the 
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ee ome a! Number of pemene 
Name of association buildings | Number of Number of | ene Amount 
or estates | tenements | rooms pxeen — — } expended 
| | Families Persons 
Metropolitan Associ- 
ation for Improvy- | 
ing the Dwellings 
of the Industrious 
Classes—1841 to | 
1882 . . a 1,184 1,184 
Improved Industrial 
Dwellings OCom- 
pany, Limited— 
1863 to 1882 ‘ 3s 4,492 5,338 4,492 20,950 | 870,429 
Victoria Dwellings 
Association—1875 | 
“ieee 666 2 666 | 3,350, 119,758 
The Artisans and | 
Labourers’ General | 
Dwellings Com- 
pany-—1867 to 


1882 


2,200 3,200 | 1,090,00( 
‘ . |3Estates. houses | (about) | 2,700 15,400 | (about) 
Columbia Square | | 

Model Dwellings . 1 190 425 190 646 
Society for Improy- | 

ing the Condition 

of thea Labouring 

Classes—1844 to 

1882 . j ; i 653 


Queen's Buildings. 


2°. 
dod2 sid 


Southwark . : f 1,196 | = 456 1,824 


Palatinate and adjacent buildings in the New Kent Road, and whole 
streets of houses on the site of the old Surrey Gardens, by the same 
firm of builders, Messrs. Sutton & Dudley. Those in the Kent Road 
and streets adjoining are immense blocks, after the style of the ‘ model 
dwellings’; in many of the other streets they are simply large houses, 
built for the accommodation of several families, each having their 
own key to the front door or common entrance. Large numbers 
of the smaller houses in the suburbs are now constructed for two 
families, each having a cooking range, but with a scullery in common. 
The houses on the Shaftesbury Park, Queen’s Park, and Battersea 
Estates are, to aJl intents and purposes, separate dwellings; and 
facilities are offered to the tenants for the purchase of such dwellings. 
The tenants on those estates have not, however, up to the present 
time, largely availed themselves of the purchasing powers conferred ; 
and it has been found necessary to convert some of the small houses 
into two tenements to suit the convenience and meet the requirements 
of those who reside on the estates. As a rule, the artisan classes 
prefer the small or separate house system to tenements in the huge 
buildings before referred to—even those of the Peabody class ; though 
it is an undeniable fact that, once installed in one of those com- 
modious blocks, they seldom care to vacate their tenancies and go 
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back to the inconvenient houses in crowded streets, where they 
formerly lived. If they improve their position in life, they seem to 
prefer to exchange one room for two, or two for three, in the same 
pbuilding, or one of the same kind elsewhere, if equally convenient in 
point of distance as regards their work. 

We have not as yet reached the ideal of tenantability in the con- 
struction of large residential dwellings for separate families under 
one and the same roof. The ‘flat system’ in Paris, and in many 
towns in Scotland, is more private, or appears so, than in many of 
the model dwellings erected in the Metropolis, though some of the 
Peabody dwellings approximate very nearly to that privacy of 
domestic life which is so desirable, for many reasons, and especially 
among the poor. For there are some social dangers in the massing 
of a Jarge number of families in one immense building, even under 
the best of supervision, which have to be considered and, as far 
as practicable, avoided. These are inevitable, however, and can only 
be guarded against indirectly, by such precautionary measures as 
may seem fit according to circumstances, and without unnecessary 
meddling with private affairs. 

The only direct actual outcome of the Dwellings Acts in London, 
by the efforts of the constituted local authorities, apart from clear- 
ances, inspection, closing of dilapidated tenements, and the like, are 
the Corporation Buildings in Farringdon Road and the Viaduct 
Buildings. The former contains some 183 tenements, and the latter 
forty, besides a few shops. These pay from 4 to 5 per cent. on the 
capital invested, the tenants being artisans and labourers. In 
nearly all cases the returns show a percentage equal to the interest 
paid by corporations for the loans they have contracted for the 
general purposes of the municipality. but if the realised profit were 
less, there are compensating advantages to be taken into account 
that could not accrue to an individual speculator, nor to an associ- 
ation or company. In the first place, the assessments are increased 
by every improvement scheme, although in some instances, often in 
consequence of the conditions imposed as to tenure, nature of build- 
ings to be erected, high ground rents, length of lease, &c. &c., the land 
remains unoccupied for several years, the losses through which wouid 
be nearly sufficient to cover the interest on the capital expended in 
the erection of buildings for a period of twenty years. But the local 
authority can afford to wait a longer time than a capitalist or company 
for a profitable return on the outlay. The ‘ unearned increment’ 
goes on increasing year by year, and will increase with population, 
so that the rateable value is augmenting, whatever happens. 

They possess other advantages, not to be lightly passed over. 
Local inspection is established for sanitary purposes under the Public 
Health Acts, Nuisances Removal Acts, and other statutes, and also 
as regards the construction of buildings under the Metropolis Build- 
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ing Acts, and for numerous other purposes under other Acts. Con- 
sequently, inspection and supervision being one of their principal 
duties, it is by no means difficult, and certainly not dangerous, to ex- 
tend those official functions, in cases of an almost identical character, 
some of which are now performed by the medical officer of health, the 
sanitary inspector, and the district surveyor. It might mean a more 
perfect arrangement of administrative duty and responsibility than 
obtains at present; but this is just the thing that is needed, and that 
must come under the new Municipal Act for London. Asa mere 
matter of police, the saving to the ratepayers would be enormous. The 
Peabody Trustees so construct their huge blocks of buildings that 
supervision is easy and effective, without being felt as a restraint to 
liberty and freedom. It is, so to speak, regulation without direct 
control: it is unseen, but for all practical purposes sufficient. This 
fact explains the reason why the frontages of the buildings are in the 
‘ squares’ mostly, instead of facing the main streets—a prudent pro- 
vision on the whole, and very beneficial in its general results. 

Municipal and other local authorities are better able to carry out 
the Acts also, because the law confers upon them exceptional powers, 
or at least powers that are only conferred on other public bodies 
under exceptional circumstances. The power of compulsory purchase 
and sale, before referred to, is of such a character that it ought only 
to be granted sparingly, and subject to rather stringent conditions. 
In the case of local authorities its use is, or can be, restrained by 
popular periodical election, which is not the case with railway 
companies and other similar bodies. There is, of course, a danger in 
the matter of compensation, for not a tew think that fleecing a cor- 
porate body is no crime, only a bit of sharp practice, scarcely even 
open tocondemnation. The system has not only developed quite a new 

‘profession—a class of persons who do little else—but it has led to 
property jobbing on a large scale, a practice from which a minority 
of the individual members of corporate bodies are not altogether free, 
although it is contrary to the law. Instances could be given of pro- 
perty purchased specially with a view of its being pulled down under 
an improvement scheme, and of obtaining ‘ reasonable’ compensation 
therefor. But there need be no surprise if heavy claims are some- 
times made, for the official valuers have been known to differ in their 
estimates of the value of the condemned property to the extent of 
100 per cent.—a difference which, to say the least of it, is in- 
excusable. 

The inadequacy of the efforts already made, and the insufficiency 
of the agencies which are at work, to grapple with the serious 
question of workmen’s dwellings, are incontestable. The fact is 
patent to all who have investigated the subject for themselves, and 
it is daily impressing itself upon the minds of philanthropists and 
statesmen as one of urgent importance, and needing instant attention. 
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The questions recently put by Sir Richard Cross to the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, as to the action of the Board with 
respect to their four new schemes under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts, 1875-82, and to the Home Secretary with reference 
to the action of the Commissioners of Sewers under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1882, towards ensuring the building of 
suitable accommodation on the ground cleared under the Act of 
1875, show that the author of the Acts of 1875 and 1879 is by no 
means satisfied with the dilatory course which is being pursued by 
those bodies as to providing further accommodation under the Acts. 
Mr. Broadhurst’s notice of motion strikes a higher note, and indicates 
a much wider application of the principles embodied in those Acts, 
and possibly of renewed legislation with the view of putting them 
in force on a more extended scale than heretofore, or than is now 
contemplated. In this matter he may be taken as representing the 
opinions and feelings of the industrial population of the Metropolis 
and of the country generally. Bearing this in mind, it is well to 
examine a little more closely the chief argument urged against the 
further extension of the provisions of the Acts, and, indeed, against 
their being put in force at all by local authorities. 

It is alleged that such legislation is contrary to the sound principles 
of economic science, and that making provision for carrying out the 
Acts by local authorities by means of the rates is inexpedient, and 
even dangerous in its nature and consequences. It is nothing less 
than a species of socialism, say some, and will inevitably lead to 
communism. Socialism, as understood by many people, is no doubt 
a very ‘ dangerous thing,’ and some aspects of it, as preached by its 
apostles, are very questionable as mere theories, while as practical 
schemes they are delusive, and to some repulsive. But the mere 
charge of communism is hardly a sufficient answer to the plea for 
workmen’s dwellings, albeit that a demand is made for their erection 
by municipal authorities. It is, indeed, difficult to understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by the term communistic, as some use it, or to 
what extent their objection applies. Very often it is employed as 
though it simply signified associative effort. Yet, surely all will 
admit that this form of socialism is not antagonistic to the welfare 
of society, but the reverse. By co-operative effort alone could those 
things have been done that are done, either under the series of Acts 
referred to, the Joint Stock Companies Acts, or other statutes em- 
powering societies or associations to deal with these and similar 
matters. 

If the term is only used in its repugnant sense when the principle 
it is supposed to embody is applied by local authorities for the com- 
mon good, evidence must be furnished of the application of that 
principle in various ways, both by local bodies, and by the Imperial 
Government. The construction of docks and harbours, works for 
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improving the navigation of rivers, the building of bridges, making 
roads, drainage schemes, and many other undertakings, are instances 
of the application of the self-same principle. National education, 
the promotion of science and art, the administration of justice, our 
system of police, the Post Office, and many other Departments of the 
State, afford further examples of Government interference and control. 
Our poor-law system is at once the most costly and unsatisfactory 
experiment ever made in socialistic legislation and ‘reform.’ There 
is, however, another branch of administrative polity which is almost 
identical, in all its main features, with that now urged, namely, 
sanitary legislation in the interest of the health of the community. 
The Public Health Acts are based upon precisely the same principles 
as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, the latter forming 
part of the same series, and having exactly the same objects in view. 

But it may be urged that in the one case the application of these 
principles is general, whereas in the other it is partial only, the 
benefits being conferred upon a class at the expense of the whole 
community. There is some truth in this, but only half the truth. 
Primarily a particular section will be benefited, and perhaps more 
largely than the general public; but they belong to the poorest 
class, those least able to help themselves, and the entire body of the 
people will share the advantages conferred, in the long run. Much 
of the legislation of the past fifty years is based upon the same prin- 
ciple, and it is a policy that has paid. The Factory and Workshops 
Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, and the whole body of protective and 
enabling law, is a result of such policy, and it constitutes the greatest 
and noblest legislative achievement of the present century. 

Better homes for the people will do more than Public-house 
Llosing Acts to improve the condition of the masses, and stimulate 
them to make an endeavour to lead nobler lives. The surroundings 
of a large proportion cf the labouring population are such that the 
higher aspirations of a man’s nature are deadened from his birth: 
there is no chance of their development, no room for their growth. 
Some may never have felt a desire for a purer atmosphere, and would 
not embrace the opportunity, possibly, if they could. Yet, there is little 
doubt but that the poorest girl that grew to womanhood would, if she 
could, make one spot in the wide world pleasant—her home. That is 
woman’s natural ambition, and thousands of filthy dens wherein such 
now dwell might have been healthier and happier, if at the outset they 
had an opportunity of showing their true womanly instincts, and in- 
dulging their fondest hopes. Ifhelping the poor in this way, doing for 
them what they cannot do for themselves, or aiding them to do what 
they cannot accomplish alone, be socialism or communism, the more 
we have of it the better, when wisely and judiciously administered. It 
is not wise, however, to fling these epithets at every bit of legislation, 
or attempted legislation, intended for their special benefit. If on 
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those grounds such action is opposed and resisted, they will come to 
regard socialism as the instrument of their salvation, and they may 
embrace the more pernicious theories in connection with it, and by 
extensive organisation urge their adoption as the only true solution 
of the difficulties which beset them, and as the readiest means for 
improving their status in society. Much has been done for trade and 
commerce, and more still in the interest of landownership, that 
equally deserves to be stigmatised as socialism ; but the term in its 
reproachful sense is usually reserved for movements aiming at the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses of the people. The 
Municipal Council of Paris are about to engage in an undertaking of 
the kind, by guaranteeing the interest upon the money laid out in the 
construction of workmen’s dwellings, the rentals of which shall not 
exceed a given fixed amount per annum. Whatever the method 
adopted, there are cases where municipalities or local bodies alone 
can cope with the difficulties of the situation, and provide adequate 
remedies. In such cases it is their bounden duty to undertake the 
task, even at the risk of failing to realise a profitable return, calculated 
as a mere commercial investment. But there is no reason why such 
dwellings, even of the poorest class, should not pay a small interest on 
capital, ranging from 2} to 34 per cent. annually, in addition to the 
incidental pecuniary advantages arising from augmented rentals, the 
result of improvement schemes in the immediate neighbourhood. 
In Germany it is probable that we shall see the development and 
application of those principles on a scale that will surprise the 
political economists of the old school, for the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck regard such measures as in the highest degree conservative 
in their influence and results, and their enactment consequently as 
the best guarantee for the peace, prosperity, and solidarity of the 
empire. In England there is no need of political promptings as 
motives for engaging in the work, for the social and moral reasons 
are strong enough, if duly weighed. And, fortunately, it is not a 
subject likely to arouse party animosities, or evoke organised ob- 
struction for the purposes of delay and defeat in the legislature. 


Grorce Howe... 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ‘CAMPAGNA 
ROMANA,’ 


Tue amelioration of the Roman territory is a question full of present 
interest in Italy, and many projects have been formed for the purpose 
of rendering more salubrious that country, the most part of which is 
feverish and nearly uninhabitable for many months of the year. The 
stranger who comes to spend a few weeks of the winter in Rome and 
enjoys its delightful climate, making excursions en towriste in the en- 
virons of the town, cannot conceive the desolation of the country 


when the season of fever begins. Unfortunately, in many parts of 


the Roman territory this season lasts nearly the whole summer and 
autumn, so that the day-labourers who come from the neighbouring 
provinces, especially for the corn harvest and for the hay-time, suffer 
very much, and some of them die of the consequences of the fever. 
This state of things began to draw the Government’s attention to the 
question, and in the last ten years many remedies have been proposed ; 
but, as generally happens in such circumstances, when theoretic 
agriculturists are called to solve such an intricate problem, the im- 
provements which have been suggested, though excellent in themselves, 
are not to the purpose, because the particular conditions of the 
country have not been taken into consideration. Some persons 
think it would be very profitable to introduce in the Roman territory 
the systems of cultivation adopted in other parts of Italy, and to 
have a good number of peasant families settled down on it. Their 
favourite dream is to see the vast meadows changed into fields where 
all sorts of crops should be cultivated. But, if even this change 
were possible, would it be desirable at present? Those who have 
thorough practical knowledge of the situation would immediately 
answer that it would not, and that the only way of obtaining a good 
result is to improve the actual system of cultivation. Iam certainly 
not one of those who think that the general state of the Roman terri- 
tory can be easily changed, but we must acknowledge that in many 
parts of it a great improvement has taken place, as we may ascertain 
without going very far from Rome. 

Weshall find, at ten or twelve kilometers distance from the Capital, 
in one of the most unhealthy places of the country, a luminous 
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example of improvement obtained by a skilful application of the 
principles of agriculture and rural economy. But we will first give 
a general idea of the conditions of the ‘ Campagna Romana,’ on which so 
many illusory theories have been published without any practical result. 

The Roman territory has not always been in the state in which 
it is at present. If we read the Latin authors we are astonished to 
find that it was not unhealthy, and that some parts of it, where it 
would now be impossible to live without catching fever, were con- 
sidered by the Romans as delightful country places. Besides this, 
both history and archeology let us kuow that a great number of 
large and populous towns existed in Latium. Ostia had about 
eighty thousand inhabitants; Ardea, Stabia, Cere, Fidenae, twenty or 
twenty-five thousand. It is not easy to conceive how such towns 
should have been founded in places where the ‘malaria’ was 
as strong as it is at present. But Strabo tells us it was not so: 
‘Totum Latium felix est, et omnium rerum ferax, demptis paucis 
locis maritimis, que palustria sunt, et morbosa’ (lib. v.). Under 
the reign of Septimius Severus, Minucius Felix tells us that Ostia was 
a capital place for sea-bathing, and the most remarkable thing is that 
autumn was considered as the best season for going to Ostia, whereas 
now it is extremely dangerous. Pliny, who was such an accurate 
observer, never speaks of ‘ malaria ;’ on the contrary, he lets us know 
that he had a villa, the ‘ Villa Laurentina,’ in a place called Tor 
Paterno, where he generally lived in summer, because, as he says, it 
was very pleasant in winter, but more in summer: ‘ hee jucunditas 
ejus in hieme, major estate.’ Now, Tor Paterno is abandoned, and 
the fever forces everybody to leave the place during the summer. 
But at that time thick forests were to be seen not only near the sea- 
shore but on nearly all the hills of the ‘Campagna Romana,’ and 
these forests have been cut down in the last three or four centuries, so 
that it is at present impossible to find one single tree in those regions. 
Time and man have destroyed that vegetation with which nature 
preserved the country from miasmatic exhalations: and this is cer- 
tainly one of the principal reasons of the great change which has 
taken place. We are now using every endeavour to restore those 
places and make them wholesome by planting trees of rapid growth, 
as the Eucalyptus are; but it is easy to see that a long time is re- 
quired for such an undertaking. 

However, I have the fullest conviction that the first thing to do 
is to promote the restoration of the forests, especially on the sea- 
shore, because this is the only way of sheltering the country from the 
parching south winds which carry deleterious materials from the 
African deserts. The forests of half-grown trees which are to be 
found in many places of the ‘Campagna’ cannot have any good in- 
fluence on the salubrity of the air; far from that, they intercept the 
sun’s beams, and prevent the soil from drying, so that the putrefac- 
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tion of vegetable detritus takes place more easily. For these reasons, 
forests of lofty trees are the only useful ones. 

Rome itself was full of sacred woods (/we7) which had been planted 
evidently for reasons of public health, and it is very interesting to 
take an accurate note of the places where these woods were to be 
found. We will only mention the principal ones, but there is a plan 
of ancient Rome, taken by an engineer from Perugia, whose name 
was Agretti, from which we may learn that there were not less than 
forty-four ‘luci’ in the interior of the town. A copy of this plan is 
to be seen in Perugia, and it is considered one of the most remarkable 
works on the subject. These ‘luci’ are: the Vatican ‘ lucus,’ of 
which Pliny speaks ; the Aventine ‘lucus ;’ the ‘lucus’ of Vesta, on 
both sides of the Velabrian Marsh ; the Mavortian ‘ lucus,’ around the 
‘Palus Caprea,’ near the Pantheon ; the Esquilian ‘ lucus,’ near the 
Flavian amphitheatre; the ‘lucus’ of Bellona; and the ‘lucus 
Tarpeius’ on the Capitol; and many others, which are to be seen in 
the above-mentioned plan. 

All these woods, of a religious character, had been certainly 
planted in order to render more healthy the different parts of the 
town. We must notice that the Romans, instead of draining the 
marshes, surrounded them with trees, because they thought that 
vegetation would absorb every miasma. The fact proved they were 
right ; and we really do not know of any Latin author speaking about 
‘malaria’ in Rome. 

The plantation of trees is, as we may infer from all the arguments 
we have given, the most efficacious remedy to the insalubrity of the 
Roman territory; so that, if even it alone were applied, without 
draining the soil, and without drying up the marshes, the most 
salutary effects would certainly be obtained. But we must avail our- 
‘selves of all the resources of modern science taken together, to get on 
more rapidly. Some of the marshes which exist in the ‘Campagna’ 
are very difficult to dry up; others, on the contrary, are not deep, 
and the draining of them can be performed very easily. As regards 
the first of these marshes, it is well known that enormous sums have 
been thrown into them without any results; so that we really could 
not encourage Government to spend more money in such an under- 
taking ; and, in our opinion, it would be better to leave those marshes 
as they are now, and as they have always been, only surrounding 
them with vast plantations of forest trees, as the Romans had done. 
As for those marshes which are not very deep, they certainly can be 
dried up; but it is necessary to secure the course of water by a 
regular system of ditches and canals, otherwise no durable effect 
could be obtained. 

By a sagacious application of the three methods we have spoken 
of—that is, before all, large plantations of trees, and, after this, a 
general drainage of the soil, and particularly of the marshes, we may 
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well hope that those who live in the twentieth century will be 
able to say with Strabo, that the ‘Campagna Romana’ ‘ felix est, et 
omnium rerum ferax.’ It is said that the twentieth century will be 
the century of electricity ; may it be also that of the regeneration of 
that desolated territory! But, in its present state, it is quite useless 
to spend time and money in improved ploughs and ne~ systems of 
cultivation. It is very easy indeed for a theoretic agriculturist, sitting 
at his writing-table, to imagine a new distribution of crops, and to 
say that Roman farmers ought to sow trefoil and other plants fit for 
making artificial meadows ; that they ought to spread on their farms 
the enormous quantity of manure that is produced by the Capital and 
lost in the Tiber ; that the old Virgilian ploughs ought to disappear 
before the modern ploughs; that to let land lie fallow is against 
agricultural progress ; and that the surface of the fields ought to be 
arranged in a regular way, so as to prevent the stagnation of waters 
on one side, and their too rapid course on the other. We advise 
these persons, who are full of good intentions, to leave off writing 
for a few weeks, and before resuming their work, make some excur- 
sions in the ‘Campagna Romana.’ They will see what it really is, 
and when they go back to their writing-table, we are sure they will 
change what they have written before. 
Now, while these authors find nothing easier than to introduce 
new systems of agriculture without sufficient preparation, there are 
still many agriculturists and economists who do not think a thorough 
change in. the conditions of the Roman territory possible. As 
generally happens, both these opinions are exaggerated, because the 
principles of rural economy show on one side that every country 
must follow agricultural improvements, and that there is no place 
where a perpetual status quo can be admitted; on the other side, 
that every system of farming practised in a country for many 
centuries has always its reason for existence, and is so intimately con- 
nected with the general conditions of soil, climate, and population, 
that it cannot be changed without time and capital. Capital alone 
would do nothing, and would be lost without bringing any interest. 
An example of this occurred a few years ago in the ‘Campagna 
Romana,’ and proved that the laws of rural economy cannot be trans- 
gressed without disadvantage. One of the richest landowners of the 
‘Campagna,’ after having travelled much through Italy and foreign 
countries, and having examined the agricultural systems of the most 
fertile parts of the Peninsula, thought it possible to introduce the 
same systems all at once in the Roman territory, and that the only 
thing to do was to employ a sufficient amount of capital. Accord- 
ingly, houses for peasants were built ; entire families of labourers were 
imported from Tuscany and Umbria ; the fields were cultivated with 
improved ploughs, the stables were filled with oxen, and the inten- 
sive culture applied to the whole property. But, after two or three 
3x2 
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years, the impossibility of going on came out very clearly, so that 
the new system was given up, and the buildings were abandoned by 
the peasants, who could not stand the unwholesome climate, and were 
decimated by the ‘ malaria.’ 

The extensive culture is the only one that can be practised in the 
‘Campagna Romana’ in its present state ; immense fields cultivated 
with corn, sown without any manure and with a rough dressing, and 
pasture lands, are the only things to be seen in the Roman system of 
agriculture. The principal reason is that in summer, especially in 
the months of August and September, the malaria fevers are very 
dangerous ; so that, after thrashing the corn, every one leaves those 
unhealthy places and goes up to the mountains, nct to come down 
till the time is come for sowing corn again. 

Now, we must say that, however backward and imperfect this 
cultivation may seem to those who are accustomed to the beauty and 
opulence of intensive culture, it gives a net rent not inferior to that 
which is generally allotted to landed property in the rest of Italy, 
except in those parts where the rearing of manufacturing materials is 
carried on. The gross product is small, but, as there are very small 
expenses to take off, the net produce remains high enough. 

The reader will now easily understand of what interest it is to 
show a practical example of what we have so far said; and we have 
one ready at hand. Every stranger who comes to Rome goes to see 
the Basilica called ‘ San Paolo fuori le Mura ;’ if he goes on a little 
further, he will find a church called ‘San Paolo alle Tre Fontane, 
because we may see there three fountains which, according to an 
old tradition, sprang up at the place where St. Paul’s head fell 
when he was beheaded as a Christian. This was one of the 
most unhealthy places of the environs of Rome; it could be inhabited 
only during the winter, because in summer the danger of tertian 
ague drove away every living soul. In 1866 a few Trappists, with 
their usual self-denial, went to settle on that place, and began to 
clear the grounds that had been allotted to them by Government. 
It is well known that the Trappists are monks who spend their life in 
praying and tilling the ground. When they first went to the ‘Tre 
Fontane’ they could not stand the unhealthiness of the air, and they 
all died except one; but their labour was not lost, because others 
immediately took their place and continued the cultivation, though 
many of them still died of the fever. Little by little a large extent 
of ground was cleared, till at last, a few years ago, the Agricultural 
Society of the ‘Tre Fontane’ was founded, and, under this name, by 
which they were assured of the protection of the law, the Trappists 
continue their work of regeneration. 

The Italian Government has given to this society four hundred 
hectares of land in perpetual emphyteutic lease, but on condition of 
planting a hundred thousand Eucalyptus in ten years; besides that, 
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all the remaining ground was to be cultivated according to the best 
agricultural systems. The Trappists well understood that the first 
thing to do was to purify the air, and to defend their plantations 
from the unwholesome south winds. The Eucalyptus trees are very 
useful for this object, and accordingly a great number of them 
was planted in the first year. The Eucalyptus are first sown in a 
well-prepared soil, and, after two or three years, are planted in regular 
rows, leaving a distance of ten meters from one plant to the other on 
every side, so that the interval between them may be cultivated with 
other crops. The principal varieties of Eucalyptus are: Eucalyptus 
globulus, Eucalyptus populifolia, Eucalyptus viminalis, Eucalyp- 
tus resinifera. The first samples of Eucalyptus were brought to Rome 
in 1854 by an Australian bishop, who very much extolled their re- 
generating virtue; but, though these samples were planted with 
some success in one of the principal gardens of Rome, nobody thought 
they could ever be cultivated on a vast scale, because they were 
not believed able to stand the Roman climate, although so mild. 
Experience has shown that this is not so, and that even the 
Eucalyptus globulus, which is certainly more delicate than the others, 
can live at a temperature of —5° Celsius. We should however think 
it more advisable to cultivate other varieties of Eucalyptus, especi- 
ally the ‘ viminalis ’ and ‘ resinifera,’ the last of which can bear—9° 
Celsius. This tree has been a very useful importation for the Roman 
territory, and, as it is now clearly proved that it may grow rapidly 
and have a splendid vegetation in our climate, there is nothing to do 
but to extend its cultivation as much as possible. Moreover, besides 
its good influence on the healthiness of the air, a plantation of Euca- 
lyptus is a first-rate drainage. Every one knows the good effects of 
drainage on cultivated land, and this operation is practised to a 
great extent, especially in England and Belgium; many attempts to 
drain the soil had been made at the ‘ Tre Fontane,’ but they had not 
proved very successful, on account of the great tenacity of the soil, 
which did not allow the water to reach the drains. The Eucalyptus 
has solved the problem; before they were planted water was to be 
found at twelve centimeters under the surface of the fields, whereas 
now it has fallen to the depth of m. 1°95, so that it can have no bad 
effect upon the vegetation of crops. It seems that by the numerous 
roots with which it penetrates into the ground, the Eucalyptus 
absorbs an enormous quantity of humidity which is required for its 
luxuriant vegetation, and so dries up the soil in a short time. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this phenomenon, it is certain 
that at the ‘Tre Fontane’ the effect has been very remarkable. The 
greatest number of Eucalyptus bas been planted at the south end of 
the property, so as to shelter the cultivated lands from the ‘ scirocco ’ 
and the miasms it carries over the country. 
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It will not be difficult, from what we have now said, to fore- 
see what a change will have taken place in a few years in a 
country where only damp meadows and feverish swamps were to be 
found. Thousands of Eucalyptus are now growing everywhere, and 
the neighbouring hills are covered with vines; the ground has been 
dug up with dynamite at m. 1:10 depth. This operation, which was 
necessary to the plantation of the vines, has been very helpful to the 
' salubrity of the air; because, in its natural state, the soil, very 
muddy during the rainy season, breaks during the summer into large 
and deep crevices, from which miasmatic exhalations of sulphydric 
acid come forth. This sulphydric acid probably results from the 
decomposition of the organic substances existing in the ground, but 
when the ground has been dug up and cleared, these emanations 
disappear, at least to a great extent. 

We have already said that the Roman territory could be improved 
by large plantations of trees, by the general drainage of the soil and 
especially of the marshes; two of these methods are connected 
more particularly with agriculture, the third is connected with 
hydraulics. At the ‘Tre Fontane’ the gradual diminution of fever 
proves that these methods are really efficacious; but if the Agricul- 
tural Society has obtained such a good result, the reason, in our 
opinion, is that they have been employed together; otherwise they 
might cost enormous sums without improving the state of the 
country. We saw ourselves at the ‘ Tre Fontane’ with what sagacity 
the works were directed, and that is why we say that the 
Agricultural Society has set to work in the right way; and are able 
to foretell, if we judge from the first trial, that in the lapse of 
a comparatively short time, the place will be wholesome and well 
cultivated. 

” Some years ago, the Italian Government established at the ‘ Tre 
Fontane’ a penitentiary house, which contains a certain number of 
convicts. As the work they have to do is not very hard, they are 
generally sent there after they have passed some years of good 
behaviour in the galleys; and thus they spend the last years of their 
penalty under the good influence of the Trappists, who treat them 
with great kindness, and render them gradually worthy of return- 
ing to civil society. The greater part of the works we have spoken 
of are done by the convicts, and the Agricultural Society pays a 
fixed sum (eighty centimes a head) to Government for their services. 
They generally have six hours’ work every day: as one sees, this is 
not very hard, and every convict is happy to be removed from the 
galleys to this establishment. 

In short, a visit to the Abbey of the ‘Tre Fontane’ leaves a 
very favourable impression upon those who like to see moral and 
material improvement go on together. Though the owners of this 
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property are perhaps in a somewhat different condition from the 
other landowners in the territory, because they have plenty of 
workmen, who could not be found for the whole year without great 
difficulty, we may certainly put them forward as an example to show 
that the ‘Campagna Romana’ can and will be improved by time, 
perseverance, and capital. 


Count CONESTABILE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE FARMERS 
AND THE TORY PARTY. 


Txata large proportion of the tenant-farmers of England are attached 
to the Tory party is a fact by no means difficult of explanation. In 
the first place, the class were for generations trained to habits and 
sentiments of devotion to the dominant families of their neighbour- 
hood, and individual members were accustomed to wait upon the 
wishes or whims of the great houses, both in public and in local 
matters. This territorial influence, which has come down from 
former times, had its roots in the material self-interest of the vassals 
in maintaining the power of their lords ; and, in spite of all recent en- 
franchisements of rural opinion, the influence still continues to operate 
in a manner not readily comprehended by dwellers in towns. Then, a 
class in which strong political feeling is not easily roused might 
naturally be expected to gravitate toward that side which embraces 
the largest proportion of landowners; and that this side is Conserva- 
tive there can be no question. Indeed, about two-thirds of the 
county members in the present House of Commons and a majority 
of the Peers belong to ‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.’ 

Apart from the occupiers of great territorial estates, upon which 
“the old-fashioned kindly sympathies are so often found to reign; 
apart also from the tenants upon numerous recently acquired and 
other properties where personal influence is directly brought to bear 
in political and local contests, there has always existed a very large 
number of farmers who, either from the indifference or the disposition 
of their landlords, or from other causes, have been free to vote as they 
please. Of this class it is unquestionable that the bulk of those who 
up to the great struggle upon the Corn Laws had been Liberals, 
during that period went over to the Tory party under the belief that 
their very existence was at stake. And even many tenants who were 
not free, but were bound to appear at the polling-booths as Liberals, 
transferred their sympathies to the party whom they had come to 
regard as ‘the farmer’s friends.’ At that period staunch Dissenters, 
many belonging to ancient Nonconformist families, forsook their old 
colours ; and after the Corn-Law agitation had subsided, comparatively 
few of these men returned to the Liberal camp—nor have their sons 
returned. Why this has been the case, and why the Liberals for so 
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many years failed to win over reinforcements from the farming class,. 
is not difficult of elucidation. Among other reasons may be men- 
tioned the hostile and bitter feelings engendered between town and 
country during the fierce controversy over the ‘ big loaf’ question, 
followed by the absence of sympathy with agriculture, and the dis- 
paragement and misrepresentation of its votaries, which characterised 
some of the Free-trade leaders, whose utterances not unfrequently indi- 
cated that lapse of time had failed to purge them of the old prejudices 
and bitterness of feeling. 

During the past few years, however, there have been indications 
of change. The manufacturers and merchants of the North have 
shown that they, at length, have come to recognise the vast impor- 
tance of agriculture and the value of the tenant-farmer class. The 
more friendly attitude displayed also by the present Government 
towards the agricultural interest has led many of the more sagacious 
and less prejudiced among farmers to inquire whether the time has 
not arrived for reviewing their position, and reconsidering their 
relations to the two great political parties in the State. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that a considerable portion of the farming class 
is, from a variety of circumstances, in a condition of mind to fairly 
balance the claims made to their allegiance. 

Up to a very recent period the Tories for more than a generation 
posed as the friends of the farmer, and scarcely an attempt was made 
to challenge their right to the title. For the purpose of testing the 
validity of their assumption, I propose in this paper to pass in review 
the attitude of the Tory party upon the principal legislative measures 
affecting the interests of the tenant-farmer which have come up for 
consideration, from the abolition of the Corn Laws down to the period 
when the party was ejected from power, and their rivals reinstated 
in 1880. 

The subjects which it will be necessary to treat of are: (a) the 
Malt Tax; (b) the Game Question ; (c) Cattle Disease Legislation ; 
(d@) Local Taxation and Road Maintenance; (e¢) County Govern- 
ment; (/) Tenants’ Compensation ; (y) the Farmers’ Political Eman- 
cipation. 

(a) The repeal of the Malt Tax was a subject for periodical, if 
not clamorous, agitation among farmers and landowners, from my 
boyhood to the advent of the present Government to power. The 
stock arguments for the repeal were (1) that the duty was a tax 
upon a raw material produced by the farmer, and therefore indefensi- 
ble on economic grounds ; (2) that it lowered the price of an impor- 
tant product of the farm, and was therefore unfair to the farmer, and 
still more so since he had been exposed to the rigours of unrestricted 
foreign competition; (3) that it led to beer being brewed from less 
wholesome ingredients than malt, and was therefore injurious to the 
health of the community; (4) that malt being a most valuable food 
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for farm animals, especially in the production of beef and mutton, it 
was an injustice to the farmer as well as an injury to the public not 
to allow the farmer to convert his barley into malt for this purpose. 
From the palmy days of the agitation when Sir Fitzroy Kelly sat 

for East Suffolk, down to the last flickering efforts of Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Bart., and the Chambers of Agriculture, the Tories, when 
out of office, persistently pressed the repeal upon the Liberals, but 
when in power themselves as persistently declined to approach the 
subject. As long ago as 1849, Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, 
twitted the Tory party with its inconsistency. He said, ‘I own that 
I am astonished at the conduct of the hon. gentlemen opposite on 
this question, after hearing them both in this House and at public 
meetings out of doors advocate the repeal of the Malt Tax. The 
same parties who on that side the House were its most strenuous 
advocates have ceased to mention it now they have crossed to the 
benches opposite (the Ministerial). 

Their lips are now forbid to speak 

That once familiar word. 


Not one voice now calls for that favourite demand, but we are 
told to wait until the proper time shall arrive.’ When at length 
the Tories succeeded to office in 1874, with an ample Budget surplus 
at their disposal, the hopes of the Malt Tax repealers were raised to 
the highest pitch, their expectations were on tip-toe that the long- 
promised time had finally come. But the Government, nevertheless, 
threw the question overboard in a manner as cool and shameless as 
was their ‘ bowing to the decision of the country’ when formerly they 
had been carried into power on the cry of ‘ Protection.’ 

Although there was found in the treasury an available surplus of 
six millions, the Malt Tax was entirely ignored in the Budget of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. It is true that in the Budget speech ‘ difficulties 
in the way’ were alluded to, but there were no ‘difficulties in the 
way’ of the abolition of the Sugar Duties at a cost to the revenue of 
two millions,'a reduction in the Income Tax of a million and a half, the 
sacrifice of half a million, or thereabouts, on horses, and the gift of a 
million a year to the owners of real property in easement of local 
rates. Mr. Bright’s rebuke in 1849, just quoted, would have applied 
with equal if not four-fold force to the desertion of the cause in 1874, 
for there no longer remained any excuse of inopportuneness or im- 
practicability. When Mr. Joshua Fielden, like an honest politician, 
moved—April 23, 1874—‘ that, in the opinion of this House, the 
Malt Tax ought to be reduced,’ he found but seventeen supporters ; 
the majority of 244 included the whole strength of the Tory county 
party. The disgust of the anti-Malt-Tax section of the farmers found 
expression in terms which shocked the more docile Conservatives. As 
illustrating the feeling aroused, I will quote a representative man, Mr. 
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Herman Biddell, a Suffolk tenant-farmer. At a meeting of the 
Chamber of Agriculture he said :— 


Ihave been a Conservative all my life. I feel deep regret that the Government, 
whom I have always considered as the farmer's friends, should have appealed to 
other supporters, and should have considered their own supporters so blindly in 
love with the name of the party, that they would stand anything which they were 
called upon to submit to. In 1852, Mr. Disraeli lost office, not by proposing a 
partial abolition of the Malt Duty, but by proposing other taxes which the country 
did not like in substitution for it. If he thought it worth while to do that in 1852, 
he was bound in consistency to deal with the question, now that he has a surplus 
and need not substitute other taxes. I have been always in the habit of thinking 
that, in the agricultural counties, the farmers have in a great measure returned the 
Oonservative members to Parliament ; and I would like to ask some of the present 
Conservative members whether, if they had gone before the country with a Budget 
surplus of 6,000,0007. and not a shilling of it devoted to the Repeal of the Malt 
Tax, they do not think that some of their usual supporters would not have kept 
quietly at home, instead of going to the ballot-box? Iam sorry to have to make 
such a revelation in regard to the party with whom I am accustomed to act. We, 
of course, do not expect help from Mr. Gladstone or from Mr. Lowe; but the party 
now in power, who have had the disposal of 6,000,000/., were committed, both by 
implication and by words they have uttered, to the repeal or some reduction of the 
Malt Duties. 


Mr. G. Storer, M.P., an ardent Conservative, followed with a 
speech which included this comment: ‘ The country hardly expected 


that when the Government succeeded to office it would begin with a 
policy totally different from that which it advocated out of office.’ 

After the defeat of Mr. Fielden’s motion in 1874, the subject was 
allowed to slumber during the remainder of the Tory administration, 
without an effort to revive it, either in or out of Parliament. Yet 
no sooner had the present Government acceded to power than the 
agitation was recommenced. 

Since the repeal of the tax Conservative orators have gone about 
representing that the plan adopted by Mr. Gladstone was a sham, 
that what had been demanded was abolition of the duty, not its 
transference to beer. But will such statements bear examination ? 
Let us see. A Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat in 1867-8 recommended that until the amount of the Malt Duty 
can be spared from the revenue considerable benefit would ensue 
from repealing the tax on malt and obtaining an equivalent in the 
least objectionable manner from beer. In May 1869 the Chamber of 
Agriculture passed a resolution in favour of this recommendation, and 
in the next session of Parliament the question was brought before the 
House of Commons. On the 4th of March 1870, the following Reso- 
lution was moved by Colonel Barttelot, and seconded by Mr. C. S. 
Read :—‘ That it is expedient, in lieu of the present duties on malt, 
that a reduced charge should be made on the manufactured article, 
beer ; and it appears to this House that a licence imposed in the same 
way as the commuted Hop Duty should be imposed on public brewers, 
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and a licence to brew on all private brewers.’ Four days later, an influ- 
ential deputation, at which some forty or fifty Tory county members 
were present, waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, 
to urge the adoption of this plan. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in July last year, I said that 
I could ‘quote many speeches of honourable members opposite to 
show that they had advocated precisely what Mr. Gladstone had done 
—transferring the tax from malt to beer. But I would quote one 
only—a speech by the hon. member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr, 
Chaplin. In addressing the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture 
in the spring of 1880, the honourable gentleman, after dwelling upon 
the importance of local taxation reform, said, “‘ There was that still 
more indefensible tax which pressed them heavily and was such a 
burden and hindrance to agriculture in many parts of the country— 
the Malt Tax. He had never yet heard any valid reason why half 
the Malt Tax should not be placed on beer.” Again, in the debate on 
Ways and Means, the 10th of June 1880, Mr. Chaplin made the 
following admission to Mr. Gladstone: “ I placed a motion on the 
paper last session and the session before, advocating the transference 
of the duty on malt to a duty on beer.” ’ 

Thus the clamour for this transference was continued up to the 
very time when the change was effected by Mr. Gladstone, and what- 
ever may be the result, whether an injury or a benefit to tenant- 
farmers, must be put down to the credit of the Tory party. The 
facts given abundantly show that the attempt to make capital out of 
the asserted failure of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and the damage said to 
be inflicted on the farmer, is as discreditable and immoral a specimen 
of party tactics as history can furnish. 

(b) The attitude of the Tory party upon the Game Question has 
been one of uncompromising hostility and resistance to the deliver- 
ance of tenant-farmers from the economical and social oppressiveness 
of game-preservation ; and this notwithstanding the fact that owing 
to the modern practice of over-preservation the severity of the evil had 
become intensely aggravated. In a debate raised in 1870, the most 
powerful champion of the legal barriers surrounding the system was 
found in the Hon. H. G. Sturt (now Lord Alington), the Tory 
member for Dorsetshire, who treated as attacks on the country gentle- 
men all efforts made by English and Scotch members to abolish 
the injustice, the damage to agriculture and to the public by 
game-preservation. Mr. Sturt declared that he was in favour of 
remedying complaints by social and moral means, but not by Act of 
Parliament. And in this view he was supported in the division by 
most of the leading Tory members. 

On the 2nd of March 1880, on the occasion of Mr. P. A. Taylor's 
last effort upon the Game Question, Colonel Barttelot and Earl Percy 
met it with the amendment, ‘That it is not now expedient to deal 
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with the Game Laws.’ And in the debate Sir William Harcourt 
said of Mr. Pell, the Tory member for South Leicestershire— 


He is always making speeches against rabbits, but he never votes against rabbits. 
When the Agricultural Holdings Bill was before the House there was a proposal to 
give the farmer protection against rabbits, and compensation for the damage they 
occasioned ; but on that occasion the hon. member walked out of the House. That 
was the way in which the farmer's friends dealt with their grievances. Speeches 


made at farmers’ meetings meant nothing; and when the question of the Game Laws 


came before the House of Commons, it was met by an amendment of that description 
that there ought to be no change in the Game Laws. 


The Ground Game Bill, which simply gave the tenant a concur- 
rent right with his landlord to keep down the four-footed creatures 
which prey upon and destroy the crops he has raised at his own 
expense, was either openly assailed by Tory members, or attacked by 
insidious amendments which would have utterly destroyed its useful- 
ness. The most mischievous amendment was moved by the Tory 
member for Haddingtonshire, Lord Elcho. It sought to destroy the 
compulsory principle of the measure ; and would have rendered it as 
great a sham as the Agricultural Holdings Act, which his Lordship’s 
party had recently passed. Among those who voted for the amend- 
ment of Lord Elcho were Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Walter Barttelot, 
G. Cavendish Bentinck, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Hon. 
E. Stanhope, Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, W. H. Fellowes, Lord Henry 
Lennox, Lord John Manners, and Rowland Winn. But, thanks to 
the Liberal party, this mischievous amendment was defeated. 

A series of amendments were also proposed, having for their object 
the taking of hares and rabbits out of the game list; but upon a 
division it became apparent that the Liberals saw through the 
specious proposal, and were determined that the main provisions of 
the bill should be passed in their integrity. The Hon. E. Stanhope, 
the Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, attempted to enact that 
only one other person beside the occupier should be permitted to use 
a gun for the purpose of destroying ground game. Here, again, 
the Tories formed the strength of the division list in favour of this 
limitation. The other Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chaplin, also divided the House on an amendment to allow an 
occupier who is also owner to alienate his right to kill ground game. 
He tried also another amendment to allow a tenant now possessing 
the power of letting ground game to contract himself out of the Act. 
Sir Walter Barttelot proposed that neither the occupier nor any agent 
of his should be empowered to use a gun in killing game. Tne Tory 
member for Maidstone, Capt. Aylmer, endeavoured to prevent shooting 
by tenants, except in the four and a half months, from the 15th of 
February to the end of June. Two other Tories, Mr. Tottenham 
and Colonel Brise, proposed ‘a close season’ for hares. Another 
Tory, Mr. Gregory, moved to empower landlords, by agreement with 
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tenants, to reserve the exclusive right of shooting hares and rabbits 
on the land for any term not more than eight months in the year, 
Mr. Newdegate moved to give power to the tenant to let his right 
to the landlord or any other person for a valuable consideration. A 
number of other amendments were moved by Tory members, all 
having for their object the withholding from tenants the power pro- 
posed to be given to them by the bill. Indeed, the opposition in 
Committee and the endeavours to deprive farmers of all real advantage 
from the Act were carried so far as to call forth a rebuke from the 
Tory member for South Warwickshire, Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, 
who complained that his honourable friends around him were not 
treating the tenant-farmérs generously. 

Finally, upon the third reading, Mr. Chaplin moved an amend- 
ment which would have destroyed the bill altogether; and he was 
supported in his effort, among others, by Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
R. A. Cross, Sir W. Barttelot, G. C. Bentinck, Lord Burghley, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, H. T. Davenport, W. Bromley Davenport, Hon. 
W. Egerton, Lord Elcho, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, Lord John Manners, 
Sir John Mowbray, C. N. Newdegate, Earl Percy, Viscount Sandon, 
E. Gibson, G. B. Gregory, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
J. Hubbard, Sir R. Knightley, Lord H. G. Lennox, W. H. Smith, 
Hon. E. Stanhope, G. Storer, a whole batch of ‘ farmer’s friends !’ 

The records of Hansard conclusively show that had not Sir 
William Harcourt been zealously supported by Liberal members, 
county and borough, the Tories would have made the Ground Game 
Act a legislative sham. 

(c) The farmers of the kingdom have been led to believe that 
the Liberal party has, from the outset, been opposed to their views 
upon Cattle Disease legislation, and that, on the other hand, the 
“ Tory party has always been in favour of the more stringent measures 
which farmers have advocated. County members have on this, as 
well as on a variety of other topics, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which the dinners of Agricultural Societies afford to incul- 
cate this view. 1 propose, however, to turn the light of parliamentary 
history upon the point. 

It is undoubtedly true that, at one period, the representatives of 
the great centres of population, urged on by their constituents, did 
strenuously oppose restrictions on the movement of imported animals, 
under, as I have always maintained, the mistaken idea that, if these 
proposals were carried, the effect would be a considerable rise in the 
price of meat; but this opposition, be it remembered, arose from 
Conservative as well as Liberal members. For instance, Mr. 
Wheelhouse, the Tory member for Leeds, and Mr. Charley, the Tory 
member for Salford, were among the most prominent and formidable 
opponents of the demand for slaughter of foreign animals at the 
ports of debarkation, and their views were supported by other 
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Tory members, such as Mr. Hermon, the member for Preston, and 
Mr. Gorst, member for Chatham. 

Strange as at the present day it may appear, the chief disease, 
foot-and-mouth, from which our live stock are now suffering, was 
for more than a quarter of a century after its introduction allowed 
to ravage the flocks and herds of the country unchecked, and without 
any law being proposed for securing the farmers and the public 
against the enormous loss and mischief which resulted. 

In making the foregoing statement I do not overlook the fact 
that, during the Liberal administration of Lord John Russell, two 
important Acts were passed September 4, 1848, one to prohibit or 
regulate the importation of animals ‘from parts beyond the seas,’ 
for the purpose of ‘preventing the introduction of contagious or 
infectious disorders,’ the other to make provisions against the spread 
of sheep pox, ‘ or any disease of the like nature,’ by the exposure of 
diseased animals at fairs and markets. But, although the Tories were 
in power several times after that period, no legislative effort was made to 
deal with either foot-and-mouth disease or pleuro-pneumonia until the 
administration of Lord Palmerston in 1864. On the 19th of February 
of that year two very important bills were brought in on behalf of 
the Liberal Government by Mr. Bruce (the present Lord Aber- 
dare) and the late Sir George Grey; one entitled ‘The Cattle Dis- 
eases Prevention Bill,’ the other ‘The Cattle and Meat Importation 
Bill.’ The latter proposed to extend the powers of the Privy Council, 
and to confer upon this department the very powers which at the 
present time are being demanded—namely, ‘The prohibiting al- 
together for a limited time the importation of all or any domestic 
animals, or any parts thereof, from any parts beyond seas where in- 
fectious or contagious diseases amongst the said animals are known to 
prevail.’ The former bill contained a number of excellent provisions 
against the spread of contagious maladies; among which was in- 
cluded, for the first time, ‘ foot-and-mouth disease.’ 

Both these well-designed measures met with strenuous opposition, 
more especially the proposal to include foot-and-mouth among con- 
tagious diseases; and, strange as it may now appear, much of the 
opposition came from Tory county members. The Select Committee 
to which these bills were referred reported, in respect of the 
Cattle and Meat Importation Bill, that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with the measure. In respect of the other bill, the Committee 
reported that they had ‘made amendments thereunto.’ The fact is, 
the measure was so emasculated by the Committee that the Govern- 
ment allowed it to drop. For instance, upon the motion of Sir 
William Miles, the Tory member for Somersetshire, the Committee 
resolved ‘ That the diseases known by the names of aphtha, aphthous 
fever, murrain, and foot-and-mouth disease, be omitted from the 
schedule of the Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill ;’ and these dangerous 
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‘diseases were excluded by the unanimous vote of the Committee, 
Colonel Barttelot (Sir W. Barttelot), that staunchest of Tory county 
members, went so far in his opposition as to support the following 
motion :— 

That your Committee are of opinion that the evidence brought before them 
shows the difficulty, if not impossibility, of legislating further on this subject of 
Prevention of Disease in Cattle, without seriously interfering with and hampering 


the legitimate operations of trade in animals; and your Committee therefore re- 
commend that the House do not proceed further with the Cattle Diseases Preven- 


tion Bill. 


If these bills, brought in by a Liberal Government, had been 
allowed to pass, the British farmers would have been saved from the 
loss of untold millions of their capital, and nothing would have been 
heard of the present outcry for more restrictive legislation. 

After the great outbreak of rinderpest in 1865 had subsided, a 
deputation from the Farmers’ Club on the 3rd’ of March 1868 had 
an interview with the Duke of Marlborough, President of the Council, 
with the object of urging the establishment of separate markets for 
foreign cattle, and better regulations for the sale and transit of home 
stock. On this occasion I pointed out the necessity for legislation in 
respect of foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia; but, although 
the suggestion for separate waterside markets was favourably received, 
the proposal to extend some provisions of the Cattle Plague Act to 
the diseases in question was stated to be ‘a matter of great difficulty, 
and one requiring serious attention.’ And nothing was done toward 
carrying out the suggestion until the accession of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to office in 1869, when one of the earliest measures submitted 
to Parliament was the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, brought in 
sby Mr. Forster, ‘To consolidate, amend, and make perpetual, the 
Acts for preventing the introduction or spreading of Contagious or 
Infectious Diseases among Cattle and other Animals.’ The Act was 
passed in August 1869, and was a comprehensive measure aimed at 
preventing the introduction of contagious diseases and making 
numerous provisions against the spread of such diseases. But, not- 
withstanding the care bestowed upon the preparation and in the 
passing of the Act, it had not been very long in force before some of 
its shortcomings became apparent. The result was that a demand 
for its amendment, particularly for compulsory slaughter of all im- 
ported animals at the ports of debarkation, assumed formidable 
dimensions ; and early in the session of 1873, upon the motion of 
Mr. C. S. Read, a Select Committee was appointed ‘ to inquire into 
the working of the Act and the constitution and working of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council,’ but no practical result 
ensued. 

Soon after the Tories came into power in 1874, a deputation from 
the Chamber of Agriculture waited upon the Duke of Richmond to 
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urge compulsory slaughter of foreign animals at the ports; more 
effectual steps for dealing with foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia; uniformity of regulations throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. But the reply of his Grace was deemed so unsatisfactory 
that, in the Report of the Central Chamber, December 1874, it was 
stated that there was no hope of the Government dealing with the 
question on the fundamental lines laid down. Although pressed from 
time to time, the Tory Government remained deaf to all appeals. In 
April 1875 the Chamber of Agriculture expressed by resolution its 
‘regret that Her Majesty’s Government have shown no disposition to 
deal adequately with the subject.’ And Mr. William Stratton, a 
Conservative tenant-farmer, subsequently a member of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, denounced in very forcible language the 
inaction of the Government and their neglect of the farmers’ interests. 
I will not recapitulate further the various steps which were taken to 
induce the Tory Government to amend the Act of 1869; but would 
call attention to the striking protest against their inertness and 
obstinacy in the retirement of Mr. C. S. Read from office. In 
December 1875 Mr. Read sacrificed his position as Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Local Government Board, because of the refusal of 
Government to comply with the demands of the farmers, or even to: 
carry out the recommendations of the Select Committee which re- 
ported in 1873 in favour of the regulations in Great Britain and 
Ireland being made similar, and of other precautionary measures. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Read, the farmers broke out into open 
rebellion against the Government, a fact recognised by the Duke of 
Richmond, for, when speaking at Chichester, on the 15th of December, 
1875, his Grace said: ‘I know it has been said publicly that 
the Government have betrayed their friends, the agriculturists, and 
have done nothing toward alleviating the distress which foot-and- 
mouth disease causes.’ During the same month the Chamber of 
Agriculture rejected a proposal to send a deputation to the Duke of 
Richmond. Mr. Pell, M.P., said that ‘it would be a waste of time 
to go.’ Mr. Stratton declined to go, saying ‘he had been twice.’ 
And Mr. Read also remarked: ‘I fear we shall get no more attention 
to our wants than we received in May of last year.’ 

In February 1876 I read a paper at the Farmers’ Club upon 
‘Our Meat Supply,’ in which were set forth twelve distinct proposals 
for amending the Act of 1860, and the regulations in force. These 
suggestions met with the almost unanimous approval of the 
members of the Club and of farmers throughout the country; and 
the paper, having been extensively noticed and circulated, contributed 
to ripen opinion and increase the pressure for legislative action. 

Notwithstanding the strong feeling which had been evoked, and 
which increased month by month, it was not until after a second in- 
vasion of “ rinderpest ” in 1877, and the appointment of another Select 
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Committee, which reported in July 1877, that the Tory Government 
could be induced to shake off its lethargy and timidity, and attend 
to this vital question affecting the farmers’ interests. At length, in 
1878, the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill was brought in. 

When before the Royal Commission upon Agriculture, I was 
pressed by the Duke of Richmond to express a favourable opinion of 
the Act of 1878, I replied : ‘It was an improvement upon the Act 
passed before it in 1869, but I would remind you that the Govern- 
ment, of which your Grace was a member, did not pass that measure 
until a very considerable agitation had been raised in the country, 
and until by your inaction you had driven Mr. Read out of the 
Government—that must not be forgotten. The Act was passed 
because of the pressure brought to bear upon the Government.’ 
Perhaps remembrance of the effect of pressure upon himself has led 
the Duke of Richmond to join the recent movement for putting 
pressure upon Lord Carlingford, the present holder of his Grace’s office. 

(d) Immediately after the settlement of the great question of 
Free-trade, a cry was raised that the burden of local taxation, which 
had rested upon the owners and occupiers of real property, should be 
reconsidered; that agriculture must be relieved by transferring a 
portion of rates from land to other kinds of property. In 1850a 
Committee of the House of Lords decided that the relief of the poor 
is a national object, towards which every description of property 
ought to contribute. But, perhaps from a general disbelief that any 
shifting of rates could materially compensate the tenantry for the loss 
of the protective duties which had enhanced the price of corn several 
shillings per quarter, it was a long time before farmers could be 
induced to join in an agitation upon the rating question. Although 
the Tory party was in power several times after the question was 
raised in the House of Lords, no important attempt had been made 
at readjustment or reform of our system of local rating, down to the 
time when Lord Derby yielded up the reins of Government to Mr. 
Gladstone in 1868. No sooner, however, had the Tories quitted 
office than prominent members of the party began to encourage the 
agitation upon which the newly-formed Chambers of Agriculture had 
entered. Thus, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the late Mr. Ward Hunt 
moved for and obtained returns upon local taxation; Sir Massey 
Lopes, in May, brought the question before the House of Commons, 
and in June Mr. Corrance moved for a Select Committee. In 
February 1869, a deputation of the Chambers of Agriculture laid 
their demands before Mr. Gladstone. What were those demands? 
Having been embodied in two Resolutions, there can be no mistake 
about their meaning. Their wording is as follows :— 

(1) That the unequal pressure of {the Poor Rate, as ‘at present imposed, is a 
grievance which renders necessary the early and serious consideration of Parliament. 

(2) That the maintenance of the poor is a national liability to which income 
from every source should contribute. 
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A commentary on these Resolutions is to be found in the follow- 
ing petition which was circulated by the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Central Chamber—of which Committee Sir Massey 
Lopes was chairman :—- 


(1) That the direct tax collected under the name of Poor Rate bears exclusively 


and unjustly on income arising from real property. 
(2) That the exemption from the Poor Rate assessment of income arising from 
personal property is not only unjust, but also impolitic and prejudicial to the 


public interest. 


The Prime Minister’s reception of the deputation and his reply, 
so far as inquiry was concerned, were considered satisfactory. A 
fortnight later Sir Massey Lopes moved for a Royal Commission ‘ to 
inquire into the amount, incidence, and effect of local taxation, 
with a view to a more equitable readjustment of these burdens.’ And 
upon Mr. Goschen and Mr. Gladstone admitting the importance of 
the question, declaring that it was now engaging their attention, and 
undertaking to furnish the requisite information on the subject, Mr. 
Ward Hunt, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed his satis- 
faction, and the motion was withdrawn. 

In February 1870, Mr. Goschen stated that he had found our 
system of local taxation ‘chaos all round,’ and moved for a Select 
Committee ‘to inquire and report whether it be expedient that the 
charges now imposed on the occupiers of rateable property for various 
local purposes should be divided between owners and occupiers, and 
what change in the constitution of local bodies now administering 
rates should follow such division.’ Sir Massey Lopes, Colonel Barttelot, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Beach, Mr. Pell, Mr. Corrance, Sir George 
Jenkinson, and other Tory members expressly condemned and rejected 
the proposal as to the division of rates—a proposal which the Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Distress, twelve years after, adopted as 
one means of relief to tenant-farmers. During the debate it came 
out that the exemption of personal property from local taxation 
was regarded by the Tory opponents of Mr. Goschen as the great 
question at issue. 

The Tories acceded to power in February 1874, and continued in 
office till April 1880, and it may not therefore be unreasonable to 
ask how far did they themselves proceed in carrying out what they 
had demanded from the Liberal Government. Did they make any 
attempt whatever to saddle personal property with local burdens ? 
Although they had alleged in 1869 that it was a grievance which 
demanded ‘ the early and serious consideration of Parliament,’ they 
left office, after six years’ term of power, with the whole system of 
local taxation practically untouched, with personal property just 
about as free from contributing to local rates as before ; and the actual 
change wrought by these clamorous complainers of the unjust 
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burdens on land was limited to twopenny doles in the shape of sub- 
ventions towards lunatics and police, of which infinitesimal relief the 
towns and cities got by far the biggest share. The total lightening 
of the rating burden, which was the outcome of the Tory contributions 
from the Imperial Exchequer and the transference of prisons, amounted 
to the wonderful sum of 3d. per acre on the agricultural land of the 
country ! 

About the beginning of 1876 an agricultural writer was cruel 
enough to call to remembrance the statements of Tory leaders on 
local taxation at different dates. Thus, in 1871, when a Liberal 
Ministry was in power, Sir Massey Lopes said in the House of 












Commons :— 











Every thoughtful and sensible man will admit that the present system of local 
taxation is unsound ; that it is wholly opposed to every principle of common sense 
and political economy ; that it is unjust in principle and impolitic in practice. I 
contend that income from whatever source ought to be the test and measure of 
ability, and ought to form the basis of compulsory contributions towards all national 
objects. I ask you, not only to extend the present basis and enlarge the present 
area of assessment for national purposes, but radically to reform, revise, and readjust, 
on more just and equitable principles, the whole system of our local taxation. 











In March 1874, Mr. Disraeli declared that ‘a system of raising 
taxation for general purposes from one particular kind of property 
involves as great a violation of justice as can well be conceived.’ And 
in April 1874, Sir Stafford Northcote, in his first Budget speech, said : 
‘It will be anticipated from the proceedings of the late House of 
Commons, and from the antecedents of those who sit on these benches, 
that the question of local taxation would naturally engage our early 
attention.’ Then the critic referred to above makes this comment :— 
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These three statesmen have now for two years been members of a Government 
with a great majority at its back; but, as far as I am aware, there has been no 
attempt made ‘radically to reform . . . our whole system of local taxation ’—the 
‘system of raising taxation for general purposes,’ &c., involving ‘ the great injus- 
tice,’ &c., remains unaltered. With the trifling exception of the inclusion of mines, 
woods, and game, the basis of our rates is precisely the same as it was before. If 
the basis of rating was unfair and a violation of all justice at the time when these 
statesmen declared themselves, then it remains so still, and the need of reform is 
not less urgent. How is it that with that monstrous anomaly, the exemption of 
all income except income from real property, still continuing unaltered, we never 
hear a word of remonstrance from Sir Massey Lopes? He has been for years our 
foremost champion in contending against this injustice. What has come to him 
that has sealed his lips so completely on this subject with which his name has been 
so closely connected? Is it possible that he can have changed his opinions? Ima- 
gine Cobden in the House of Commons under Protection, and silent on Free-trade! 
I know that local taxation reform is a very big job. But is it any bigger than 
when it was vehemently urged upon Mr. Gladstone's Government? any bigger 
than when Sir M. Lopes and Mr, Disraeli and Sir Stafford Northcote made the 
declarations I have quoted? Is consistency altogether to disappear from the conduct 
of our public men in deference to party convenience P 
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Five years after the Tories had acceded to power, the Chamber ot 
Agriculture, which had remained tolerably quiescent, had again to 
re-echo the demand that income from all descriptions of property 
should contribute equally towards the maintenance of burdens of 
common interest, and to regret that no bill of the first importance 
had been passed into law during the last session of the Tory Parlia- 
ment, while the Education Rate, and the charge of disturnpiked roads 
had obscured the direct relief which had been obtained by the sub- 
ventions in aid of rates. 

At the time the Elementary Education Act was brought in by Mr. 
Forster, Sir T. D. Acland was desirous of introducing a clause for 
dividing the School Rate between owners and occupiers ; but upon its 
being named to Sir John Pakington, who represented the Tory party 
in the House on this subject, he strongly objected to the proposal, on 
the ground that it would be recognising a new principle in rating, and 
also that the whole question of local taxation was being considered by 
a Select Committee. Sir T. D. Acland, therefore, abandoned his idea, 

One of the greatest pieces of injustice of which farmers have 
complained, and still complain, is the charging of ratable property 
with the whole burden of maintaining disturnpiked and other main 
roads. On this point the Tories have failed to serve the farmers even 
by saving them from the increased rate-charge resulting from the aboli- 
tion of turnpike tolls. Farmers had always objected to the Highway 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, and they had persistently demanded that 
Turnpike Trusts should be abolished simultaneously, instead of by the 
irregular lapsing of Trusts; that debts should be liquidated, and a 
share of the maintenance of principal thoroughfares borne also out of 
the Consolidated Fund, or out of certain of the imperial taxes trans- 
ferred to local authorities towards road maintenance; and that 
brewers, brickmakers, and various other wearers of the roads by heavy 
traffic, should be brought under fair contribution. After many years 
of further effort, farmers obtained from the Tory Government the 
Act of 1878, which constituted ‘main roads,’ extended the rating 
area, without, however, bringing any new properties under assessment, 
and made no contribution from the imperial taxes in aid of the rates. 

This road question had been a real grievance before the reign of 
the Tories, and remained a soreness during the period of their ad- 
ministration. No sooner had the Liberal Ministry come in than a 
demand was made for Government aid toward road maintenance, 
and Mr. Gladstone, feeling the justice of the demand, and being 
unable to legislate upon the whole question of local taxation, graciously 
consented to an annual grant of 275,000/. 

It has been asserted that the local taxation cry had been such a 
fruitful source of political capital to the Tories that they could not 
afford to have the question settled. Indeed the topic was regarded 
asatrump card. But, after doing so little themselves when in office 
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towards reforming the system, no sooner had the present Government 
been installed, than they proceeded to badger it by questions, motions, 
and deputations, and more recently the forces of local taxation reformers 
have been marshalled for the attack, led by Mr. Pell and supported 
by Sir Massey Lopes, both of whom during the Tory reign had been 
so docile upon this their chief subject ; for neither of these champions 
of local taxation reform ever once raised this great question in 
Parliament during Lord Beaconsfield’s administration. 

(e) The demand for County Boards may be dated from the time 
of Joseph Hume, who raised the question of an ‘ Elective Council’ as 
far back as 1836. He was followed by Mr. Milner Gibson, who 
brought in bills in 1850 and 1852. Mr. Gibson was succeeded by 
Mr. Wyld in 1868, who brought in a Bill for the Establishment of 
County Financial Boards. Mr. Goschen, in 1871, propounded a 
wider scheme of rural government reform which embraced a Repre- 
sentative County Board. But the Tories neither supported nor 
sympathised with these efforts of Liberal members. Speaking in the 
House of Commons upon the subject, in 1875, Sir Stafford Northcote 
said :— 

We are rather taunted in some quarters with not coming forward and proposing 
some very large measure for the reconstruction of the local administration of the 
country. Now, with regard to that, I would say that I am not aware that any 
member of Her Majesty’s Government has at any time ever expressed any inten- 
tion of proposing any such measure, or has expressed himself in favour of dealing 
with the question upon those principles, 


In March 1877, Mr. C. S. Read, after his retirement from the 
Government, moved in the House of Commons his famous Resolution 
in favour of referring county business, other than that relating to the 

administration of justice and the maintenance of order, to a Represen- 
tative County Board. He proposed that the new local parliament 
should be composed of one-third magistrates appointed at quarter 
sessions, and two-thirds elected by the boards of guardians. In 
seconding the motion, Sir Harcourt Johnstone asked: * What had 
hindered the formation of County Boards? This was the fourth session 
of the Parliament. . . . There must be some undefined dread and 
jealousy of admitting a new element in the organisation of county 
management.’ Sir W. Barttelot, with characteristic candour, con- 
demned the motion as ‘ another kick to that humble but useful body, 
the magistrates.’ And the gallant Colonel charged upon the Govern- 
ment—which, to the astonishment of the House, had suddenly 
accepted Mr. Read’s motion—that its ‘ decision must have been arrived 

at since the morning; for he (Sir W. Barttelot) had been brought 
down by a notice which said, “A division will certainly be taken. 

Your attendance is most earnestly and particularly requested.”’ And 
the capitulation of the Tory Government was the theme of most 
lively articles in all the newspapers, the 7imes describing the affair 
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as ‘a transformation scene ;’ ‘the Government were to be beaten on 
their own ground ;’ but ‘the pill was swallowed without hesitation at 
last. The Government were forced to pledge themselves to 4 great 
and comprehensive scheme of county administration.’ The result of 
Mr. Read’s motion was that the Government was compelled, the next 
session, to bring in a Bill upon the subject, in which it was proposed 
to give, by indirect election, a county authority composed of half 
magistrates and half guardians. A second Bill, the County Boards 
Bill, introduced by the Government in the session of 1879, reduced 
the proportion of magistrates to one-third. 

Neither of these puny Bills for dealing with a great and compre- 
hensive subject was passed ; nor was any vigorous attempt made to 
get them through Parliament. Any proposal for county government 
upon the lines of direct representation may, therefore, be expected to 
encounter the same hostility in Parliament which has been displayed 
towards the proposition by Tory magnates at county gatherings. 

(f) I now approach the question of Tenants’ Compensation for 
Improvements, a subject of commanding interest at the present time, 
and the history of which is not a little instructive. 

The Corn Laws having been abolished in 1846, Mr. Philip Pusey, 
member for Berkshire, in the following year brought in a Bill ‘to 
provide for the better security of Farmers in the Improvement of 
Land and for the consequent increase of Produce therefrom, as well 
as of Employment for Farm Labourers; to enlarge and extend the 
custom of Agricultural Tenant Right in accordance with the modern 
advance of Husbandry.’ This liberally-conceived measure, backed by 
Mr. Evelyn Denison (the late Speaker) and Mr. Dyke Acland (the 
present baronet), provided that tenants should be compensated for 
temporary, durable, and permanent improvements; and was com- 
pulsory in principle—two clauses being introduced rendering ‘null 
and void’ agreements entered into, which in the opinion of the 
arbitrators were ‘ contrary to or illusory of the intent of this Act.’ 

The efforts of Mr. Pusey were persistently opposed, more especially 
so in respect of the compulsory clauses of his Bill, which were struck 
out at once by the Select Committee to which it was referred. Mr. 
Christopher, the Tory member for North Lincolnshire, was particu- 
larly vehement in his opposition, declaring that, ‘as he was opposed 
to all legislative interference between landlord and tenant, he felt it 
his duty to vote against the further progress of the measure.’ After 
persevering for two or three years Mr. Pusey dropped his Bill, finding 
the attempt to bring over his opponents to his own enlightened views 
a hopeless task. 

This question of paramount moment to tenant-farmers was, 
after the efforts of Mr. Pusey, allowed to lie dormant for five-and- 
twenty years, during the whole of which period the Tory party had 
a preponderance in county representation. When resuscitated in 
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Parliament, it was not through the action of the farmer’s Tory friends, 
but by a Liberal borough member—the writer of the present article, 
who, at that time, sat for the borough of Bedford. I had long been 
convinced of the need of giving the tenant-farmer class greater 
stability of tenure and security tor outlay upon improvements, 
Early in 1872, the country was startled by an announcement in 
the daily papers that the tenancy of the foremost and most popular 
farmer in Scotland—the late George Hope of Fenton Barns, a man 
of world-wide reputation, and a valued friend of my own—had been 
suddenly terminated, and in a manner at once arbitrary and involy- 
ing great injustice.' Another case of a similar, though not of quite so 
harsh a character, happened at the very same time in England, and 
toa near relative of my own. I, therefore, at once carried out a 
long-conceived purpose, by giving notice in the House of Commons 
of the following Resolution :—‘ That the necessity for the increased 
production of animal food to meet the requirements of our growing 
population renders it desirable that Government should direct its 
early attention to the consideration of a measure for giving to the 
tenant-farmers of England and Scotland greater security for their 
capital.’ And in the following year, 1873, I brought in the ‘ Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill,’ which, although it did not pass beyond the 
stage of ‘First Reading,’ created much interest and formed the 
groundwork of the famous ‘ Agricultural Holdings Act.’ On the 
5th of April in that year a meeting of the Conservative party was, 
on the summons of Mr. Disraeli, held at the Carlton Club, ‘to 
consider the course to be adopted with respect to the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill introduced by Mr. James Howard and Mr. Clare Read.’ 
At this meeting an agreement was come to to support the Second 
Reading, upon condition that its authors consented to the Bill being 
“ referred to a Select Committee, and the twelfth clause struck out—a 
clause which forbade a landlord or tenant contracting himself out of 
the Act.. Mr. Chaplin, who in this Parliament has brought in a Bill 
controlling freedom of contract, was reported to have expressed him- 
self as very hostile to the compulsory clause. 

The next year saw the Tories in power, and in the Queen’s Speech 
of 1875 was announced a measure for improving the law as to agri- 
cultural tenancies. A Deputation from the Farmers’ Club immediately 
waited upon Mr. Disraeli. Having been selected to state the views of 
the Club to the Prime Minister, I remarked: ‘ We are almost unani- 
mously of opinion that, if legislation takes place at all, it should be of 
acompulsory character. To the practical minds of the members of the 
Club, it does not seem to be of the slightest use to trouble Parliament 


’ The landlord of Mr. Hope was the late Mr. Christopher, who subsequently 
took the names of Hamilton-Nesbit and Nesbit-Hamilton, and who, if Mr. Hope 
had been a tenant upon his Lincolnshire estate, would have had to pay him for his 
improvement under the tenant-right custom of that county. 
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to pass a measure to say to landowners, “ You may give two years’ 
notice to quit,” or “ You may give security for unexhausted improve- 
ments.”’ Mr. C. 8. Read had previously stated that ‘he would not 
take the trouble to walk across the floor of the House of Commons to 
pass a Bill without a compulsory clause.’ 

The Government were therefore duly forewarned, both by friendsand 
opponents, of the futility of passing such a measure as the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and experience has shown how sound were the opinions 
of those who had expressed disapproval of permissive legislation. 
The fact is, the subject of the tenant’s right to compensation had taken 
so strong a hold of the public mind that it was a question which the 
Tory Government could not shirk. 

When, giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture in 1881, I was pressed by the Duke of Richmond to admit 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act was a proof of the anxiety of 
the Government to do something for farmers, I replied: ‘If your 
Grace wishes me to say exactly what I think about the passing 
of that Act, I will do so. I think that the Government found 
themselves face to face with a very serious agitation, that they 
thought it was a matter which must be settled, and they ‘settled 
it ostensibly to gratify the farmer; but they did it in a way 
which they took care should not offend the landowner. Of course it 
did (as your Grace contends) alter the presumption of law in the 
tenant’s favour ; but what was the use of altering the presumption of 
law when the law itself was set at nought by the owners? We looked 
upon the Act as a sham.’ 

In introducing the Bill the Duke of Richmond laid stress upon 
its importance as affecting the food supply ‘ for the millions of the 
population of this country,’ and Lord Beaconsfield characterised the 
measure as one ‘ protecting the tenant’s investments in the soil by 
placing him in a juster position, and inducing him to apply capital 
to the soil—an application which it is in the interest of all classes to 
encourage.’ And yet, notwithstanding the national benefits thus 
glowingly described, the Government inserted a provision permitting 
landlords to effectually dam their flow by simply serving a notice 
upon their tenants. The Earl of Morley said, a proposal that 
either of the contracting parties might by giving notice to the other 
exclude himself from the operation of an Act would be ‘absolutely 
unique in our statute-book.’ And Earl Granville compared the Bill 
to a little boy’s balloon, ‘ very fine to look at, but when you come to 
examine it closely, you find there is absolutely nothing in it.’ His 
Lordship said, further, he had communicated with many landlords, 
both strong Liberals and strong Conservatives, and could not hear of 
any who intended to place themselves under the new Act; and if 
eminent proprietors thus declined to adopt it, what chance would it 
have of binding the poor and greedy landlords? The Duke of 
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Riehmond, nevertheless, put his foot down firmly in support of the 
bill as it stood. ‘Time and experience, however, abundantly justified 
the view taken by those who maintained that passing such a measure— 
contrived, as they asserted, to evade the tenant’s claims—would simply 
be bamboozling the farmers of the kingdom; and this very soon 
became the general opinion of the class. Before entering upon the 
last branch of my subject, which is entirely political, I would for a 
moment turn attention to the question of a Minister of Agriculture. 
For many years farmers urged that the functions of the Executive 
Government, specially relating to agriculture, should be concentrated 
in a distinct Department presided over by a responsible Minister of 
the Crown; but, as on most other matters affecting the farmer’s 
interest. the Tory Party when in power took no steps to carry out 
this much-needed reform, and the agriculturists of the kingdom are 
indebted to the present Government for the first attempt to establish 
such a Department. 

(g) Having dealt with the politico-economical questions affecting 
the interests of tenant-farmers, I will turn for a moment to one 
affecting their political power. I would inquire what has been the 
attitude of the Tory party on the question which dealt the first blow 
at the political serfdom wherein the class had been so long held? 
The ballot laid the foundation for their emancipation from political 
bondage. For a generation before secret voting in Parliamentary 
elections was carried, the hostility of Tory landowners to such a means 
of political independence was of the most uncompromising and 
determined character; and when they found the reform ‘inevitable, 
their long struggles in Parliament to destroy the efficiency of the 
provisions made for secresy, and thus to render the system abortive, 
will not soon be forgotten, especially by those who were in Parliament. 
When the ‘Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill’ was 
brought in by Mr. Forster in 1871, Mr. Bentinck declared that ‘ the 
only effect of it would be to prevent discovery of bribery ;’ and 
specious amendments were moved which would have vitiated the 
secresy of the vote by ingenious devices ostensibly proposed to 
facilitate inquiry in case of a scrutiny. After protracted debates, 
231 Tories voted for the defeat of the measure, among whom were 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Ward Hunt, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Viscount Sandon, Lord Elcho, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Massey Lopes, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Pell, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbet- 
son, and Mr. Rowland Winn. 

Even now, long after the institution of the Ballot, strenuous 
efforts are made, as was the case at the recent electoral contest in 
Mid-Cheshire, to impair its integrity, and, for the purpose of main- 
taining territorial aseendency, to shake confidence in its inviolability. 
From intercourse with farmers and others I know that these efforts 
have not been unavailing. The less educated farmers entertain a 
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belief in the power of magnates to procure information as to their votes ; 
and at the Mid-Cheshire election this suspicion was strengthened by 
the artful expedient of an hourly issue by the Tories of bills profess- 
ing to give the state of the poll. 

That very few farmers in the kingdom were in possession of 
political independence before the passing of the Ballot Act is so 
patent a fact that it is scarcely worth insisting upon. I will, how- 
ever, accentuate the view expressed by reference to the condition of 
things in the county I have the honour to represent—Bedfordshire. 
At the last contested election under open voting, although no actual 
pressure was brought to bear, only one tenant-farmer upon the great 
estate of the Duke of Bedford voted contrary to his landlord’s views ; 
and even this tenant, a man worth some 30,000/., told me he felt 
constrained to give one vote to his landlord’s candidate—the Liberal. 
On the next largest estate, which has since descended to Mr. Whit- 
bread, M.P., not a single tenant-farmer voted upon the opposite side 
to hislandlord. And if such was the case upon the estates of Liberals, 
it can easily be imagined what were the influences which prevailed 
upon those belonging to Tories. Given the politics of the landlord, the 
tenants might, without asking them a question, have been polled most 
accurately. This is changed now. The farmers have to thank the 
Liberal party, not only for their original enfranchisement, but for 
emancipating them from a real political serfdom, which would have 
been felt the more galling had it not been so long habitual, and as it 
were a time-honoured condition of rural life. The tree of liberty 
planted by the Ballot will bear fruit as time rolls on and confidence 
grows in the inviolability of the system of voting. 

Having dealt with each of the subjects enumerated at the com- 
mencement, I would in conclusion say that, if I have nothing ex- 
tenuated, I have endeavoured to avoid setting down ‘ aught in malice.’ 
For many years I have observed the willingness of the Tory party to 
co-operate with the farmers upon questions in which the interests of 
landlord and tenant are clearly in harmony, and the fact has not 
escaped my notice that they have been unwilling to take up the 
views of the farmers upon questions in which these interests 
appeared to conflict or were not altogether identical; nor have I 
overlooked their hostility to all proposals which are regarded as 
antagonistic to the interests of landowners. 

If a recapitulation of facts proves that the Tory party has neglected 
or opposed the interests of the great tenant-farmer class on the very 
questions upon which they found their claim to the farmer’s alle- 
giance, no blame can attach to me for placing the record before the 
public. It will doubtless create surprise in the minds of not a few 
that the title of the Tories to be considered the friends of the 
farmer has nothing to support it but the rotten foundation which I 


have endeavoured to expose to view. 
James Howarp. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


Unver a title of unhappy omen the long expected Bill to secure 
compensation to tenant-farmers for their improvements has been 
placed before Parliament and the country. As an agitation of a 
somewhat fitful character in favour of tenant-right has been carried 
on for nearly forty years, legislation upon the question cannot be said 
to be premature. On the contrary, it is not only very late, but it is 
inevitable, as the number of Bills upon the subject brought before 
Parliament by members on both sides of the House of Commons 
shows. Indeed, there could not have been a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for settling a long-standing dispute than that now afforded to 
the Government. Landlords, as well as farmers, have long been 
suffering from severe depression, which has, moreover, affected the 
interests of all classes of the people to an unprecedented extent. 
Thus landlords, tenants, and the public alike are anxious to promote 
any reform which will attract capital to agriculture, by rendering it 
safe from any risks beyond those belonging to every business under- 
taking. Nor is this all; for, during the past two or three years, 
landlords and tenants have been drawing more and more closely in 
the direction of a compromise between extreme demands on the 
one side, and inveterate opposition on the other. Conservative 
landlords in Parliament, who at one time denounced all interfer- 
ence with so-called freedom of contract—more properly termed licence 
of contract—have introduced bills in which this old bugbear has 
been contemptuously thrust aside, and advanced agricultural re- 
formers have shown a disposition to sacrifice their favourite principle 
of marketable security, miscalled free sale, with the object of obtaining 
complete and indefeasible security for tenants’ improvements by 
means of valuation. Under such circumstances it must be admitted 
that the strong Liberal Government had an unexampled opportunity 
of effecting a durable, if not a permanent, settlement of a tediously 
protracted dispute. Mr. Chaplin had come close to an agreement 
with the advanced farmers’ party, and Mr. Staveley Hill had come 
closer still. It was only necessary for the Government to go one step 
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further in order to induce the disputants to strike hands and settle 
the matter. 

Mr. Staveley Hill’s Bill would give an indefeasible, though not 
necessarily an adequate, right to compensation to tenants for their 
improvements, provided that in the case of permanent improvements 
the landlord’s consent had been obtained. All that the Government 
needed to do in order to effect a fair and reasonable compromise was 
to secure an adequate and indefeasible compensation for all improve- 
ments, without requiring the landlord’s consent at all. As to the 
method of compensation and the standard of value recommended by 
Mr. Hill, his plan may easily be improved upon. He proposes to 
give to a landlord and a tenant the option of arranging for com- 
pensation for the tenant’s improvements under private agreement, 
the Lincolnshire Custom, or the Agricultural Holdings Act. Now, 
the compensation afforded under the Custom and the Act is not only 
in some respects inadequate, because the standard of value in both 
cases is inequitable, but its method is based on a wrong principle, 
or rather on no principle at all—on a rough-and-ready makeshift for 
a principle. Under both outlay is made the standard of value, and 
the method of compensation is that of awarding a proportionate part 
of the outlay for each year remaining out of a period arbitrarily 
imposed, and differing with respect to different improvements or 
classes of improvements; with the exception of a small class of 
temporary improvements in the Act, compensation for which is 
restricted to what has been done during the last two years of the 
tenancy, limited by the value to an in-coming tenant, and diminished 
further by other drawbacks. And, in the case of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the award in respect of permanent improvements is 
further limited on settled estates by the stipulation that it shall not 
exceed the capital sum which represents the increased letting value of 
the holding due to the improvements. Such a system of compensation 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory, and, therefore, under Mr. Hill’s Bill the 
only desirable means of compensation is by private agreement; but 
the great merit of his Bill is that it would ensure to the tenant com- 
pensation at least as good as that to be obtained under either the 
Agricultural Holdings Act or the Lincolnshire Custom, by empowering 
him, when he quits his holding, to claim compensation under either 
instead of under his agreement. Thus Mr. Hill’s Bill would provide 
a very strong incentive to induce landlords to offer to their tenants 
terms at least a little better than those to be obtained under either 
the Act or the Custom. In this way a tenant might acquire a claim 
to adequate compensation for all the improvements he might make, 
without the necessity of obtaining the landlord’s consent to the 
execution of any, or he might not. The one step further, then, 
which it was necessary for the Government to take in order to effect 
a fair and reasonable compromise of the tenant-right dispute was 
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to render certain that which Mr. Hill left uncertain. Let us see 

whether they have availed themselves of their excellent opportunity 

of taking this one step further, and of thus settling a long-standing 
difficulty. 

Before putting the new Agricultural Holdings Bill to the test 
proposed, I must pause to confess that my one step further is both a 
long step and a bold step. In order to make compensation for all 
kinds of tenant’s improvements adequate, the step would not require 
to go beyond the ring fence of Mr. Hill’s field of action ; but to render 
the right to compensation indefeasible it is necessary for the step to 
extend over the border. Mr. Hill’s field of action only relates to 
quitting tenants, and it would be a simple matter to make compen- 
sation to them adequate; but as all tenants are not quitting tenants, 
something more is required in order to make the right to compensa- 
tion indefeasible. Probably for one tenant who has his improvements 
taken from him without compensation when he quits, at least ten 
tenants have theirs taken while they remain in their holdings, by means 
of rent on those improvements. It is argued by many persons who are 
in favour of tenant-right that, ifa tenant had a claim to full compensa- 
tion for his improvementsfon quitting his holding, he would not submit 
to be rented on them ; but I fear that he would be very likely to submit. 
No doubt he would be in a much stronger position for resisting than 
he now occupies; but if he had an attachment to his home, or 
a high opinion of his farm, he would be too likely to submit to what 
he would know was an injustice, rather than risk having to leave by 
threatening to give notice to quit in order to claim compensation. 
It is further urged by those whose arguments I am now considering 
that, even admitting what has just been said, it would be of no use 

_to give to a sitting tenant a right of appeal against being rented on 
his own improvements, because if he did appeal his landlord would 
give him notice to quit. The answer to this is that an improving 
tenant is usually a good and a safe tenant, whom the landlord does 
not wish to lose, and that, although the latter would be likely to ‘ try 
it on’ with a view to increasing the rent in the absence of a right of 
appeal, believing that the tenant would give in rather than leave, the 
possession of a right of appeal by the tenant would generally prevent 
the attempt at an unfair exaction; also that when the attempt had 
been made, and the right of appeal had been exercised, it by no means 
follows that the landlord would give the tenant notice to quit. On 
the contrary, I believe that a right of appeal against what the tenant 
held to be rent on his improvements would be far more likely to 
promote a friendly settlement than to cause a breach. Very often 
the landlord honestly believes that an advance of rent is not an ad- 
vance on the tenant’s improvements, whereas the tenant believes that 
it is Neither is likely to convince the other, and a quarrel is only 
too probable. Surely, then, to refer the dispute to impartial arbi- 
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trators is the best way out of the difficulty, and the way most likely 
to conserve the friendly relations of the two parties. 

If, then, as I hold, the one step further that it was necessary for 
the Government to take in order to settle the tenant-right question 
in a satisfactory manner involves such protection to sitting tenants 
as is above described, it is clear that, in framing their Bill, the 
Government have not taken that step. It is said that they would 
not have had any chance of passing a Bill in which this protection 
was included ; but this idea, I believe, has arisen chiefly from the 
supposition that an appeal to a court would be necessary. Now, a 
court is no more necessary to settle a dispute between a sitting tenant 
and his landlord than it is to settle a dispute between a quitting 
tenant and his landlord. An appeal to the arbitrators, with resort to 
an umpire if requisite, would be sufficient in one case as in the 
other; and I believe that the Government could have carried a Bill 
containing provisions for appeal to arbitration in both cases. 

Let us now assume, for the sake of argument, either that I am 
wrong in holding that the protection of sitting tenants is necessary 
in order to provide all tenants with an indefeasible right to their 
improvements, or that, at any rate, we must be satisfied with giving 
such a right to quitting tenants only; and then let us consider 
whether the Government have taken this shorter step beyond Mr. 
Hill’s standpoint. 

To take the Bill at its best, I will first refer only to its provisions 
in relation to future tenancies. It is proposed that the Bill shall 
come into operation on the Ist of January, 1884, and that any 
tenancy-at-will shall be held to be a future tenancy immediately, while 
a yearly tenancy will become a future tenancy as soon after the coming 
of the Bill into operation as either landlord or tenant could terminate 
the tenancy by giving notice to the other. The first. clause shows 
that the Government have improved upon Mr. Staveley Hill’s method 
of compensation so far as the standard of value is concerned, as they 
propose that the amount of the award to an out-going tenant for his 
improvements shall be such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvements to an in-coming tenant, and this standard of value is to 
be applied to all classes of improvements. It is to be presumed that 
by value to an in-coming tenant is meant the value to him supposing 
that he will continue in the holding long enough to exhaust the im- 
provements, as it is obvious that if he were only to continue to hold 
the farm for a year the value to him would be very small. This 
point ought to be put beyond the chance of dispute. Presuming my 
interpretation to be correct, the principle of compensation is a satis- 
factory one, and if the Bill applied it absolutely to all out-going 
tenants for all improvements, I should gladly admit that the Govern- 
ment had taken the short step in advance of Mr. Hill’s proposals to 
which allusion has been made. Unfortunately the Bill would not so 
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apply the principle. It is supposed to be a compulsory measure by 
virtue of its 24th clause, which runs thus :— 


Any contract, agreement, or covenant made by a tenant, by virtue of which he 
is deprived of his right to claim compensation under this Act in respect of any im- 
provement mentioned in the schedule hereto (except an agreement providing such 
compensation as is by this Act permitted to be substituted for compensation under 
this Act), shall, so far as it deprives him of such right, be void both at law and in 


equity.” 


The words in parentheses point to exceptions so extensive as to 
render the Bill, in effect, a purely permissive measure. This is clearly 
the case in respect of permanent improvements and draining, and it 
appears to me to be also the case in respect of the third class of im- 
provements. In regard to improvements of the first class, such as 
building, laying down permanent pasture, making gardens, improving 
water-supply, planting hops or fruit trees, and reclaiming waste land, 
the Bill is doubly permissive : for, in the first instance, the landlord’s 
consent is necessary in order to the provisions of the Bill as to compen- 
sation being made applicable to such improvements if executed by the 
tenant; and, secondly, the landlord is free to make terms, outside the 
Bi'!, with his tenant ‘ as to compensation or otherwise.’ In the case 
of draining the consent of the landlord is not required ; but the tenant 
must give notice to the landlord of his intention to drain, and then 
the landlord may either do the work himself, or make terms with the 
tenant ‘as to compensation or otherwise’ if the tenant does it. It 
is a melancholy satisfaction to see the words ‘ or otherwise’ in the 
clauses referred to, because they clearly show, what otherwise might 
have been disputed, that the intention of the Bill is to preserve licence 
of contract with respect to permanent improvements and draining. 

it is true that if the landlord does not do the draining, or make terms 
with his tenant as to doing it, the latter may carry out the work 
himself and claim compensation under the Bill for it when he 
quits. This will give the tenant an advantage in making terms 
which he does not now enjoy; but it will not prevent the wholesale 
evasion of the compensatory provisions of the Bill. Coming to im- 
provements of the third class, which comprise those as lasting as 
chalking, boning, and marling, and those as quickly exhaustible as 
manuring and feeding with purchased food on the land, we find an 
attempt to prevent the complete evasion of compensation. The 
second part of the 5th clause is as follows :— 


Where in the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy beginning after the 
commencement of this Act, any particular agreement in writing secures to the 
tenant for any improvement mentioned in the third part of the schedule hereto, and 
executed after the commencement of this Act, fair and reasonable compensation, 
then in such case the compensation in respect of such improvement shall be payable 
in pursuance of the particular agreement, and shall be deemed to be substituted for 


compensation under this Act. 
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Here again complete freedom to contract out of the Bill is given, 
and it is simply stipulated that there shall be ‘ fair and reasonable , 
compensation ’ in substitution for compensation under the Bill. But 
there is no definition of ‘fair and reasonable compensation’ in the 
Bill, nor any attempt to apply a test of fairness and reasonableness ; 
and, so far as I can see, there is nothing to prevent a landlord from 
insisting, as a condition of letting a farm to a tenant, that the latter 
shall sign an agreement stating that he accepts a ten-pound note on 
a lease of fourteen years as ‘fair and reasonable compensation’ for 
any improvements he may make. It may be that the tenant in such 
a case, when he quits, would be able to get his agreement declared 
null and void; but the Bill does not provide for an appeal, and it is 
doubtful whether a court of law would uphold a tenant in repudiating 
his own agreement. There is certainly not a provision, as there is in 
Mr. Hill’s Bill, for ensuring that the compensation in agreements 
outside the proposed Act shall be at least as liberal as that to be 
obtained inside it. 

It is not my purpose to recommend the method by which Mr. 
Hill secures the object he has in view, as it is in principle not only 
more revolutionary than anything proposed by the most advanced 
of tenant-right Radicals, but is otherwise objectionable also. To 
encourage a man to enter into an agreement, with the deliberate in- 
tention of breaking it if he sees something which suits him better, is 
not conducive to commercial morality. It would be far better to 
have the agreements brought before some authority for ratification 
or rejection before they are signed, and it would be better still to 
allow no agreements setting aside the provisions of the proposed Act 
to be made at all. Why should a man be authorised to contract out 
of an obligation to pay for value received? It may be said that he 
ought to be allowed to pay for value received in any way that he and 
his tenant may agree upon ; but, unfortunately, in the case of land- 
lord and tenant, agreement too generally means submission to 
dictation, and for that reason, the moment the door is opened for 
private agreements in substitution for any measure of the kind under 
consideration, the more or less extensive defeat of the objects of that 
measure becomes certain. At the best, to allow agreements in sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the Bill must be a fruitful cause of 
dispute. Landlords would almost all endeavour to induce their 
tenants to accept such agreements, and, if the latter refused, they 
would probably either not get the farms if they were applicants, or 
would receive notice to quit if they were already in occupation. All 
this is to be avoided if possible, and, as the standard of compensa- 
tion in the Bill is so perfectly unobjectionable, there is really no need 
to allow of any contracting out of the provisions of the Bill. Any 
increase in the value of a farm to an in-coming tenant implies more 
rent to the landlord, so that he cannot be a loser if the valuation is 
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fairly conducted. It might be inconvenient to him to find the 
capital sum when his tenant claimed it ; but this objection applies 

‘ equally to fair compensation under private agreement. Besides, the 
Bill provides for the charging of the money on the estate, and for 
loans from companies. 

Several of the less important details of the Bill are open to criti- 
cism; and there are some important omissions, such as the absence 
of provisions giving freedom of cropping and sale of produce to 
tenants on the one hand, and empowering landlords to take summary 
measures for stopping waste or deterioration on the other, while a 
schedule which does not mention the cleaning and improved cultiva- 
tion of a foul and neglected farm is obviously defective; but, 
unless the faults in the Bill above pointed out can be remedied 
by means of amendments, it is not worth while to occupy space with 
minute examination. It is certain that if the Bill should be passed 
in its present form, it will not be accepted by tenant-farmers as a 
settlement of their claims, nor stop agitation for a single year. The 
smallest advance that would be regarded as a tolerable compromise 
would be that by means of which complete freedom to carry out all 
kinds of improvements would be afforded to tenants, with an inde- 
feasible right to compensation to the out-going tenant. 

There is nothing unreasonable in asking for freedom to develop 
the resources of the soil, since any restraint upon it is obviously in- 
jurious to the public interest. It is an abuse of the right of property 
in land to allow an owner to refuse to develop its resources or to let 
any one else do so. Tenants are certainly not anxious to carry out 
permanent improvements if their landlords are willing to do the 
work ; and if freedom to improve, with a claim to compensation, were 
given to every tenant by law, there would be no danger of preventing 

’ landlords from earrying out the more important improvements in their 
own way. But if owners will not do what is necessary, Parliament, 
on behalf of the public, should give tenants power to make improve- 
ments, and afford them security for the same until they have received 
compensation. If landlords were asked to recoup to tenants their out- 
lay, there would be some reason in requiring the landlords’ consent, as 
there is often a loss instead of a profit, and it would be grossly unfair 
to: compel one man to pay for the mistakes of another. But the 
Government have wisely taken payment for results as their principle 
of compensation for improvements, so that landlords may actually get 
their estates improved without any risk, if tenants are allowed to 
carry out all kinds of improvements, and protected against spoliation 
in so doing. 

With respect to the Law of Distress, it would be well to lighten 
the ship by leaving all the clauses relating to it out of the Bill. 
Merely to limit the landlord’s right of distraint to one year’s rent 
would be purely injurious to tenant-farmers, and no one has attempted 
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to show how it could possibly benefit them. The senselessness of that 
kind of compromise which consists in merely giving something short 
of a demand was never more strikingly illustrated than it is in this 
proposed settlement. The preference claim of the landlord is declared 
to be unjust to the tenant’s other creditors, and the compromise pro- 
posed is to retain the injustice to a partial extent. I doubt whether 
the change would prove beneficial to the general creditors of the 
farmer. Distraints would probably be ten times as common as they 
are now, and in every case of distraint creditors would be victimised. 
As for the tenant, he asked for the abolition of the Law of Distress, 
because its effect is to enhance rents artificially by rendering it safe 
for landlords to take ‘ men of straw,’ who are reckless as to the rents 
they pay, as they have little or nothing to lose. Now, it will be as 
safe for landlords to accept adventurers as tenants with a right to 
distrain for one year’s rent as it is with a right to distrain for six 
years’ rent ; for it will only be necessary to distrain at the end of the 
first year in which the rent is unpaid, to give notice to quit, and to 
distrain again for the second year’s rent. It will even be safer, as 
there will not be the temptation which now exists to give long credit, 
and thus to lead to an accumulation of unpaid rent for which a dis- 
traint at the last might not be sufficient. On the other hand, 
many tenants, especially at a time of financial distress like the 
present, dread the abolition of the Law of Distress, because they 
would lose the long credit which their landlords now give them. I do 
not hold that this plea should have any weight against the abolition 
of the law, as it is not right that tenants should have indulgence at 
the expense of their creditors; but I do hold that, if it is to be taken 
into consideration at all, the mischief of merely limiting the law is 
obvious. So far as the lawis good for the tenant, the longer the term 
to which it is to apply the better for him. On the whole, I am con- 
vinced that the law is very injurious to the interests of the farmer ; 
but merely to limit its application would be to take away nearly all 
its compensating advantages, such as they are, to retain its disadvan- 
tages to the full in respect of the incidence of the law upon rent, and 
to render the hardship of a barbarous legal process as common here- 
after as it has been, until recently, uncommon, There is no dispute 
as to the desirability of exempting hired machinery and agisting live 
stock from being appropriated by landlords in satisfaction of claims 
for rent; but the proper remedy for that kind of legal highway 
robbery, as for the other barbarities of distraint, is the total abolition 
of the Law of Distress. 

It is not yet too late for the Government to make or accept 
amendments which will render their Bill at least tolerably acceptable 
to farmers and the public. That they have been unnecessarily timid 
in their proposals is the general opinion of the press, and the fact 
that such commendation of the measure as has appeared has been 
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chiefly that of Conservative journals is one of great significance. In 
its present form the Bill is nearly as open to wholesale evasion as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act was and is, the chief difference being that 
there is no opportunity to landlords to set the present Bill aside by 
simply giving notice of their intention not to come under it within 
two months of its coming into operation, as there was in the case of 
the Act of 1875. I have no doubt that the Government earnestly 
desire to do justice to tenant-farmers and to conserve the public 
interest by legislating upon this question; but they will do neither 
to any considerable extent by passing a permissive measure. 

There is another consideration to which honour and prudence 
alike demand the earnest attention of the Government. It was not 
for such a Bill as that before me that the farmers so extensively sup- 
ported Liberal candidates at the last general election; nor is the 
measure the fulfilment of the pledges then made. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act was then held up to contempt, and farmers were told 
that if they would help to place a Liberal Government in power, a 
very different kind of tenant-right Bill, and certainly a compulsory 
one, might be confidently expected. If this pledge, given by hundreds 
of Liberal candidates and other party leaders, is not to be redeemed, 
the Liberal party will justly be charged with a gross betrayal of trust, 
which the farmers of England and Scotland will not readily forget. 


Wituiam E. Bear. 





WALLENSTEIN. 


Von der Parteien Gunst und Hass verwirrt, 
Schwankt sein Charakterbild in der Geschichte. 
ScHILLER. 


ALBRECHT WENZEL EvsEBIUS VON WALDSTEIN was born on the 14th of 
September 1583, of an old Czech family living in Bohemia. He was a 
seven-months child. The family, though of ancient descent, was poor, 
and belonged to the lower grade of nobility. The original house had 
split into two branches, those of Wartenberg and of Waldstein, or 
Wallenstein, the latter being the less considerable, and possessing 
‘only the estate of Herrmanic in the district of Konigin-Griiz. The 
father of Wallenstein was Wilhelm von Waldstein; his mother was 
Katharina von Slawata. Both parents were Protestants. The mother 
died on the 2nd of July, 1593; the father, on the 24th of February, 
1595. The orphan boy was placed at first under the care of his maternal 
uncle, Albrecht Slawata; but another uncle, Johann Kavka von 
Ricam, obtained the charge of the lad, and this latter uncle, being 
an ardent friend of the Jesuits, placed his nephew at the Jesuit 
school at Olmiitz. The youth was called der Tolle, and evinced early 
a love for arms, for fighting, and for turbulent independence. After 
atime spent in travel (it is believed that he visited England) we 
find him at the University of Padua, then under Venetian influence 
and not therefore very jesuitico-papal in tendency or in tone. Here 
he studied the Cabbala, and became an adept in astrology; and he 
is to be regarded as being, nominally at least, a Catholic. 

Wallenstein became naturally a soldier; and his first military service 
was performed under General Georg Basta, a commander of the school 
of Alessandro Farnese, who was fighting against the Turks and against 
Protestant Hungary. Wallenstein was made a captain of infantry 
after the siege of Gram. Peace came, and Wallenstein returned to 
Bohemia in 1606. 

During the troubles in Bohemia arising from the wars between 
the Emperor Rudolph II. and his brother Matthias, king of Bohemia, 
Wallenstein served under Matthias. When Matthias became Emperor, 
he nominated as king of Bohemia his cousin, the Erzherzog Ferdinand 
von Steiermark und Kirnthen. As the future Emperor, Ferdinand IL, 
was a bigoted Catholic, the Bohemians, who were zealously Protestant, 
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saw with apprehension the appointment of a monarch who would, as 
they foresaw, take away their rights and privileges, and attempt, 
as Ferdinand soon did, to extirpate their religion. Ferdinand 
became Emperor, and Friedrich V. of the Pfalz obtained the 
crown of Bohemia. Civil war raged in that unhappy land; and 
Wallenstein served there with distinction under the new Emperor, 
Wallenstein himself raised troops, and began to show the qualities of 
a creator of armies and of.a great leader. He also gave evidence of 
a restless ambition, a love of splendour, and an iron will. 

About this time, he married (the exact date not recorded) his 
first wife, Lucrezia Nekyssowa von Landeck, an elderly lady pos- 
sessed of very large estates. She died in 1614. The marriage was 
one of interest and of ambition, and it founded the fortunes of the 
Imperialist soldier. 

Among the many superstitious beliefs which centred, later, round 
the life of Wallenstein, was one to the effect that his temporary 
paroxysms of mad passion were due to a love-philtre administered to 
‘him by his first and elderly wife. His second wife was Isabella 
Katharina, daughter of the Imperial Chamberlain, Count von Harrach. 
This match, though not devoid of ambitious motives, was yet a suit- 
able and a happy mariage. The lady was young and fair. Priorato 
calls her ‘una Dama veramente di remarcabile modestia e di una 
grandissima puritd.’ Colonel von Waildstein was, upon his marriage, 
made a count, and was loaded with honours at the Court of Ferdinand. 
A tenacious, astute, and ever-rising man is this Wallenstein, who 
attaches himself to the fortunes of Cesar, and to the cause of 
despotism and the Jesuits. After the Bohemian war, no fewer than 
642 estates of Protestant nobles had, up to 1622, been confiscated by 

,the Emperor, and out of these the brilliant services of Wallenstein 
were to be rewarded. He wasallowed to buy property for 150,000 
gulden; and further for 7,290,228 gulden. This latter lot included 
sixty estates; and the price which he paid did not amount to one- 
fifth of the value. In 1623 he was made Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and in 1624 he became Duke of Friedland. As politic as 
he was able, Wallenstein stood, at this passage of his life, on the 
threshold of his future fortune and greatness. 

Wallenstein next pioposed to raise an army of at least 40,000 
men for the service of the Emperor; and he suggested, further, that 
this army should be raised without cost to the Emperor; a proposal 
which was regarded with great favour by Ferdinand. It was always 
Wallenstein’s principle that war should support itself, His troops 
were quartered in the lands of enemies; to each colonel his own 
regiment was a money enterprise, and confiscations supplied chiefs 
and soldiers with rewards and pay. On these terms, Wallenstein 

-created an Imperial army which soon grew to exceed the proportions 

-originally contemplated. 
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Tilly was already in the field, in command of the army of the Liga. 
This force, though serving the Empire, was still more emphatically 
intended to support the Church of Rome. Tilly was, himself, a most 
hearty heretie-hater, and his troops were all Catholics. Wallenstein, 
on the other hand, who was the soldier of the Empire rather than of 
the priests, accepted indifferently Catholic or Protestant, and treated 
both with equal favour. In war itself the end is not war. War is 
the highest price that can be paid for peace; and Wallenstein 
already looked forward to obtaining peace, under the supremacy of 
the Empire, as a result of brilliant military successes. He was clear- 
sighted enough to see that peace could never exist in Germany under 
the condition of the suppression of Protestantism. A Catholic from 
policy rather than from conviction, he recognised the fact that 
Protestantism could not be extirpated. 

It was towards the end of the year 1626 that Wallenstein first 
appears as an independent and supreme commander. Flushed with 
many victories, high in Imperial favour, exalted in rank, the richest 
proprietor of his land and time, high-soaring and far-reaching in 
ambition, commanding in capacity, he entered upon his further 
eampaigns. Tilly was jealous of the rising star, but Wallenstein 
soon taught the old soldier—and Tilly was merely a soldier—that when 
two men ride upon a horse one must ride behind; and that one, in 
the present instance, was to be Tilly. Although he assisted Tilly, 
Wallenstein kept the army of the Empire and the army of the Liga 
distinctly apart; and he himself devised and superintended the 
general scheme of operations for both. 

Austria and Spain were intimately allied, both by dynastic rela- 
tionships, by mutual interests, and by zeal for the Roman Church. 
Philip IV. and Olivarez were attached by the closest ties to Ferdinand 
and to Eggenburg. England had seen her Crown Prince attempt an 
alliance with the Infanta of Spain. James I., and afterwards 
Charles I., were naturally interested in the *‘ Queen of Hearts,’ and in 
her husband, the ‘ Winter-Kénig.’ The policy of France was mainly 
coloured by hatred of Spain. Denmark and Sweden were Protestant, 
and were deeply inimical to the House of Austria. Holland was a 
natural enemy of Catholicism and of Spain. 

The only military reverse experienced by Wallenstein during the 
Baltic campaign was his failure, in 1628, at Stralsund. The heroic 
Stralsunders, helped by Denmark and by Sweden, succeeded in resist- 
ing a six months’ siege, although Wallenstein had deeply sworn that 
he would have Stralsund even though it were attached by iron chains 
to Heaven. Fighting for its religion and its rights, Stralsund was 
invincible. It became the advanced post of the great northern com- 
bination between Scandinavia and Protestant Germany. Wallenstein 
took Wolgast and seized Mecklenburg, acquiring and retaining the 
latter dukedom for himself. Taught by the examples of Sweden and 
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-of Denmark, he ardently desired a navy and sea-power. 
Emperor made Wallenstein General at sea and Lord High Admiral ; 





June 


The 


but, though he could stamp soldiers out of the earth, Wallenstein 


could not make sailors or create a navy. 


In his futile rage he fired 


with red-hot shot upon the sublimely indifferent element which 

Christian IV. of Denmark was already in the field 
Gustav Adolf began to stir, and Wallenstein, with 
the instinctive prescience of greatness, foretold the danger to Austria 
of such a foe. On the Ist of September, 1627, Wallenstein acquired 
by purchase, at the nominal cost of 150,850 gulden, the Principality 
of Sagan. He refused the offered crown of Denmark, and contented 
himself with the Duchy of Mecklenburg. He had become one of the 
greatest territorial imagnates that Europe has ever seen; and he 
surpassed in splendid possessions and titles our own Warwick, the 


favoured his foes. 
against Austria. 


King-maker. 


The great Wallenstein could confer nobility as well as military 
rank; he could punish or pardon; he could coin money, and make 
peace or war. He quartered on the coins struck at his own mints 
the angel of Friedland, the eagle of Sagan, the bull’s head of Meck- 
lenburg, the griffin of Rostock. At a meeting at Brandeis the 
Emperor begged Wallenstein to remain covered. He had asserted 
the supremacy of the Empire from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Stralsund and Magdeburg alone had successfully resisted his arms. 
He had become the leading German captain of the Thirty Years’ War, 


and was one of the great figures in European politics. 


He had 


created and supported an almost matchless army, and had surrounded 
himself with devoted officers. His talents for finance and for organis- 
ation were as distinguished as his military ability. Always negoti- 
, ating, even while fighting, he knew when to conceal the sword under 
the olive-branch; and his diplomatic astuteness seemed to equal his war- 
like prowess. After the Silesian campaign he sent sixty-five captured 


flags and standards to Vienna. 


He possessed the love of wife and 


child. Foérster and Von Janko both cite many letters of the Duchess 
to her powerful lord: the style shows something of the punctilio of 
the age, but beneath the form there lives a warm and true affection. 
She always signs herself ‘ Isabella von Waldstein, F. z F.’ (princess of 
Friedland). Having no son he chose his cousin Maximilian von 
heir male. In the years 1626-30, Wallenstein 
reached a pitch of power and of glory which left but little for the 
most reckless human ambition to desire. 

The pictures of Wallenstein’s personality during this period are 
romantic. As he rose in power and influence he held himself more 
and more aloof from men. He ceased to dine with his officers. 
became ungenial and reserved and gloomy. The soldiers surrounded 
his personality with a dark superstitious awe and dread. 


Waldstein as his 


He 


The 


commonly current ideas about the mysterious chieftain lent to him 
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an almost supernatural character. His army believed in his star and 
was animated with his own fatalistic spirit. He passed whole nights 
alone with his astrologer, Battista Seni, in a starry watch-tower. His 
occasional paroxysms of rage were fearful. Above all he could bear 
no noise. No clock might sound, no dog might bark, no spur might 
jingle in his hearing. A cordon of sentries was placed round his 
quarters in order to prevent any disturbing sound from reaching him. 
Haughty and sombre, he dominated the wills and the fancies of 
men. go et rex meus were the objects for which he strove. His 
ambition seemed more and more detached from any tendency to serve 
the Liga, or the Church of Rome. His wide sweeping glance ranged 
all over Europe; his negotiations embraced every power, and he 
leant ever more to rank politics above religion. 

Of the king of Sweden he said to Graf Adam von Schwarzen- 
berg that Gustav Adolf was a monarch with whom one must look 
mehr auf die Fiéiuste als das Maul, ‘more to his deeds than/to his 
words.’ 

A congress at Libeck met to decide upon peace, and was attended 
by the representatives of the Liga. Peace, of a hollow and temporary 
nature, was concluded, and more lordships fell to Wallenstein. In 
addition to the dukedom of Mecklenburg he obtained the principality 

-of Wenden, the earldom of Schwerin, the lordships of Rostock and 


Stargard. Wallenstein next desired to assist Sigismund, the king of 
Poland, against Gustav Adolf, and sent troops to Poland under the 
command of Arnim; but Arnim, who was a Protestant, quarrelled 
with his great chief, and went into the service of the Elector of 


Saxony. 
During the temporary lull of the war in Germany, Wallenstein’s 


active intellect conceived another plan which, if it had been carried 
out, would have saved much trouble and danger to our own day. He 
desired to undertake the conquest of Turkey. Wallenstein wished to 
make the Holy Roman Empire an almost universal monarchy. He 
had done much to extend its sway, and he wished to do more. He 
always reckoned the Muscovites as enemies of Christendom, and he 
detested the presence of the then dangerous Mussulman in Europe. 
- During a breathing time of peace he proposed to turn the arms of the 
West against the Osmanli; but European affairs called his attention 
from his Turkish scheme, and nothing was done to carry his plan into 


execution. 
Who, at one time, would have believed that Coriolanus should 


turn his arms against Rome? At the period of his Turkish project 
events were ripening which were to impel Wallenstein to break with 
the Emperor and with Austria, The Reformation was created by the 
Church of Rome, and the revolt and fall of Wallenstein were produced 
by those who should have been his truest allies. 

Ferdinand II. was narrow-minded, bigoted, superstitious, and 
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wholly priest-led; but he was devoted to his dynastic interests; was 
obstinate and crafty. He was sensual, fond of music, and of hunting, 
and, indeed, like His Majesty in Ruy Blas, the chief holograph 
records which he left of himself refer to the number and the weight 
of the beasts that he killed. He was justly termed the model of a 
Catholicprince. He believed in Wallenstein ; he felt gratitude to his 
great general for such splendid services to his House ; and Ferdinand 
for a long time turned a deaf ear to the priests and the princes who 
were for ever trying to ruin Wallenstein in his favour. 

Ferdinand, by giving the electorate of Friedrich to Maximilian, 
had destroyed the equal balance of Catholic and Protestant electors, 
and had given the advantage of a vote to Catholicism. He was 
desirous of having his son, the King of Hungary, afterwards Ferdinand 
the Third, irregularly nominated Emperor during his own life; and 
the faction hostile to Wallenstein refused to help Ferdinand to attain 
this object while Friedland remained generalissimo of the forces of 
the Empire. To this form of opposition Ferdinand sullenly suc- 
cumbed. 

His fame, his splendour, his:suceess raised Wallenstein many 
enemies in Vienna; but his chief offence was, undoubtedly, his 
doubtful orthodoxy and his tolerance for heretics; his desire to fuse 
Germany into a nation, under the rule of the Emperor, with tolera- 
tion for both religions. The Liga combined with Protestant princes 
—those princes upon whom the Imperial troops had been quartered— 
against Wallenstein; France and Spain at that time both opposed 
him ; Maximilian of Bavaria, the princes of the Empire, and every 
Jesuit intrigued against the man grown so great, growing ever 
greater; and before so many foes, Friedland fell. In 1630, he 
received his dismissal from his high post ; a sentence combined with 
an assurance of the Emperor’s undiminished personal regard. 

Friedland received the intimation with proud, calm silence. He 
professed willing obedience, laid down his staff, and retired to his 
estates at Gitschin. Re-united to his tender wife, he devoted his 
energy to building, planting, and ruiing his many possessions with 
singular wisdom and skill. He said, the stars had told him that ‘ the 
spirit of the Bavarian must rule the spirit of the Kaiser.’ He recog- 
nised Maximilian of Bavaria as his direst foe. 

And so priest and prince had triumphed. Wallenstein was deposed, 
and Tilly—that ‘truly Catholic leader’—became generalissimo of 
Austria. Ferdinand had yielded, but he had only strengthened the 
Catholic electors, and saw himself no step nearer to the nomination of 
his son as his successor. 

John Tehzerclas, Count de Tilly, has made his name for ever in- 
famous. by the notorious ‘Sack of Magdeburg’ in May 1631. The 
town was given up for three days to burning, plunder, rape, and every 
wanton injury that could be inflicted by a lawless and bigoted 
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soldiery' upon heretic and helpless victims.’ In the Rev. Walter 
Harte’s History of Gustavus Adolphus (1759) will be found a full 
account of the unspeakable miseries suffered by the wretehed inhabi- 
tants of Magdeburg. This characteristic deed was Tilly’s last suceess. 
Gustav Adolph was now on German soil, at the ‘head of a Swedo- 
German army ; ‘and in his fortunes lay the real interests of Germany. 
In September 1631, he wholly routed Tilly at Leipzig, and the 
*Kaiser trembled in his Hofburg.’ Arnim was serving under Gustav 
Adolph—Christian the Fourth was too jealous of his great rival to 
render help. Gustav Adolph was successful in Bavaria itself, and 
entered Miinchen as a conqueror. The Imperial councils seemed 
stricken with impotency; the Imperial armies knew nothing but 
defeat. The thoughts of the Emperor—and of others in Vienna— 
turned often to the grand recluse of Gitschin, who seemed to have for- 
gotten politics and war, and to live, silently, a colossal monument of 
ingratitude and victim of cabal. Men remembered, in the darkness 
of the time, how bright had shone the star of Friedland. 

He was recalled to power, restored to his former post. He at first 
utterly refused to return, and then consented to serve for three months 
in order to form a suitable army, but ultimately consented to become 
Capo d’ Armada, being furnished by the Emperor with larger powers 
than have, perhaps, ever been granted by monarch to subject. The 
army was overjoyed at his return; the old spirit was restored to it 
with its old commander. Wallenstein well knew that he was opposed 
to a far greater general than any that he had previously encountered ; 
but fate left, for a time, to each a separate path of success, and Gustav 
Adolph and Wallenstein did not meet at once. The Emperor had at 
first proposed that Wallenstein should serve under the nominal com- 
mand of the King of Hungary, but Friedland answered proudly and 
characteristically that ‘he would not.share a command with the 
Almighty ; he would either command alone, or not at all.’ 

It may well be that a man who has once played so great a part 
cannot easily resist the opportunity of a return to a position of power 
which will satisfy ambition and give scope for genius. Wallenstein, 
probably, resumed his post with partial willingness, but his after-con- 
duct gave evidence of a certain change inthe man. He no longer felt so 
secure; he was not again quite the same devoted servant of the Emperor ; 
he began to cherish wider plans for the pacification and unity of 
Germany ; he never quite forgot his own aggrandisement, and he cast 
an eye upon the crown of Bohemia. He spoke more boldly than before 
against the priests; he acted more independently, and even more 
haughtily, than ever; but his politics were growing into larger ideas 
than those which animated his former support of the Empire. 

The Liga wished him to dismiss his Protestant officers ; he wholly 
refused. He.allowed Protestant preachers in his camp, but would 
never admit a Jesuit within his lines. Among his pregnant sayings 
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the following seem too curious to be left unquoted. He hated the 
interference of priests in temporal affairs, and said, ‘ Es werde nicht 
gut im Reiche, bis man Einem von ihnen den Kopf vor die Fiisse 
gelegt habe.’ ‘It will never be well in the Empire until they have 
set the head of one of these fellows below his feet.’ Again, on the 
occasion of some trouble from the Pope, he says, ‘ Es seyen schon 
hundert Jahre dass man Rom nicht gepliindert habe ; und jetzt sey es 
noch viel reicher als damals. ‘It is a hundred years since Rome has 
been plundered, and it is much richer now than then.’ He also 
asserted, ‘So lieb mir meiner Seele Seligkeit ist, so lieb wird mir 
seyn wenn ich dem allgemeinen Wesen dienen kann.’ ‘ As dear to 
me as is the health of my own soul, is my desire to serve the general 
weal.’ If he knew his danger, he was acting defiantly; but it.is cer- 
tain that his bold speech and action stirred the deep and fatal ani- 
mosity of the Liga and the Jesuits. Such hatred might be suppressed 
while the great general was indispensable to the very safety of the 
State, and of the Church ; but the hate was not dead, it was only 
sleeping, and would wake one day to drag the man, growing ever 
nobler, to death by murder. 

Wallenstein and Gustav Adolf were now about to be pitted 
against each other. The difference between the two was striking. 
Wallenstein was lean, gloomy, secretive. Partly owing to circum- 
stance, partly as a consequence of his nature, his ways were tortuous, and 
his ends uncertain. Gustav’s blue eyes expressed frank open-hearted- 
ness and cheerful courage. Hypocrisy and guile were unknown to 
him. He spoke freely to all men; and his objects—the advancement 
of Protestantism, and the freedom of Sweden and of Germany—were 
open as the day. His faith was firm, and his valour dauntless. He 
caused his soldiers. when quartered in Catholic cities, to respect the 
religion of the inhabitants. From sincere conviction he was in 
strenuous opposition to the House of Austria and the Church of 
Rome ; but his religion went deeper than narrow orthodoxy, and his 
politics were clear and strong as those of Cromwell. He is the true 
hero of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Wallenstein first drove the Saxons out of Bohemia, and retook 
Prague. He then marched upon Niiremberg, in which city Gus- 
tavus was lying with his little army. The forces of Wallenstein 
are computed to have exceeded those of the king in the proportion of 
three to one. Wallenstein avoided battle, and entrenched himself 
strongly on an eminence outside the city of Niiremberg. In the city 
pestilence and famine were fighting for the Imperialists, and the 
king, who could no longer remain in Nuremberg, was driven to 
attack Wallenstein’s position. The attempt failed; but Wallenstein 
still refused battle, and Gustavus marched past the Imperialist 
encampment with colours flying and drums beating. So soon as 
Gustavus had passed by, Wallenstein broke up his encampment, and 
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marched into Saxony. The king, anxious for battle, followed him so 
rapidly that Wallenstein had not time to occupy the position which 
he wished to attain. Early on the 16th of November, 1632, the 
fiery Gustavus stood in front of Wallenstein’s army, which had just 
time to seize a strong position, and which remained on the defensive, 
entrenched behind ditches and palisadoes. 

The spot was the field of Liitzen; and that great battle, with 
Wallenstein commanding on the Imperialist Catholic, and Gustavus 
commanding on the German and Swedish Protestant side, was about 
to commence. 

Wallenstein would not move, and Gustavus had to attack. A 
thick mist covered the ground. The armies were close together, but 
neither could see much of the other. 

The king sang, with his soldiers, Luther’s grand hymn, ‘ Eine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott!’ and then his own battle-song, ‘ Verzage nicht, 
du Hiuflein klein!’ He addressed, first to the Swedes, then to the 
Germans, two of the noblest orations before a battle that history 
records. In an enthusiasm of heroism he threw off his cuirass, and 
cried, ‘God is my armour!’ Wallenstein was suffering from gout in 
the feet. Although his stirrups were thickly padded with silk, he 
could not ride, and took his place in a litter. He called his officers 
together and gave them his orders, which were to fight chiefly on 
the defensive. Gustavus gave out the war-cry, ‘Gott mit uns!’ 
Wallenstein gave to his troops as a battle-cry, ‘ Jesus Maria!’ About 
eleven the mist cleared a little, and the fiery king himself headed 
the attack upon the Imperialist lines and ditches. 

Gustavus, riding alone with his cousin, Duke Franz von Lauen- 
burg, the page, Leubelfing, and a groom, stumbled upon an Imperial 
ambush. His horse, maddened by a bullet, threw its rider, and fled. 
The king received a bullet in the arm and another shot in the back. 
This second shot was, as the Swedes maintain, fired by Lauenburg, 
who left the king to his fate, rode away, and afterwards joined the 
Imperialist side. German historians speak doubtfully on the point, 
and the question of Lauenburg’s treachery may be considered an 
open one. The Imperialist soldiers did not believe that the king 
could be alone with so small an escort. They, however, took Gus- 
tavus to be an officer of rank, until he cried out, ‘I am the king of 
Sweden, and seal with my blood the Protestant religion and the 
liberties of Germany. Alas! my poor Queen!’ The Imperialist 
soldiers then killed and stripped him, and the tide of battle rolled 
on past the dead body. The faithful page, who alone remained with 
Gustavus, tried vainly to mount the king upon his own horse. The 
poor lad died, five days afterwards, in Naumburg, of his wounds. 

So fell Gustav Adolf. Liitzen was like a victory of Trafalgar with 
Nelson lost. His own side were startled when— 
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The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 


the king’s horse rushed back into their lines. They did not know 
that he was dead; they supposed him taken prisoner. A kind of 
sacred fury possessed the troops, and the spirit of Gustavus rendered 
them invincible. Wallenstein sustained an overwhelming defeat, 
and before night was in full flight towards Leipzig. Herzog Bern- 
hard remained in the field as victor of Liitzen. 

Wallenstein’s own baggage was pillaged by his own people. He 
had been grazed by a bullet, but was not hurt. He was believed to 
bear a charmed life, and the day of Liitzen strengthened the belief. 
The Imperialists lost many officers of note. The gallant Pappen- 
heim, the knightliest of Wallenstein’s commanders, and Coloredo 
were both killed. Piccolomini had five horses shot under him. 
Holk, Terzky, Harrach, and many others, were severely wounded ; 
but apart from the greatness of the victory, the sadness of Liitzen 
was, and remains, the soldier’s death of Gustav Adolf. 

Wallenstein rewarded highly and punished severely. He distri- 
buted 85,210 gulden amongst officers who had behaved well; but he 
executed, as cowards, eleven officers by the sword; he hanged others; 
some had their swords broken by the hangman under the gallows, 
and the names of many were nailed in infamy on the gibbet. A 
Te Deum, on the first news of the battle, was performed in Vienna; 
but Wallenstein, at least, knew certainly the magnitude of the defeat 
that he had suffered. 

Wallenstein retired to winter quarters in Bohemia, while the 
Swedo-German army under Duke Bernhard and Arnim, freed all 
Saxony from the Imperial yoke. Wallenstein respected his great 
adversary, but the death of Gustavus was a satisfaction to him and 
4ncreased his confidence in himself. He said, in his coarse proverb- 
like way, Es kinnten doch zwei Hannen auf einem Miist sich nicht 
vertragen — two cocks could not exist together on one dunghill.’ 

He now, to the disgust of the Imperialists, entered upon a long 
period of inaction. He wished to detach Saxony from Sweden. The 
army belonged to him rather than to the Kaiser, and he desired to 
use events to further his own plans. It is nearly impossible to 
restore the cordiality of old relations when once a great act of injus- 
tice has been committed by one man against another, and Wallen- 
stein had probably wholly lost his old feeling of personal attachment 
and devotion to Ferdinand. He gravitated apart from the Imperial 
dynastic policy, and cared more for a united Germany than for the 
mere House of. Austria. He had already made Ferdinand a more 
powerful monarch than Charles {the Fifth had ever been. After 
Liitzen, Wallenstein’s successes werefattributed, at Court, to fortune, 
and his failures to neglect. His irritation against the Court became 
extreme, but he did not contemplate opposing the Emperor if only 
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he could control him. The’ Liga, the Church, and the Court regarded 
him with growing suspicion and latent distrust. The relations 
between the-Generalissimo and the Court were strained. Wallenstein 
was almost arrogant in his sublime self-confidence, but he had to do 
with astute, stealthy, ruthless enemies, who were capable of putting 
an end to differences by means of the assassin’s steel. One of Wallen- 
stein’s great defects was, that he was too cunning-politic. He shrank 
from a broad bold step. He intrigued and negotiated incessantly, 
and often tentatively and faithlessly. One of his maxims was, 
always to say one thing and to do another. Hence, no one wholly 
trusted him. Trying always to deceive others, he deceived himself 
the most. Every man, friend or foe, at least trusted great Gustav 
Adolf. 

Differences between Sweden and Saxony did shortly break out. 
Wallenstein no doubt sincerely desired a durable peace. Graf 
Wartensleben, the Danish ambassador, travelling to Vienna to nego- 
tiate for a peace, saw Wallenstein on his road. The great chieftain 
professed to be weary of war; he said that he was never better 
prepared for fighting, but had never so heartily desired peace. He 
wrote to the Emperor recommending him to make peace. When 
unavoidably in face of the enemy in Silesia, Wallenstein proposed 
a truce and began to negotiate with his old lieutenant Arnim. All 
such negotiations were, however, futile so long as Jesuit and Emperor 
were able to resist granting religious liberty. Wallenstein could, 
never attain his ends so long as he remained the Imperial general. 
Only by a breach with Ferdinand could a noble and a lasting peace 
be attained. 

Wallenstein should then have taken of his own free will the step 
which he was afterwards compelled to take. He should have broken 
with the Empire, and have placed himself at the head of Protestant 
Germany and Sweden. France would have supported him vigor- 
ously. He could then have carried into effect all his greatest ideas, 
none of which could be translated into fact while he remained. 
linked, however unwillingly, to the Holy Roman Empire. He might 
have taken this great and decisive step while he was in the plenitude 
of his power; while he had the great army wholly at his disposal ; 
while powerful allies were eager to support him. He procrastinated 
until the hour for action was almost past, and he took, too late and 
in desperation, the step which he should have taken calmly and 
deliberately. He missed the ebb of the tide of fortune. He waited. 
until his influence was on the wane, until his position was under- 
mined, until even allies distrusted. Long indecision hurried him at 
length into hasty action; but it was then too late, and the stars 
themselves had no issue in reserve but that of—murder. It became 
clear that Wallenstein had resumed his command in order, by means 
of the Imperial army, to close the long war by such a peace as 
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would heal the wounds of Germany. He was resolved on peace 
der Kaiser mége wollen oder nicht—‘ whether the Emperor liked it 
or not.’ The Catholic party opposed peace with Saxony and Bran- 
denburg; the Papal Nuncio declaimed against any peace with 
heretics ; Father Lamormain, Ferdinand’s confessor, constantly urged 
the Kaiser to take from Wallenstein that power of treating for peace 
which might be used to favour heretics; and yet no peace could be 
concluded which did not give security to Protestantism. Wallenstein 
and Vienna pulled widely asunder. 

It was, perhaps, a source of weakness to Wallenstein that the 
army of the Liga had ceased to exist since Tilly’s death, and was 
fused with his own. The priests had therefore a strong hold upon 
a large proportion of his troops. 

The war proceeded languidly. Wallenstein, at least, was only 
half-hearted in continuing it. The shifting masses of dark figures 
moved about on the great plain of Germany, and the theatres of war 
were Silesia and Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and the Upper Danube. 
Wallenstein, though strongly urged from Vienna, could not, or would 
not, dislodge Duke Bernhard from Regensburg, and the Duke openly 
proclaimed his desire to risk a battle against Friedland. Wallenstein 
still, as a tribute to his own military reputation, dealt occasional 
heavy blows at the enemy. He chased the Swedes from Silesia; he 
took Gérlitz and Bautzen; but he no longer really cared to make 
war, except as a means of producing peace. 

Richelieu urged Wallenstein to pass at once from the white to the 

black square, but Wallenstein remained irresolutely occupied in an 
attempt to combine contradictions. France hoped, by means of 
Wallenstein, to become mistress of Europe. A scheme was devised 
according to which Louis the Thirteenth should become Roman 
‘Emperor, Wallenstein, King of Rome, and Richelieu, Elector of 
Treves. Father Joseph was concerned in negotiating this untenable 
plan. Wallenstein still kept the crown of Bohemia in his latent 
thought, and even dreamed of attaining to the Churwiirde or 
electoral dignity. 

Wallenstein had now ideal as well as personal ambitions ; and his 
present aims were of the highest national importance. He was the 
centre of European political intrigue. Seldom has any man occu- 
pied a more conspicuous position; and yet he was timid where he 
should have been bold; dilatory where he should have been active. 
A type of his erroneous choice of path is found in the faet that the 
wary Oxenstierna would not trust him until he should have committed 
a breach with the Empire. He negotiated, tortuously and slowly, 
with every Power; and all his delays were weapons placed in the 
hands of active and implacable enemies. The Emperor was becoming 
gradually detached from Friedland; Maximilian of Bavaria was his 
ceaseless and influential foe. The very stars in their courses cannot 
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fight for the procrastinator dallying with a wrong line of action. His 
course was vacillating and his ways unsafe. 

In September 1633, the King of Hungary married the Infanta 
Donna Maria of Spain. The King applied to the Emperor for the 
command of an Imperial army; but Wallenstein fiercely opposed the 
application; though he expressed willingness to retire from his 
supreme command, if the Emperor wished it, in favour of the King 
of the Romans. It was proposed, no doubt with the object of 
weakening the great general, that Friedland should detach part of his 
army to help Spain in the Netherlands; but this he refused to do. 
Ofiate now became his direct enemy, and Quiroga further expressed 
the enmity of Spain. Wallenstein called his officers together. They 
decided that the Spanish plan would be the ruin of the army. This 
occurred in Pilsen in 1634. Wallenstein was disgusted with his 
treatment by the Court; spoke of resignation, and referred, excitedly, 
to the change he could produce in Europe if, once free from Imperial 
obligations, he tried fortune, commencing with only a thousand riders 
at his back. Field-marshal Illo represented strongly the interests 
of the army, and the ill-treatment that their general met with from 
the Court. Wallenstein was entreated not to resign; but his officers 
had three meetings with the general before he would, conditionally, 
abandon the idea of resignation. He demanded from his officers a 
declaration that they would stand by him, and this resolution was 
eagerly adopted. Next came the passionate and picturesque banquet, 
so well known to every reader of Schiller. Leopold von Ranke, by 
the way, wholly confutes that rumour—of which Schiller made good 
dramatic use—of one paper read aloud to the officers, while another 
document, in which was omitted the pledge of loyalty to the Kaiser, 
was laid before them for signature. Wallenstein himself addressed 
his officers; he spoke with angry bitterness of the treatment that he 
met with; he complained that eight-and-twenty years of glory and 
of service were forgotten in a way that he had not deserved. He 
concluded by saying, ‘ Rather would I die than live on such terms.’ 
He also announced his determination to bring about a durable peace 
in spite of all opposition. The enthusiasm of the officers for their 
leader seemed general and genuine; but their signatures offended the 
Emperor, and yet did not, when the hour of trial came, bind the 
signers. They probably meant serious opposition only to Jesuits and 
to Spain, but not to the Kaiser; and their own interests, as apart 
from their convictions, bound them to Friedland. His great hope 
lay in the fidelity of the army to him. 

This occurrence brought about the end. The Kaiser was finally 
detached from his general. Schlick arranged privately with certain 
officers what they should do in case of a rupture between the Em- 
peror and Wallenstein. The Court entered into secret arrangements 
with Gallas and with Piccolomini. All attacks upon Friedland 
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found a willing ear at Court. The priests loudly denounced the pro- 
fanity of a proposed treaty.with heretics. All forces united stealthily, 
but fatally, against the star-blinded chieftain ; and he slumbered on. 

Ferdinand was an adept in dissimulation. He continued his 
official and often cordial correspondence with Wallenstein, even after 
he had secretly transferred the command of the army to Gallas, 
Events hurried on. The Emperor issued, also privately, two patents 
to the chiefs of the army friendly to the Catholic cause, in which the 
army was released from all obedience to Wallenstein, Ilo, Terzky, 
They were declared conspirators, and guilty of high treason. Wallen- 
stein’s immense estates were confiscated, though no judicial decision 
against him existed. Piccolomini undertook to seize or kill Wallen- 
stein in Pilsen, but the plot failed. To Onate belongs, it would seem, 
the honour of first openly suggesting a solution of the difficulty by 
means of private assassination. It is clear that Ferdinand approved 
the idea, and that Piccolomini (who was suspected of the murder of 
Prinz Ulrich of Denmark while the latter was a guest in the Imperial 
Court) undertook to find means to carry the sentence into execution. 

Wallenstein, waiting for the stars, and wrapped in his great 
schemes, remained obstinately deaf and blind. He gave his confidence 
to traitors, and let the hour of effective action pass. His opponents 
were as active as he was supine. The blow fell. The secret edict 
was openly promulgated in the army, and Wallenstein was denounced 
to his own troops as a conspirator against the crown and sceptre of the 
Emperor. He said, sadly, to the Imperial emissary, ‘ And I had peace 
within my grasp! God is just.’ 

The thanes began to fly from him. The signed document bound 
no one. Everywhere he found traitors. At the bidding of the Kaiser 
his army gradually melted away from him. The king’s name was, 
indeed, in those times a tower of strength. Undeceived at last, with 
the rupture complete, the mighty Wallenstein stood at bay. 

Two of his sayings of this period deserve record: * We must 
show the world that an Emperor can be made out of another than 
the House of Austria, which lets itself be ruled by Spain.’ He said 
also that if the Emperor would no longer recognise him as general, 
he would no longer acknowledge the Emperor as his lord; he could 
easily find another prince; but he would have, in future, no master 
over him; he would himself be master, and should be able to maintain 
himself as such. 

He had raised armies in his own name, and he may at moments 
have had high-soaring if evanescent dreams of winning, by genius 
and the sword, the Imperial crown. Wallenstein at once proposed 
a junction with Sweden and with Saxony; but Oxenstierna and Duke 
Bernhard both distrusted him. They knew of old his long-drawn 
circuitous method of negotiation, and did not readily believe him. 
Hence delay at a time at which hours were precious. And what 
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might he not, even yet, have done against the Austrian Empire and 
for Germany ? 

His name and genius as a leader, heading the Swedish army, and 
Protestant Germany, supported by France, and gathering new forces 
amongst all the secret and open haters of the Holy Roman Empire, 
might well have made Ferdinand once more ‘ tremble in his Hofburg.’ 
Had Wallenstein lived, his success might have changed the history 
of Germany, and have influenced the whole of Europe. 

It was the eleventh hour in which he was forced into action against 
the Kaiser; but, when once clear of indecision, all his old genius 
and energy seemed to return to Wallenstein. He was suffering from 
gout, and travelled to Eger in a horse litter. The small remnant of 
his army, some 6,000 men, his brothers-in-law, Terzky and Kinsky, 
with their wives, Field-Marshal Illo, Captain Neumann, and the fatal 
Judas, Butler, alone accompanied him. 

He reached Eger, in which he expected to form a junction first 
with the Swedes, then with the Saxons, on the 24th of February, 
1634. 

On the road he had confided his whole plan to Butler, who held 
a secret order from Piccolomini to seize Wallenstein alive or to kill 
him. Wallenstein took up his quarters in the house of the Biirger- 
meister of Eger, Wolf Adam Pachhiilbel. 

When Friedland left Pilsen, it was occupied by Piccolomini. The 
Swedes were about a day’s march distant from Eger. 

Butler, an Irish Catholic, lost no time in conferring with Gordon 
and with Leslie, who were Scottish Calvinists, although both were 
afterwards converted to the Church of Rome. The record of this 
interview is given by the priest Peter Taaffe, who received his infor- 
mation in confession direct from Butler. Taaffe brought to Butler, 
the agent selected by Piccolomini, the order to destroy Friedland. 
Gordon counselled flight, lest they should be connected with the 
treason of the Duke. The resolved and ruthless Irish mercenary 
argued strongly with his brother ‘foreigners’ in favour of serving a 
grateful Emperor. He threatened, and held out hopes of brilliant 
rewards and honours. He prevailed, and the three officers resolved 
to kill all the Friedlinder’s chief adherents, and even to include 
Wallenstein himself in their great act of murder. They swore upon 
their crossed swords den Herzog und seinen Anhang vom Leben zum 
Tode zu bringen. 

Gordon invited Terzky, Kinsky, Illo, and Neumann to a banquet 
in the citadel. They accepted; Wallenstein declined the invitation. 

The three conspirators required other agents, and these they 
found without difficulty among the foreign mercenaries, officers in 
Butler’s dragoons. The chief of these were Geraldin, Macdonald, 
Bourke, Birch, Brown, and Devereux. Ten officers entered into the 
plot, and had to confide it to a hundred of Butler’s soldiers ; yet the 
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secret was kept. Butler paid to twelve selected men 500 dollars each ; 
to the Oberwachtmeister 2,000, to two captains 1,000 each, while to 
the common soldiers engaged he promised a month’s pay. 

In the Itinerarium Thome Carve, the good priest mentions 
with pride that the honour of murdering Wallenstein himself had 
been allotted to Devereux. Thomas became afterwards chaplain to 
the regiment which Devereux obtained as a part reward for his share 
in the murder. 

At 6 p.M., in the evening of the 25th of February, Illo, Neumann, 
Terzky, and Kinsky went to Gordon’s banquet in the citadel. 

The wine flowed freely, and tongues were loosened. Friedland’s 
adherents boasted loudly of what their great chieftain would soon 
effect against the Emperor. 

Eight o'clock struck. All servants had retired. The side doors 
sprang open, and a crowd of armed men, headed by Geraldiu, rushed 
into the room. ‘ Viva la casa d@ Austria!’ cried Geraldin. On the 
opposite side Devereux hurried in, accompanied by Butler, Leslie, 
and Gordon. ‘ Vivat Ferdinandus!’ cried the second party. The 
lights were partly extinguished ; the table was thrown over, and the 
murderers sprang upon their astonished victims. Kinsky and Illo 
were killed at once; but Terzky succeeded in drawing his sword, and 
defended himself like a brave soldier at bay. With his back to the 
wall, he called upon Gordon and Butler to fight him like soldiers. 
Three of the dragoons lay dead before him; he had broken the sword 
of Devereux, when the latter, amid the press of men round the one 
brave defender of his life, gave Terzky a fatal stab with a dagger. 
Neumann escaped from the room, but was stabbed to death in a cellar 
in which he sought refuge. 

So far the murderers had been wholly successful, but the great 
victim yet remained to be attacked. The citadel was at. some little 
distance from Pachhialbel’s house; and no noise of the murder reached 
the ear of Wallenstein. Eger was that night patrolled and senti- 
nelled solely by Butler’s troops. It was between eleven and twelve, 
and Wallenstein, who had been consulting the stars, dismissed 
the astrologer Seni. Seni apprehended vaguely some danger, but 
the victim was cheerful, and read favourable auguries in the astral 
prophets. 

The night became cloudy and stormy. The stars were invisible ; 
rain fell, and a high, troublous wind roared round the house. 
Wallenstein retired to rest. His valet slept in the outer chamber. 
It was the short, last sleep of Friedland. 

Below, Leslie, Butler, Devereux, with some soldiers, waited 
anxiously in the darkness until all should be still. They had to stand 
face to face with Friedland, the dreaded and the great, and in their 
hands and hearts they brought him death by murder. 


, Wallenstein was awakened by a terrible cry. It came from the 
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wives of Terzky and of Kinsky, who had just heard of the murder of 
their husbands. He rose, and went to the window. Next came a 
gound of hurried trampling of many feet on the staircase of his own 
house. It was Devereux and his followers. They burst into the 
outer chamber. The valet, aghast at any noise being made near the 
general, laid his finger on his lips. ‘Friend, it is a time for noise!’ 
cried Devereux. He demanded, under terrible threats, the key of 
the inner room; while the valet hesitated, the soldiers burst open 
the door, which alone divided the great duke from his assassins. 
Devereux rushed in, followed by the others. His sword had been 
broken, and he carried a partisan. ‘Art thou the wretch who 
‘would lead the Kaiser’s men to the enemy, who would tear the crown 
from the sacred head? For that thou shalt die!’ Wallenstein’s lips 
were seen to move, but he spoke no word. Silently he bared his 
breast, and spread his arms widely open. The furious mercenary 
thrust at him, and others followed with many blows and stabs. Still 
calm and dumb, he lay at the feet of the assassins. Their bloody work 
was done, and the great Wallenstein was dead. 

There was a short hush of terror and of awe among the very 
murderers themselves, as they gazed, half incredulously, at the corpse 
of Friedland. The body, dressed only in night clothes, was covered 
with a red carpet taken from under the bed, and was carried in Leslie’s 
eoach to the citadel, where it was laid out in the snow-covered court, 
with the corpses of the other victims. Thus the House of Austria was 
served and saved. The loss to humanity was proportionate to the 
gain to the Imperial dynasty. _The most untimely death of Wallen- 
stein was a heavy blow to Protestantism. 

Wallenstein was one-and-fifty. He had outlived Gustav Adolf 
about fifteen months. Had both lived they would no doubt have been 
fighting on one side. The death of Gustavus was heroic: the end of 
Wallenstein tragic. 

The Emperor, when the Golden Fleece of the late duke reached 
him, ordered 3,000 masses to be sung for the souls of the murdered. 
He then proceeded to reward the murderers, and showed himself a 
liberal master. He received in person Butler and the others; the 
Archbishop of Vienna hung a gold chain, supporting the Emperor's 
medal, round the neck of Butler, who was made a count, received 
estates in Bohemia, and the gold key of the bedchamber. Devereux 
was suitably rewarded; Leslie got estates in Hungary and Styria; 
Gordon obtained Terzky’s large possessions; 2,000/. was given in 
money to each assassin; Geraldin, and others, were all liberally 
recompensed, according to merit and degree of service. These 
foreigners had served a princely, and not ungrateful master ; they had 
rendered to Ferdinand an essential service. Ofiate, the Spanish 
ambassador, wrote to his king that, if Wallenstein had lived he would, 
within a month, have chased the Emperor from Germany. The many 
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enemies and enviers of the mighty dead, and the friends of the Church, 
rejoiced loudly over the murder of Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein could not be shown to be either traitor or conspirator. 
Beginning as a condottiere, he ripened into a patriot. The youthful 
tendency to greed and glory mellowed into larger aims, untainted by 
merely selfish objects. He became disgusted by the Imperial policy, 
and would no longer serve it. He had outsoared the shadow of their 
night. He ripened into an enforced enemy, but never into a con- 
spirator. He would, if he had been successful, have driven the 
Swedes from Germany, and would never have allowed France to gain 
a footing in the fatherland. He loved, not Czsar less, but Rome 
more. I] Conte Gualdo Priorato, who had served in the Imperial 
army, under Wallenstein, published in Vienna, in the Italian lan- 
guage, a book which the Count calls Vite ed Azzioni di Personaggi 
Militari e Politici. This work contains portraits of all the leading 
characters of the Thirty Years’ War ; and gives biographical sketches 
of the men who are depicted. The portraits are mostly good, as we 
can judge by that of Oliviero Cromuel, which seems to follow that 
of Cooper. The portrait of Wallenstein, now before me, appears to 
represent, with singular felicity, all the ideas that we form of his 
appearance in the flesh. The face is oval; it is sallow and lean, 
hollow and worn. The forehead is high, broad, and majestic. There 
is great space between the eyes, which are piercing, grey, and cold. 
The hair is drawn back from the forehead; he wears a moustache 
and a peaked beard. The compressed lips are thin, firm, severe ; not 
likely to open to emit much garrulity. The bearing and poise of the 
whole head is defiant, haughty, proud. The long habit of high com- 
mand sits enthroned upon the calm, resolute features ; stamped with 
silence born of deeply brooded plans; grave with weighty thoughts 
and cares. The nose, with thin nostrils, which would easily expand, 
is finely modelled, and expresses latent passion and profound repose. 
There is something of great mark ; something gloomy, stern, terrible, 
inscrutable, in the grand, but not loveable face. We can well believe 
that the original of the portrait believed in the stars; we can attri- 
bute to it all that Wallenstein was, and did, and suffered. I do not 
know the exact date of this portrait; but it represents the dark 
master in the late prime of his manhood. Wallenstein’s hair was 
greying when he was forty. It is noticeable that the face is deeply 
lined, but yet is not wrinkled. 

Wallenstein was too great for a bigot—was too proud to bea 
courtier. He never flattered, or fawned upon the Emperor, his 
priests, or courtiers. He rendered splendid services, haughtily ; and 
held aloof from all the intrigues at Vienna. He never tried to serve 
his own interest, at Court, by any means of baseness. His enemies at 
Court—they were many—were strengthened by his proud indifference 
and sarcastic scorn. As a soldier, he believed in armies; and he 
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spared no pains to render his own force a splendid weapon. It would 
have been easy for him to have acquired favour, could he have 
stooped to do so, at the priest-led Court of Ferdinand. He had but 
to persecute heretics, to support the Liga, to assist Maximilian of 
Bavaria, to lean to the Spanish-Romanist faction; but none of these 
things would he do. He was dominated by a too ambitious Ego, but 
he could yet keep in view the true interests of his country, and even 
the service of humanity. 

To oppose the Emperor, and his cabal of miserable advisers and 
flatterers, was, in truth, to be true to the real interests of the Empire. 
Wallenstein was not a conspirator; and even if the name of § traitor’ 
be applied to him, it must be used with large reserve. He is not to 
be judged solely as an adherent or opponent of Ferdinand. Growing, 
with time, ever larger and wiser in his aims, he became necessarily a 
dangerous enemy of Austria and of Spain; but the very fact that he 
was an opponent of their policy constitutes his claim to greatness in 
history. 

Wallenstein saw that Protestantism could not be extirpated in 
Germany; and the treaty of Westphalia confirmed that religious 
equality for which he contended. Had he succeeded, he would have 
spared Germany the continuance of that terrible war between 1634 
and 1648. Indirectly, he worked for that Protestantism which, in 
the fulness of time, gave to Germany Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Kant. 

A tarnished great man, a problematical great man, if you will, is 
this towering, sombre, star-beguiled Wallenstein ; but yet the dark 
red background of the Thirty Years’ War throws out no more striking 
or picturesque figure, obscurely great and wholly romantic, than that 
of the lordly chieftain who served Austria and the Church so well; 
and who, when he tried to serve higher things, fell beneath the blows 
of the assassin, and remains, even in death, so awful, so gloomy, and 


so grand. 
H. Scuiizz Witson. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


‘ A SUCCESSION of unexpected events over which we have had no con- 
trol, and which we had done our best to avert, has compelled us to 
enter Egypt singlehanded, to occupy its capital and principal towns 
with an English force, and to undertake the restoration of a settled 
Government.’ 

It is thus that Lord Dufferin, in his despatch to Lord Granville, 
dated the 6th of February, accounts for the presence of the English 
in Egypt, and he makes it the point of departure for his great report. 
Nearly a year has passed away since the outcome of those ‘ unexpected 
events over which we had no control’ compelled the British Govern- 
ment to intervene in Egypt ; nearly nine months have passed since 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken and the Egyptian rebellion broken. It may 
be useful as well as interesting to examine what the English in Egypt 
have done in the interval, what progress has been made towards the 
establishment of a settled government there, and what guarantees, or 
rather what probabilities, there are, for the keeping of internal peace 
in the future. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to analyse the causes which 
led to our intervention. Those causes are still fresh in the public 
memory, and are to be found stated at length in the Blue Books be- 
longing to last session. Enough to say that, with the express consent 
of most of the European Powers, and with the quasi-acquiescence of 
France, England decided to restore order in the valley of the Nile, 
and to accept those undoubted responsibilities which such a decision 
entailed upon her. And here it is right to say at the outset, that no- 
thing could have been more hearty or more thorough than the accep- 
tance by nearly all the Great Powers of the fait accompli of the 
English occupation, or the recognition by them of the rights corre- 
lative to the occupation. Germany, Austria, Russia, may be said to 
have agreed in advance to that scheme of reorganisation which the 
English, in the exercise of their discretion, and in actual possession 
of the country, should deem best. Italy, if at first less ungrudging 
than the other three, ended by frankly accepting the situation. It 
was France only that showed how much she had been wounded in her 
self-esteem by the ultimate result of her own non-intervention policy 
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of the previous July. It was difficult, indeed, for her to accept the 
logic of facts. She had perhaps anticipated a different result of 
Arabi’s resistance, and was hardly ready for the surprise which the 
utter collapse of the rebellion after Tel-el-Kebir was for her. But 
however that may be, she claimed, after specifically renouncing her 
pristine right to intervene with us, after refusing to bear any part of 
the burden of the war, to be replaced exactly in the same position 
she had occupied in Egypt before the massacre of the 11th of June. 
She interpreted our assurances that our object in intervening was to 
restore the status quo ante, to mean that we would neither add to, 
nor subtract from, the condition of things as it existed at the time 
when that very condition of things provoked the rebellion, or per- 
mitted it to break out. It was this feeling that led to the friction 
which made itself felt last November and December in the relations 
between France and England, in spite of earnest endeavours on both 
sides to avoid it; it is the consciousness of opportunity lost and of 
having no one to blame but themselves for the fact, that still tinges 
with a slight bitterness the intercommunications of English and 
French on the affairs of Egypt. Fortunately this feeling and this 
slight bitterness are minimised almost to vanishing point among the 
English and French colonies in Egypt. Men who before the war had 
become intimately associated by work, by the courtesies of social life, 
and by the inspiration of a common duty, found no reason for 
changing in the smallest degree their attitude, official or social, the 
one towards the other. Responsible, reflecting Frenchmen, in every 
international administration in Cairo, though naturally and pardon- 
ably sore at the conduct of their own Government in placing them 
invidiously towards their English colleagues, had too much good sense 
and good feeling to charge upon those colleagues the results of a 
situation which they had not made. From the moment when that 
which was never doubtful to Englishmen who knew the intentions of 
their Government, became matter of certainty to the French, viz. 
that save the already defunct Control, there was no design on foot to 
give preponderance to English functionaries, the relations of the 
Anglo-French administrators became closer than before. 

Of irresponsible, ‘ rash bavin wits’ who exist in the French as in 
all other communities, there were, and there remain, some who might 
have been taken for lions had they not called attention to themselves 
by speaking. These, by curiously virulent articles and speeches, in 
which are denounced ideas and intentions apocryphally ascribed to 
perfide Albion, but actually having place only in the imagination of 
the writers, endeavour in their press and in the anterooms of ministers, 
to stir uy Anglophobia among Europeans and Egyptians alike. But 
they are discredited and disavowed by their own wiser countrymen, 
to whom their excess of zeal is an annoyance, and not a service. On 
the whole it may be doubted whether, considering the loss of prestige 
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which has taken place, the elements of disaccord of which the situa- 
tion was full, and the sensitiveness of the nation concerned, it were 
possible for any country to have accepted the change which has taken 
place in Egypt with more magnanimity and good humour than the 
French have accepted the facts accomplished in Egypt without their 
help. M. Duclerc closed a dignified letter to the French ambassador 
in London on the 4th of January by saying that the British Govern- 
ment ‘nous met dans l’obligation de reprendre en Egypte notre 
liberté d’action. Quelque regret que nous en éprouvions, nous 
acceptons la situation qui nous est faite.’ Thus much the French 
Government; while on the other hand a very able Frenchman, who 
knows Egypt well, said the other day, openly and without contradiction, 
that he believed it far better that the necessary intervention should 
have been wrought by England alone, and that a dual occupation would 
have led fatally to a dual misunderstanding. Certain it is, that had 
there been a joint occupation our relations with France would not 
have been so satisfactory as they are in fact to-day. It may be said, 
therefore, that so far as the European nations are concerned, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy are content to await the results of the 
presence of the English in Egypt, and that France, in spite of some 
chagrin, seeing the non-aggressive attitude of England, is willing to 
accept the situation, reserving to herself the right to criticise and, as 
in the case of the suppression of the Control, to protest against our 
action. This is, under the circumstances, all that we can reasonably 
wish, and we must not be too thin-skinned in receiving criticism 
when we consider how purely experimental are the projects of reform 
we have in hand, how uncertain are most of the factors with which 
our calculations for reorganisation must be made. 

If this be the spirit of the European Powers concerned in ‘the 
restoration of a settled Government’ in Egypt, in what light do the 
Egyptians themselves regard the people who have come among them 
with a determination at least to try to benefit them, determined also 
that until fair trial shall have been made of honest attempts to give 
them political and administrative life, neither enemy from without 
nor rebel from within shall spoil the only chance Egypt has had of 
becoming a nation since the time of the Persian conquest? This 
question leads directly to another, ‘Who are the Egyptians?’ For 
the purposes of the present inquiry it is enough to say that broadly 
speaking they comprise about 700,000 Copts, who are commonly 
regarded as the sole survivors of the ancient Egyptian people; 
400,000 Bedouins, made up of fifty tribes ‘ divided from each other 
by petty jealousies and long existing feuds ;’ about 4,000,000 fellabin, 
the descendants of the hewers of wood and drawers of water to con- 
querors who date from thirty centuries ; and about 30,000 men and 


women of Osmanli origin. 
Now the Copts ask only equality before the law, and that freedom 
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of worship already enjoyed by them in a country of which Sir E. Malet 
truly says, ‘ there is more religious tolerance in Egypt than in many 
Christian States.’ They consider the English as more likely than any 
others to grant them legal equality, and as certain to maintain them 
in their freedom of worship: so that, without having any particular love 
for us for our own sakes, they would gladly see us even permanently 
settled in the country. The Bedouins, so far as their power to help 
or to thwart is concerned, may be struck out of the calculation. 
They may dislike us rather more than they dislike their old masters 
the Osmanlis, but it is merely a question of degree. The necessity 
for keeping them in subjection by force of arms, or by the insidious 
and more effectual process of giving their sheikhs reservations within 
the civilised pale, must fall upon any Government ruling from Cairo ; 
and this necessity is fully recognised in Lord Dufferin’s despatches. 
The approval or disapproval by the Bedouins of any plans of reorgani- 
sation in Egypt proper must be alike indifferent to the Cairene 
Government. 

What, then, about the fellahin? Will they be glad of the English 
in Egypt? They could not answer if asked, for the simple reason 
that they do not know; they have no general opinion, and no means 
of forming one. Moreover, although constituting, as they do, five- 
sixths of the population, they have politically no sort of interest in 
it. So long as they are allowed to cultivate their plot, so long as 
they are not robbed of their hardly earned piastres by ordre supériew’ 
or by the exactions of local korbagh-wielders, above all so lony as 
they are not dragged off by the conscription for the army, the fellahin 
do not trouble themselves about who is ruling in Cairo. Whether it 
be Ahmed, or Mustapha, or the Viceroy of India who is king, to them 
is the same, provided their personal desiderata are secured to them. 
It could hardly be otherwise. Lord Dufferin says that ‘from the 
commencement of the historical era the valley of the Nile has been 
ruled by foreigners, and its inhabitants domineered over by alien 
races. Nor do its annals indicate an epoch when the “justice” 
of the country was not corrupt, its administration oppressive, and the 
indigenous population emotional, obsequious, and submissive.’ How 
can children of the slaves of the ancient Egyptians, of the Persian, 
Greek, Roman, and Saracen conquerors of Egypt, suddenly quicken 
into patriots? Whence should these hereditary bondsmen draw the 
instincts of political life? What may be done for them and with 
them in the future is the great problem of the day in Egypt. Ulti- 
mately they are excessively interesting; but in the meantime they 
remain what centuries of serfdom have made them, in a climate 
which deadens energy, saps the robuster qualities of the mind, and 
leaves the people unable to comprehend even—witness the late rebel- 
lion—the meaning of the Byronic aphorism, that they who would be 
free ‘themselves must strike the blow.’ Whatever is done by the 
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English in Egypt for the benefit of the Egyptians must be done with- 
out reference to those numerically most concerned, without looking 
for gratitude from them on the one hand, or heeding too much their 
possible objections on the other. For the gratitude part of the ques- 
tion we must be content if, after some years of continuance in what 
we believe to be well-doing, we give rise in the fellah’s mind to the 
feeling which is expressed in the Maltese proverb, that ‘the English 
are bad enough, but all the other nations are worse ;’ whilst we must 
certainly be prepared to turn a deaf ear to objections to measures, in 
themselves excellent, but which would be resisted strenuously if their 
adoption involved the smallest sacrifice—especially of money—on the 
part of the beneficiaries. If the dictum of an eminent Egyptian 
statesman be well founded, that the English are Turks with the faculty 
of justice added, then our course in Egypt is clear as regards the 
fellah. We shall get him ruled on the paternal principle, as the 
Turk has ruled him in the past, without paying too much heed to 
the expressions of his inherent childishness, at the same time that we 
substitute in dealing with him the principle and practice of even 
justice for the hard logic of the korbagh, and seek to put law in the 
place of the caprice of a harsh and selfish father. It may be that so, 
bit by bit, the fellah may learn self-respect, may acquire a notion of 
a duty towards his neighbour, towards his family, towards the animals 
he now tortures, and perhaps towards the State. In any case he has 
everything to gain, and can lose nothing by such efforts as are making 
in his behalf. 

It thus appears, if we are to throw out of account the likes and 
dislikes to us and our measures of Copts, Bedouins, and fellahin, that 
we have only to reckon with the Osmanli of different degrees who 
have found a home in the country. Practically this isso. Of course, 
under the title Osmanli are included all subjects of the Sultan—- 
Roumelians, Albanians, Circassians, Arnauts, Armenians, Candiots, 
Cypriots, and the rest. These are the dominant races; with these 
alone, for all practical purposes, is it worth while to count, out of all 
the native population. And what is their attitude? Take the 
greatest Osmanli in Egypt to begin with, and of him Lord Dufferin 
says: 

The Prince now sitting on the Khedivial throne represents, at all events, the 
principle of autonomous government, of hereditary succession, and commercial in- 
dependence. . . . Well versed in history, and alive: to the progress of events, he is 
indisposed either to claim or exercise the arbitrary powers of an Oriental autocrat. 
Having conscientiously at heart the welfare of his people, he is willing to accord 
them such a measure of constitutional privileges as their backward condition 
entitles them to demand. 


Of Chérif Pasha, who comes next in importance, it should be 
remembered that, pure Osmanli though he be, he has for years fore- 
seen that mere autocracy was unsuited to the peculiar circumstances 
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of modern Egypt, that he has done what in him lay to give the 
country political institutions, and to provide checks on the despotic 
power which Mohammed Ali, wisely in his generation, centred in 
himself and handed on to his descendants. His colleagues in the 
Ministry, and his lieutenants in the provinces, must necessarily act 
in accordance with his policy, which is sufficiently broad to allow of 
his admitting among the number of the Cabinet, at least one man of 
undoubtedly fellah origin. 

For the Osmanli outside the circle of Government, they may be 
divided into two classes, whereof the smaller is made up of Pashas and 
Beys, non-resident on their estates, having no cohesion amongst them- 
selves, wanting in organising power, and animated only by a desire to 
retain their rank, their feddans, and their position in presence of a force 
which once their fathers controlled, but which they themselves can no 
longer stem. As a political power they are played out. They are 
naturally lawdatores temporis acti, they disbelieve in any but the old 
relation between the governors and the governed, and they would un- 
doubtedly for choice use the same means for compelling submission as 
their fathers used before them. But they are, comparatively speaking, 
without influence, their ideas belong to a past half-century, and their 
fate is probably to be swallowed up in the quicksands of their own 
thriftlessness, and in the inevitable upheaval of the people beneath 
them. They will not approve, but they will not resist, the progress of 
reform. The larger number of Osmanli in Egypt comprises men who 
are or have been in the army, wékils or directors of estates, foremen of 
field and corvée labourers, farm hinds, the taskmasters, if you please, 
of the Egyptian fellahin. Many of this class are admirable fulfillers of 
their duty, carrying on work by the power of their personal character, 
without having recourse to brutal measures, which, however, both 
leader and follower knew were, till lately, in the background. (thers, 
no doubt, less imbued with the power of command, made up for their 
own defects by unsparing use of korbagh and bastinado, much as 
masters in English schools used to conceal their own ignorance of the 
art of teaching by free use of birch and cane, and as commanders of 
English ships till a comparatively recent date used to award flogging 
by cat-o’-nine tails for offences all too disproportionate to the punish- 
ment. 

But the number of this class of Osmanli is too restricted to admit 
of their constituting a danger to statesmen occupied in measures for 
the good of the nation at large, rather than of a emall class within 
it, and it is probable that the sons and grandsons of those who con- 
quered Egypt with Mohammed Ali, will ultimately be content to 
throw in their lot completely with the inferior race, helping by that 
very act to raise and ennoble it. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, it would seem that 
the English in Egypt have an almost unique chance before them, and 
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that they enter on their work under exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions—Europe more or less willing to abide the issue of events, and 
the only part of the native population worth reckoning with, com- 
mitted to the English policy of development and of education to a 
point fitting the people for self-reliance, if not for independence, 

And here it may be permitted to make an appeal to those of our 
countrymen in England or elsewhere who take interest in Egyptian 
affairs, to possess their souls in patience on the subject, and not to 
expect administrative miracles, or the sudden rise of order, justice, 
and method out of the opposites. We have at present a paper con- 
stitution, and a number of excellent plans in embryo for working 
that constitution, but neither the proposers of reform nor their sup- 
porters, native or foreign, profess any conviction about success. They 
work in hope, but are not forgetful of the enormous vis inertia they 
will have to overcome, of the interests of which their reforms will be 
subversive, of the delays which divans are so clever in making endless, 
of the effect of apathy promoted by the climate, and of the influence 
of the cui bono class, who sooner or later will be certain to make 
themselves felt. It is precisely the knowledge that these things exist 
which gives a touch of despair now and again to some of the most 
hopeful and promising parts of Lord Dufferin’s report. 

We are accustomed in writing and speaking of things Eastern to 
refer to baksheesh, injustice, brutal treatment of prisoners, korbagh, 
and abuses of power, as if the East had a monopoly of them, and as 
though the like had never been seen in the West. It may not be 
amiss to remember, while setting about the task of taking the motes 
out of our Eastern brother’s eye, that the time is not so remote when 
considerable sized beams were to be found in the eyes of our own 
body politic, when even judicial offices were bargained for and sold, 
when votes in the House of Commons were given for a cash considera- 
tion, when the only way to get business done in a public office was 
that which we rightly condemn in Egypt to-day, and when the ferocity 
of our laws was only equalled by the horrors of our prisons. 

If we go back only to the beginning of the century, and compare 
our state then with what exists in Egypt now, the balance on com- 
parison is distinctly in favour of Egypt. On our side, if ‘baksheesh’ 
is the question, we find the Treasurer of the Navy farming out to his 
own private profit the large sums of public money entrusted to his 
keeping; we find judicial officers doing the same thing with regard 
to suitors’ money in their hands ; we find a public accountant with a 
salary of 1,000/. a year, short in his cash by no less than 264,5001. ; 
we find a Chief Justice of England appointing himself to be Chief 
Clerk to his own court, paying 800/. to the doer of the work, and 
pocketing 7,700/. a year, the fees appertaining to the post. We find 
in 1810 sinecure offices which cost the country 300,000/. a year, we 
find one man drawing 20,693/. a year as a teller of the Exchequer, 
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and two more who divided 4,100/. a year for discharging the non- 
existent functions of Muster-Master-General in Ireland. Not till 
1834 could a successful attack be made on the office of Usher in the 
Irish Court of Chancery, which brought over 6,100/. a year to the 
holder of it. There were patent offices existing in England in 1845 
which had endured since Charles the Second, and one that dated from 
Henry the Second. The whole administrative atmosphere was cor- 
rupted by these and like things. 

In denouncing the Egyptian ‘korbagh’ we ought to moderate our 
language, though not our resolution, when we find that it was only 
in 1816 we made -the discovery at home that ‘the punishment of 
public whipping of female offenders has been found to be inexpedient,’ 
and that the pillory has been found ‘ not fully to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended.’ How long is it since flogging was disused 
in our army and navy? Do we not still have recourse, and rightly 
so, to ‘korbagh’ when garotters are proved guilty, or when in- 
corrigible convicts knock in a warder’s head with a shovel? 

We comment on the injustice which the procedure, nearly as 
much as the personal corruption, produces in Egyptian courts, and it 
is vehemently necessary to do so. But we should not at the same 
time forget the iniquities which within this generation were com- 
mitted in our own Courts of Chancery, and of which traces still linger 
about our Bankruptcy Courts. 

These facts from our own history might be added to almost in- 
definitely. They are recapitulated here, with no intention certainly 
to cavil at the inaugurators of reforms which have been undertaken 
in Egypt, and which are essential to its very existence, but solely to 
bespeak the largest charity in dealing with the subject, and to warn 
the English public that if centuries were required to bring our own 
institutions, political, judicial, and administrative, to the point they 
have actually attained, they must not be surprised if the Egyptian 
Constitution gets but slowly into working order, and if even there 
should be many failures in the realisation of schemes intended for the 
benefit of Egypt. Nay, more, any attempt to engraft arbitrarily or 
capriciously into the Egyptian mind English nineteenth century ideas 
of government suitable to an old and tried community of Anglo- 
Saxons, will inevitably fail. It is clear that Lord Dufferin was pene- 
trated with this conviction from the moment he had taken a general 
view of the Egyptian situation, and throughout the elaboration of 
his report he never lost consciousness of the fact. The average 
Englishman when he speaks of a Constitution has a dim perception 
that he owes his own liberty of speech and of action to documents 
which he has more often heard of than read, called Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, the Act for Habeas Corpus, and the Act of Settlement. 
By a simple process of reasoning he concludes that what has done so 
well for him and his fathers, might, mutatis mutandis, do for other 
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people also, and being too much absorbed in affairs either to acquaint 
himself minutely with the sources of his own freedom, or to see wherein 
his charters are not adapted to another nation, he falis an easy prey 
to the first hobbyhorse-rider who prances by, or to the first specious 
article which for any of the ten thousand motives for which articles 
are written, may be dogmatic in the assertion of sentiment, or of 
some principle wholly unsuited to the practical work in hand. We 
must ask earnestly for forbearance in this matter of the English in 
Egypt, from that large section of folk who from force of circum- 
stances take their thoughts on public affairs at second hand, but we 
yet want to be positive in the expression of them. 

Instead, therefore, of proposing an English system of Viceroy, 
notables, and commons, Lord Dufferin sketched out, and on the Ist 
of May the Khedive decreed, such a measure of constitutional 
privileges as the backward condition of the Egyptians entitles them 
to demand. There is: 

1. The Village Constituency, composed of representatives of each 
group of villages, chosen by manhood suffrage, and the depositaries of 
the village vote. 

2. The Provincial Councils, varying in number from four to 
eight members, chosen by the spokesmen of the villages, and charged 
with the oversight and control of all public matters and works affect- 
ing the province. 

3. The Legislative Council, consisting of twenty-six members, 
twelve to be nominated by the Khedive on the advice of his Ministers, 
and fourteen elected by the Provincial Councils. 

4. The General Assembly, of eighty members, meeting at least 
once in two years, and composed of eight Ministers, twenty-six 
members of the Legislative Council, and forty-six Delegates elected 
by the spokesmen of villages. 

5. Eight Ministers, responsible to the Khedive. 

Now all these Councils, though having the germs of freedom, are 
by their constitution made powerless either for aggression or for ob- 
struction of Government. They cannot meet without a special sum- 
mons, and they can be dissolved by mere decree. They are at liberty 
to examine, discuss, and express opinions on the financial and 
administrative questions in their dependence, and which may be sub- 
mitted to them by Moudir or Minister, but their power to initiate is 
almost nothing. Questions of the public debt and all international 
obligations are withdrawn from their ken, and even on that part of 
the Budget which they are authorised to deal with, the Ministry can, 
on its own responsibility, act in spite of them, taking note of their 
protest, giving written reasons for dissenting, but at the same time 
carrying on the Khedive’s Government. 

It may be objected (says Lord Dufferin) that the foregoing machinery does 
not really embody the Parliamentary principle in the true acceptation of the term, 
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both the Council of Legislation and the General Assembly being consultative rather 
than law-making bodies; but few people would be prepared to maintain that 
Egypt is yet ripe for pure popular government. Under these circumstances it seems 
to me that we should be undertaking a very great responsibility if we insisted on 
forcing upon her institutions which all her most liberal-minded public men are 
convinced will replunge the country into confusion and chaos, the moment we 


leave it to itself. 


This is an appeal to the party of whom mention has already been 
made as being the apostles of a constitutionalism which should spring, 
as Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, fully grown up and mature. 
But there are few of this class in Egypt. The majority of those who 
have to get work done, or taxes paid, or any other unwilling service 
executed, make light of the freedom embodied in the Councils, and 
declare the circular of the Minister of the Interior dated the 16th of 
January last, abolishing the use of the ‘korbagh’ and requiring all 
office-holders to sign engagements not to resort to it, as a blunder from 
beginning to end. They affirm with M. Gambetta, that without the 
‘korbagh ’ nothing will succeed in Egypt, and for the most part they 
believe what they say. They are not especially cruel people, any 
more than the majority of slave-owners in the Confederate States 
were cruel, but they look upon the fellah as a kind of human buffalo, 
incapable of self-guidance, and only to be kept up to the mark by 
the use of whip and goad, such as he has been accustomed to since 
the time when he performed corvée in the building of the Pyramids. 

It is clear that no Englishman, certainly no English statesman, 
could accept such conclusions, or could base any proposals for the 
restoration and endurance of order upon such principles. The Power 
which has insisted most upon the suppression of the Slave-trade, which 
stands out as the champion of the oppressed everywhere, could never 
sanction ‘ korbagh ’ or bastinado, and it was under English pressure that 
the circular of the 10th of January was issued. We were bound, there- 
fore, to provide something which in our view would tend to educate 
both fellah and fellah-driver into a conviction that they might go on 
with their work without the intervention of the whip, and it was 
thought this might be attained by giving him a recognised place in 
the commonwealth, and so inculcating in him the idea of self-respect. 
No one probably doubts that if we had been unfettered in our choice 
of the means best suited to give the Egyptians the greatest amount 
of material prosperity and of political content, we should not have 
granted a Constitution at all, and we should have placed the adminis- 
tration of justice and of public works on a basis consonant with our 


Indian experience. 


Had I been commissioned to place affairs in Egypt on the footing of an Indian 
subject State, the outlook would have been different. The masterful hand of a 
Resident would have quickly bent everything to his will, and in-the space of five 
years we should have greatly added to the material wealth and well being of the 
country, by the extension of its cultivated area, and the consequent expansion of 
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its revenue ; by the partial, if not the total, abolition of the corvée and slavery; the 
establishment of justice ; and other beneficent reforms. But the Egyptians would 
have justly considered these adyantages as dearly purchased at the expense of their 
domestic independence. Moreover, Her Majesty’s Government and the public 
opinion of England have pronounced against such an alternative. 


This being the case as stated by Lord Dufferin himself, it is incum- 

bent upon us, in discharge of the responsibility we have assumed, not 
only to set up such machinery as promises best to give reasonable 
government, but ourselves to superintend the working of it till we 
can honestly trust it to go of itself. Nothing would be more unfair 
to the Egyptians themselves, to say nothing of the large European 
interests involved, than for us to make Egypt a present of institutions 
calculated for her good, but which she does not yet understand, and 
then on the pretext of expense, of leaving Egypt to the Egyptians, or 
of any other cry, withdrawing from the country. We should simply 
be ensuring failure of the machinery, a worse state than the first for 
the Khedive and his authority, and the renewal of disorder after 
having deprived the rulers of their own peculiar means of quelling or 
preventing it. ‘So long asa sufficient British force remains in the 
country, its mere presence will guarantee a fair trial for the political 
experiments about to be made, and the people of all classes, knowing 
that this force is there, will be the more disposed to hear and to heed 
the advice which the responsible agents of England superintending 
the reforms, may find it necessary to give. There is no doubt that 
in the present crippled state of Egyptian finance, worsened as that 
State has become through the insistance on new loans to pay the 
Alexandria indemnities, instead of allowing the Government to 
suspend temporarily amortisation of existing debt, those expenses ot 
the occupation which are reasonably attributed to the Egyptian 
‘treasury, constitute a serious additional burden. But the charge 
must be borne, unless chaos is to come again, and that man would 
be bold who should give a date for the safe withdrawal of the whole 
of the occupying force. 

It has been said that the Egyptian army, under Sirdar Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and the ‘ new modelled’ police and gendarmerie, under Baker 
Pasha, will render unnecessary the retention ofa British force. Possibly 
this may eventually be so, but to say that the Egyptian troops and 
police can help forward the building of the new institutions, or give 
the same guarantee for progress as an English force, is to misunder- 
stand the whole question. Even now, incomplete as is the organisa- 
tion of native army and police, the two forces are probably strong 
enough to suppress any actual rising in the country, and it is to the 
credit of the gendarmerie that the robbers and assassins who a few 
months since terrified the villages and made the roads unsafe, have 
ceased to indulge their propensities. The native levies are meant as 
terrors to evil doers, but the British force is the encouragement of 
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those who would do good. There are probably not twenty Egyptian- 
born persons outside the number of those pledged to the new pro- 
gramme, who heartily wish for the good measures prepared for them. 
As a whole they do not understand them, they shrink from the trouble 
the reforms will give them, and though recognising they must do 
something, would rather do less than more. The new model, if it 
succeeds, must do so by the united and sustained efforts of the 
Europeans, notably of the English, and of those enlightened and 
high-minded Egyptians, amongst whom Lord Dufferin places Chérif 
Pasha first. It is indisputable that such men should have, until the 
accomplishment of their work, a solid material backing, to enable 
them to overcome the ignorance, the selfishness, the dislike of any 
change whatever, on the part of the majority. They have all the 
moral support which the Khedive himself can give them, they have 
the consciousness of a good cause, and they have the resolution to 
succeed. But, difficult as it may be for Englishmen who have not 
been closely associated with Easterns to understand, it is no less a 
fact that effort in the East which rests on moral support only, is still- 
born; and the effort maker who has no visible power behind him is 
like one that beats the air. He may exhaust his own strength and 
break his own heart, but he will make no impression whatever on the 
people in whose interest he is working. The force which broke the 
fellah power in revolt last September is the only power capable of 
guaranteeing the execution of those changes which are indispensable 
to prevent the repetition of that revolt, and to secure to the country 
those permanent advantages for which so many sacrifices have been 
made. Not till the whole programme of reform has been executed, 
and found in its ultimate shape to work by itself, will it be wise or 
even fair to withdraw the manifest signs of the power which set the 
reforms going, and is responsible to Egypt and to all Europe for 
their efficacy. 

The disinterested character of the English intervention, if not 
believed in by some of the European Powers, was for a long time 
disbelieved in by all Egyptians, except the Khedive and a few of his 
immediate advisers. Among the trading classes and in the bazaars, 
among all who had suffered by the late disturbances or who had any- 
thing to lose by a repetition of them, there was a majority who hoped 
that the intervention meant annexation, as being the best security 
possible against rude external interference with the pursuit of gain. 
The power of the Khedive had been insufficient to prevent or to quell 
the rebellion, and the makers of fortunes and the indifferent to 
politics were ready to accept as a manifestation of the will of Allah, 
the establishment of the rule under which forty-five millions of 
Mussulmans in India lived and throve. They did not understand 
the existence, side by side, of the power of the Khedive and the 
power of the English, and they could not believe—even now they do 
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not explain it to themselves—that the English power was identical 
with that of their own sovereign. It required acts like the suppres- 
sion of the irresponsible but all-powerful Dual Control, and the 
substitution of a single, responsible, financial adviser who might be 
of any nationality, and whose powers were curtailed within the limits 
of a servant of the Khedive, to convince the Egyptian world that we 
were capable of self-denial and of disinterestedness. Another proof 
was given in the demolition of the scandal involved in the organisa- 
tion, or rather in the reverse of it, charged with the execution of the 
Cadastral Survey. The costliness of this department was only equalled 
by its inefficacy, and there was probably no European administration 
in the country worse regarded by the Egyptians than this one. They 
detested its objects, which they supposed to be the preparation of 
bases on which to enable Government to raise the land-tax, they 
objected to the inquisitive character of its procedure, they ridiculed 
its cost, and there was no patent benefit to any one from its working. 

People only moderately acquainted with the condition of Egypt 
cannot fail to recognise the necessity that exists for making a 
thorough and trustworthy survey of the country, and a righteous 
valuation of the land. There are corn lands which pay the highest 
imposable tax ; there are cotton and sugar lands which pay no more 
than the tax levied on land newly brought under cultivation ; there 
are lands which years ago were taken from their owners for railways 
and canals, but for which the descendants of those owners still have 
to pay land-tax, in accordance with the superannuated register of 
assessment; there are lands which for years have been cultivated, but 
for which no tax whatever is paid, because not borne on the same 
register, and because the eye of local authority has been adroitly 
turned away from them. But admitted the necessity, there was 
every motive for doing the work quickly, cheaply, and in a manner 
the least to ruffle those who were going to be found out. The 
machinery provided under the dual international system was so 
constructed as to ensure the non-attainment of these desiderata, and 
the destruction of it, and the substitution of a practical, simple, 
efficacious system, in accordance with Mr. Gibson’s proposals, was 
one of the most popular as well as most important portions of Lord 
Dufferin’s work in Egypt. 

Among the agenda already approved in principle is a thorough 
overhaul of the public works and irrigation ministry, which should 
include guarantees for the proper supply of water throughout the 
existing canal system, the effectual cleansing of all alimentary canals, 
the honest distribution of the water, and the regulation and improve- 
ment of the corvée and its work. Till these things are done and 
established on some sound basis, the one field for Egyptian industry, 
the one source of Egyptian national wealth, stands in jeopardy. It 
must be made impussible for thousands of acres of good land to be 
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deprived of water because the provincial engineer or his deputies 
take bribes from other proprietors to give their ground a super- 
abundance of the precious fluid. Above all, the existing arrange- 
ments for public corvée labour must be swept away, and an entirely 
new system inaugurated. Some eighteen months ago, in this Review, 
a description taken from life was given of a corvée at work. Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, who has travelled as an independent and disinterested 
witness of things as they are in Egypt for several years past, has 
recently furnished another. The two accounts are in substance 
identical. Both testify to the rottenness of the principle on which 
the corvéables are called out, to the physical inability of the larger 
part to perform hard work of any kind, to the neglect to provide 
shelter at night, or sufficient food by day, for the miserable folk, to 
the absence of any appliance whatever—even a shovel—to assist them 
in digging out with their hands and flinging to the top of a high 
bank, the wet mud and slime in which the men often stand up to 
their waists. 

Actually in process of framing is a carefully considered plan for 
putting civil and criminal justice within the reach of the natives. 
Those who did not know already how great was the necessity for this, 
may learn it from Lord Dufferin, whose deliberate judgment is that 
‘perhaps the native courts were never more imbecile and corrupt 
than they are at present.’ Under these circumstances the represen- 
tative of the English in Egypt induced the Khedive to issue a 
Commission, presided over by Fakry Pasha, Minister of Justice, and 
of which Nubar Pasha, the founder of the mixed tribunals, was 2 
member, to examine in what way the irregular proceedings of the 
provincial governors and their lieutenants in matters criminal, and 
the still more curious proceedings of Cadis and Muftis in matters 
civil, could be remedied. The result will be the establishment of 
eight new centres of justice, with a suitable number of native 
judges and one European judge in each. This staff is considered 
enough to allow of quasi-circuit business for the regions lying around 
the new centre itself, and at least one Court of Appeal will review 
sentences, even in criminal cases, from the courts below. The Inter- 
national Tribunals of first instance and appeal are not touched by 
the measure, nor will they in any way interfere with the new courts 
which are for the trial of causes between native and native. A strong 
case however is made out in Lord Dufferin’s report, for grantiog to 
the International Tribunals criminal jurisdiction, and so taking 
away the scandal which exists under present circumstances in the 
withdrawal to the consulates of all cases of crime or delict on the 
part of foreigners, instead of allowing them to be judged bya regular 
tribunal acting in the name of the country injured by the crime 


committed. 
Time has been found to examine some of the ever-recurring 
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questions of Egyptian finance; the miserable indebtedness of the 
fellah, and the absolute necessity that will shortly arise for taking 
governmental measures for his relief. A plan has been elaborated, 
approved, and even set already in motion, whereby it is hoped to 
liquidate the State Domain Loan in eight years, and so not only to 
get rid of an unwieldy administration, but to distribute among 
private cultivators those vast aggregations of land in the hands of 
one family which took place during the reign of Ismail Pasha. 

Probably by the time these words come before the public, the 
immunity hitherto enjoyed by foreigners from personal taxation will 
have ceased to be. A draft decree, abolishing it, was already in 
Chérif Pasha’s portfolio last year, and would then have become law, 
had not the overthrow of his ministry by Mahmoud Sami, and the 
subsequent ascendency of Ahmed Arabi, adjourned the thing indefi- 
nitely. It has been resumed, and with the promulgation of the 
decree will disappear all inequality of European and Egyptian in 
matters of taxation. 

Considering that not nine months have yet passed since Tel-el- 
Kebir, and considering the extraordinary difficulties of the situation, 
the work accomplished up to the present time is large in quantity 
and good in quality. More, very much more, remains behind. 
There is prison reform, there is re-assessment of taxation, there is 
the Soudan question, there will ere long be a Nile barrage question, 
there is the Slave-trade question, and much besides. But these are 
for future consideration. Men’s minds and hands are full of what 
has already been set going, and the English in Egypt, who are 
responsible for the results, have their work cut out before them. 

Had it been possible that they should have worked at their task 
under the guidance of the great political electrician who has 
galvanised into unwonted movement the whole Egyptian body 
politic during the last six months, that would have been the best 
assurance of their success. The master magician can best wield his 
own wand, and when he waved it here, the spirits, native and 
foreign, yielded to his influence. 

But since the architect and the builder cannot apparently in this 
case be combined in one, the sponsors for the new Egyptian constitu- 
tion must but redouble their exertions. They must do more than 
deserve success, they must command it. Difficult as the task 
undoubtedly is, and great as will be the amount of patience required 
in its execution, there is no reason for taking other than a favourable 
view of the prospect. We can count absolutely on the fullest sup- 
port the Khedive can give in our efforts to consolidate his power, 
we can count upon the honour and the integrity of his Prime 
Minister, and upon the ability of those he may appoint as fellow 
workers with us. But it cannot be too earnestly repeated, before 
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closing this article, that the English in Egypt must also be able to 
count on the moral support of their countrymen at home, and upon 
the material guarantee afforded by the presence of the small army 
of occupation in Egypt, if they are to have a fair chance of success 
in working out one of the most interesting as well as important 
political experiments of modern times. 
Francis W. RowsELl. 
Cairo, May 14, 1883. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTORY. 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Tue Association for the Total Suppression of White Hats! The 
Anti-Flower-in-the-Button-Hole League! The Society for the Abo- 
lition of Green-Tea Drinking! The Association for the Restriction 
of Glove-Fastenings to One Button! The Local Option Snuff Con- 
federation! Whynot? White hatsare extravagant wear. The flower 
in the button-hole is a daily shilling spent that might be deposited in 
a savings bank. Green tea has a baneful effect on the nervous system. 
Nay, we have yet to settle whether or no tea of every kind is not in- 
jurious to the human system; and whether it would not be well to 
start a Hot-Water Alliance. We may not be far off the application 
of local option to the tea dealer and the coffee merchant. More than 
one button to the fastening of the glove is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. Snuff-taking is a dirty and an unhealthy habit. For each 
and all of these associations the moralist might easily find a raison 
Wétre ; and for each and all he would be able, in the present temper 
of the public, to obtain powerful committees, patrons, presidents and 
vice-presidents, auditors, treasurers, honorary secretaries, and the rest 
“of the familiar machinery used by the imposing body of hobby-riders 
and zealous conductors of other people’s business, who are active in 
every part of the Empire. Many of these busybodies are earnest 
and amiable citizens, anxious to do their little best towards hastening 
us on the way to the millennium ; but some, and not a few, are vain, 
self-seeking, narrow-minded, and mischievous persons, who would 
submit the length of their neighbour’s whiskers to the majority of 
their fellow-parishioners, provided they got a prominent place in the 
conduct of the transaction. The Busybody’s Handbook has yet to be 
written ; but the materials for such a work are already abundant, and 
would repay methodical treatment. Rules might be laid down for 
forming committees, for getting meetings together, for obtaining 
gratuitous publicity, and for raising subscriptions. Lists of public men 
who delight in chair-taking, of foolish notabilities who keep their 
pockets unbuttoned, and of ever-ready movers and seconders of 
resolutions who delight to figure in reports, would be useful. The 
way to approach members of Parliament, and, above all, the arts of 
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petition-raising should be fully dwelt upon. The mannfacture of 
public opinion remained long in its infancy, but it has made extra- 
ordinary strides of late years; so that the time is ripe for a book on 
all the branches of the subject. 

It is a highly interesting and suggestive one, worthy the close 
attention of legislators as well as of the public. Since public opinion 
has become the motive power by which ministries are sustained and 
overthrown ; since legislation answers to it as the electric bell answers 
to the pressure of a button ; it is important to mark how this domi- 
nant force may be created, influenced, or directed. It is manufactured 
on a large scale by machines of various kinds, as nicely adjusted as 
the Jacquard loom. The industry supports hosts of ‘hands.’ The 
heads of the manufacturing firms are very busy and cunning ones. 
They can adapt their wheels within wheels to the formation of all 
sorts of opinions. James Hannay used to tell a story of a speculative 
printer, who called upon him one morning to propose that they should 
start a new religion together. Hannay was to be the stump orator 
and the high priest, while the printer was to get the audiences and 
congregations together, hire the chapels, print the pamphlets, organise 
bands of disciples, ‘ and,’ the speculator added triumphantly, ‘I think, 
Mr. Hannay, you can depend upon me for the posters: you know 1 
printed Jullien’s.. The printer was mortified by Hannay’s refusal, 
but, in the heyday of Chartism, returned to the author of Biscuits 
and Grog, whose genius he worshipped, to submit a scheme he had 
framed for blowing up Westminster Bridge by penny subscriptions. 
In bitter disappointment that he could not establish himself as a 
manufacturer of public opinion, Hannay’s worshipper ultimately de- 
stroyed himself in his printing office. He was before his time. In 
these days he would have found ample employment for his printing 
presses and his power of underhand organisation. 

The manufacturers of public opinion are a scientific body, ope- 
rating by fixed laws, each according to his opportunities and capa- 
cities. ‘The man of many door-plates’ may be taken as one of the 
heads of his trade. He is an expert of the highest skill, who can 
manipulate the various agencies or engines by which public opinion 
is made. To-day he is making up religious opinion in favour of 
impecunious bishops; to-morrow he will be preparing a crusade 
against the dangerous practice of eating peas with the knife, and 
fortifying his agents with startling statistics ; and the next day he will 
be engrossed by plans for rousing the country to demand the total 
suppression of the sale of new bread, as harmful to the public health ; 
and before the week closes we shall find his energies concentrated 
upon the British Beadles’ Recreation Society. He occupies a house 
of many offices, with a couple of spacious board-rooms. He has a 
few pale clerks, who are generally bent over copies of the Post Office 
Directory, or bearing bags, crammed with circulars, to the Post 
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Office. There are others employed outside—collectors for the House 
to House Molestation Society and other kindred institutions, of which 
he is the guiding spirit. The aristocracy, down to the last-ereated 
municipal knight, is at his beck and call; for he knows every public 
man’s vulnerable points, and directs his appeals accordingly. The 
Earl who will have much pleasure in becoming president of the 
Beadles’ Recreation Society, would not give a groat to the impe- 
cunious bishops. He chose a dyspeptic Irish baron for the chair- 
manship of his Stale Bread Association, and landed him by return of 
post. He has his benevolent treasurer always on hand. And a very 
astute Christian this same treasurer is, being a banker as well as a 
philanthropist. The funds of the charities for which he is respon- 
sible are paid into his bank. The transaction is excellent all round. 
It is good for the souls of the donors, satisfactory to the committee 
and manager of the charity, and a solace, to say nothing of a profit, to 
the honourable treasurer. It is benevolence skilfully arranged to pay 
here and hereafter. 

The guiding spirit of many charities and social reform associa- 
tions must be a person of supple mind and of some ability as an 
actor. His demeanour at the board of the British Beadles’ Recreation 
Society would be fatal to him when sitting at the elbow of the 
chairman of the Impecunious Bishops’ Aid Society. A pleasant, 
discreetly jovial bearing is desirable in the former capacity; and an 
aspect of sorrow, silvered somewhat with rays of hope, proportiened 
to the subscription list, in the other. 

The shades of public opinion are infinitely various. The ‘perfect 
manufacturer has marked most of these, and can pick them out for 
his purpose as neatly as a lady picks her shade of silk for her 

,embroidery. The varieties of religious opinion alone offer him 
endless combinations. People who go different ways on Sunday are 
seldom inclined to combine on any week-day. The sections and sub- 
sections into which political opinion is divided, especially on the 
Liberal side, present to him many fields for his operations. 

The opinions of the wage-classes form a distinct and separate 
study, and call into play combinations of machinery not applicable 
to middle-class opinion. The manipulator of working-class opinion 
is a specialist. He is of rougher exterior than the man of many 
door-plates. His procedure in the formation of public opinion in 
corduroy would shock and repel the trainer of opinion in clerical 
circles. There are varieties, or classes, even of working-class opinion 
manufacturers. The persons who are interested in adjusting any 
opinions, so that they shall promote an interest or a scheme in which 
they are concerned, know where to apply and what they have to do. 
In the case of ornate, or what would be called high-class, interests or 
schemes, the wire-pullers must be approached with care and delicacy. 
There are those who move readily under the influence of sherry and 
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biscuits, enjoyed in the presence of a nobleman ; there are others who 
are to be won by an invitation to a meeting in Lady Parvenue’s 
sumptuous drawing-room. Ducal halls will generally command for 
any scheme a powerful expression of public opinion. For financial 
adventures, requiring the approbation of public men, specialists, or 
persons who have access to the avenues of a wide publicity, dinners, 
including renowned crus, afford the most approved motive power. 
Something stronger to drink, and something more substantial than 
the gracious nod of a noble lord, are wanted when a gentleman 
desires to provoke the noisier manifestations of public feeling. The 
political aspirant, the hobby-rider, and the wire-pullers for a party, 
or the tail of a party, repair direct to the east or north of the capital 
when operating in London. In the great provincial towns, also, 
there are centres where the local leaders of public opinion are to be 
found. They are divided into professional-class, trading-class, and 
working-class leaders. There are recognised chiefs of each class. 
The candidate for a borough is directed to them, and they make their 
bargain with him. The hobby-rider,; who wants to get up a great 
meeting, is informed that it is of no use trying to fill the town hall 
without the assistance of Tom Robinson. The working men will 
follow Tom, and only Tom. Tom has a select circle of admirers and 
colleagues who act with him. They receive any person who requires 
their countenance and support, in solemn form. The conditions are 
laid down. In order to secure a monster meeting a certain sum of 
money must be spent. In order to command the working-class, the 
trading-class, or the professional-class vote, figures must be marked 
under the letters 1. s.d. We need not inquire narrowly into the 
arrangements under which local manufacturers of public opinion ply 
their trade, but we know that there is a sliding scale of prices. The 
business has come to be so thoroughly understood, and so generally 
followed, that dealers in public opinion seek customers in the open 
market. 

When a general election is announced, the neighbourhoods of 
Fleet Street and Islington are alive with expectant orators, promoters 
of meetings, and artful fomenters of discord to damage candidates. 
Discussion-halls and forums disgorge the unsavoury Ruperts of their 
gin-and-tobacco debates. These are out on hire, and go hither and 
thither to take part in contests, for a handsome daily ‘ refresher.’ 
Many of them are men of good education, and some of good cha- 
racter, who have fallen on evil days. They have declined to the 
level of the spouting tradesmen, who constitute the main body of 
discussion-hall frequenters, and they must needs be content with the 
tipsy applause of the half-washed. Many of them are honest poli- 
ticians, whose wants force them to sell their advocacy. But some 
are mere ranters, ready to scatter their stale invective over the head 
of the opponent of any man who employs them. 
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There is, moreover, a sober and methodical race of directors or 
manufacturers of working class opinion, of far higher and wider influ- 
ence than that which is the growth of bibulous discussion-assemblies. 
These operators are allied with the great economical organisations of the 
wage classes, and affect to speak for hundreds of thousands of their mates. 
The Trades Unionists, the Odd Fellows, the Druids, the Foresters, 
and other kindred bodies which have been established to promote the 
material welfare of their members, and which are extraordinary 
monuments of the intelligence, the orderly conduct, and the prudence 
of the sons of labour, are officered, generally speaking, by the élite of 
the working class. The working men who originated the co-operative 
movement, and who have developed it to its present flourishing con- 
dition, especially in the north of England, have manifested in the 
process the most remarkable abilities.' They have now a capital of 
seven anda half millions. The example of Rochdale and Manchester 
has been followed by the fashionable society in London. The Civil 
Service, Army and Navy, and other stores, are but developments of 
the principles first reduced to practice by the fustian jackets of Roch- 
dale. General officers and high-placed civil servants of the Crown 
have deigned to become the pupils of Bottom the weaver. But, along- 
side the single-minded and honest promoters and directors of the 
working-class institutions which are flourishing in our midst, a rank 
growth has appeared. Spurious working men have pushed themselves 
into front places and arrogate to themselves a power to which they have 
no real claim. They flourish, because they have been able to invest 
themselves with a semblance of authority, and to use it chiefly for 
their own personal advantage. Persons requiring the muster of the 
people ‘ in their thousands’ repair to them as naturally as they go to 
their tailor when they want a coat. They pose as the majestic em- 
bodiments of mighty hosts of electors. In them you have public 
opinion in a nutshell. They are permanent delegates of the million. 
Dressed as well-to-do members of the middle class, gloved and be- 
jewelled, or white-cravated for the evening, they proclaim them- 

! At the fifteenth Co-operative Congress, held in Edinburgh (May 1883), Mr. 
Hughes, Q.C., said :— 

‘His lengthened experience had shown him that co-operative societies were the 
best training schools for politics that existed in this country. During the sixteen 
years he had been on the governing body of the Congress he remembered no case of 
deliberate obstruction or even faction in their debates. So far from fearing advance 
of democracy in connection with their movement, he would substitute the first 
hundred of their number taken by lot for a hundred members of the present House 
of Commons, and he was certain the business of the country would be much more 
easily, quickly, and better done than now. Our legislators were not so sufficiently 
touched with hard realities of life as the delegates who knew what it was to be 
near to poverty and need. Their organisation protested against dishonesty in 
trade. That society (200) should settle what fair wages and fair prices were.’ Mr. 
Acland, Oxford University, said that co-operation was a more definite and strong 
instrument to give people that position they ought to hold than anything else he 
knew of. It was democratic, but not revolutionary. 
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selves artisans, when the occasion requires it. They are by no means 
of the stamp of that most modest, honest, and righteous worker for 
his class, Mr. Odger, who toiled at his trade for his living to the end of 
his days, and would never travel even second-class on a mission for 
the benefit of his fellow-men. I am informed on excellent authority 
that 15s. a day is the fee of a professional working-class delegate ; and 
that this sum is paid by Trades Unions to their accredited representa- 
tives. I should be sorry to say that the fee isexcessive. The compe- 
tent spokesman for an important body of his fellow-men must be a man 
with exceptional gifts. He loses by displacement. The continuity 
of his work at his trade is broken. But when a man assumes the 
functions of delegate, when his fee is not paid by the body for which 
he pretends to speak or act, but by a speculator, a board, a syndicate, 
or any other purse-bearer with a private or a class interest to serve, I 
contend that he assumes a false and unjustifiable position. On the 
one hand he misleads the public; on the other he betrays the trust 
reposed in him by the trade, or guild, or unity of which he is an 
officer. 

It is general knowledge that the political machinery of our time 
includes men who assume the position of spokesmen for the million, 
who could not justify their assumption by the votes of a few hundreds ; 
and some who trade, not unsuccessfully, on the assumption neverthe- 
less. Against such false delegates and spokesmen the governing 
bodies of working-class organisations should act with vigour. For, 
to tamper with the free and healthy growth of public opinion is to 
weaken and pollute representative institutions at their base. 

I now approach the newest and most important factor uf public 
opinion which has appeared of recent years. I believe that it is 
destined to have a weightier influence on the current of our future 
political life than that Birmingham creation known as the Caucus. 
The Hundreds that have been organised in all the important boroughs 
of the kingdom are bodies which are already, in many places, losing 
their hold upon the electorate; because they are the offspring of 
cliques, and are elected sometimes by an infinitesimal proportion of the 
constituencies they appear to dominate. ‘ How can I,’ said a local 
politician to me, ‘ belong to the Two Hundred of my borough? I 
was invited to be one of them; and when I went to the election, I 
found that some thirty-five of my neighbours were about to elect 
twenty members! I would have nothing whatever to do with the 
sham.’ But the new departure in the national political life has this 
most hopeful aspect—it is a free, manly, and open educational 
movement. 

It will surprise even many students of contemporary politics to 
learn that at the present moment there are upwards of one hundred 
Houses of Commons flourishing in various parts of the empire, the 
majority of which are modelled on the House of Commons at 
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Westminster, have their speakers, prime ministers, and chancellors of 
the exchequer, and observe with solemnity the forms of the parent 
assembly ; in some cases, even to the robing of the dignitary who 
presides over their proceedings. The lists of members is estimated 
at about 35,000. The Houses of Commons of Hackney and Lambeth 
have the largest number of members; the former mustering 1,000, 
and the latter 1,200; while that of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 1,050. 
The members for Bradford are 800, for Brighton 530, for Bristol 
780, for Bury 440, for Cardiff 640, for Cheetham 410, for Derby 
500, for Dumfries 248,‘ for Dundee 350, for Eastbourne 220, for 
Edinburgh 680. Glasgow has four Houses, mustering in all 1,000 
amateur legislators. Manchester also has four, with 1,312 members, 
Hull has 680, Kirckaldy 265, Leeds 794, Leicester 400, Liverpool 
(where the first amateur House of Commons was established in 1860) 
618, Bethnal Green only 120. Both Finsbury and Greenwich have 
their Houses, but I have no return of their strength. The South- 
wark House has 300 members, Tottenham 250, Sydenham and Forest 
Hill between 600 and 700, Newport 582, Norwich 658, Nottingham 
560, Oldham 700, Plymouth 700, Rochdale 300, Scarborough 400, 
Sheffield 652, Shrewsbury 320, Stockport 837, Sunderland 651, 
Swansea 550, Worcester 400. Taking these Houses in the bulk, we 
find that there is a slight majority of Liberal prime ministers in 
them. The relative strength of parties varies, but, from a return of 
59 Houses taken last year, it appears that in 26, having 11,051 
members, the Conservatives were in power, and in 33, with 10,854 
members, the Liberals were in power. 

These Houses are not) composed exclusively of young men, nor of 
uneducated men. Clergymen, justices of the peace, well-known poli- 
tical figures, persons of local influence, the richer local tradesmen, grave 
city merchants, are among the prominent amateur legislators, who go 
through the forms of parliamentary life, dispute questions of pro- 
cedure, draw up bills, put questions, take and give up office, and, in 
short, carry out with the utmost gravity the duties and incur the 
responsibilities of a mimic parliamentary career. Commenting on 
the Congress of these Houses of Parliament held at Liverpool, a loca] 
paper remarked :— 


The first impression this eceentric phenomenon produces is that political excite- 
ment and curiosity must be extraordinarily diffused for the familiar debating society 
of the past to have transformed itself into a travesty of something it knows it can 
never properly resemble. Only an insatiable appetite for participation in positive 
party strife can account for the consent of sober Englishmen to masquerade as 
ministers, and opposition, and legislators about Manchester, and Liverpool, and 
Hackney. . . . Hundreds of intelligent men, by no means for the most part very 
young, may be observed week by week in these parliamentary societies, going 
through all the formalities of parliamentary procedure, with an earnestness which 
is not merely dramatic. . . . Out of the select thousand of Hackney, to whom the 
constitution of its society limits’parliamentary honours, it is no offence to the Post- 
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master-General’s constituents to suspect there are not a few upon whom their re- 
presentative functions sit heavily. Yet that the silent members should strain their 
less agile fancy to surmount.altitudes at which they can hardly breathe, is still 
more significant of the modern fascination of politics than the solemn illusion of 
their leaders. They have a conviction that they ought to be eager on political topics, 
which they are equally aware they comprehend most vaguely and dimly. They join 
parliamentary societies in the hope of obtaining a material help to their failing en- 
thusiasm. Like the worshippers of a waxen saint, they stimulate their halting 
imaginations with the spectacle of real men dressed and addressed as real speakers, 
and real paper purporting to be inscribed with real bills. 


There is a pinch of truth in this; but it is far from being the 
whole truth in regard to the hundred Parliaments which are sitting 
in various parts of the country. 

Having had the advantage of a long interview with the premier? 
of perhaps the most important of these Houses of Commons, at his 
official residence, which is also his private abode, I came away im- 
pressed with the earnestness, the method, and the high intelligence 
which were manifested in the conduct of the business of the House. 
I had read the minutes of the proceedings of last session, and had been 
made acquainted with the bills the ministry or private members had 
introduced, They were duly printed and circulated as in the House 
of Commons at Westminster. There was a bill for the Better Pre- 
vention of Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Elections, introduced by 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Secretary Mann, and Mr. Secretary 
Poyser; a bill for the Redistribution of Seats, introduced by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with Mr. Secretary Jackson, the Attorney- 
General, and the Attorney-General for Ireland, Sir John Bennett (C.); a 
bill to Make Perpetual the Ballot Act, prepared by Mr. Secretary 
Jackson and the President of the Board of Trade, David K. Forbes. 
A private member had introduced an Act of Indemnity to Legalise 
Marriages contracted in Error. At the opening of the present year a 
Conservative Ministry was in power, with Captain Bedford Pim as First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Rajah of Rampur as Secretary of State for 
India, Major-General Bray, C.B., as Secretary for War, Dr. L. Clift, 
LL.D., as Attorney-General; but, defeated by the Liberal party, they 
resigned, and on the 14th of March last Mr. W. Mead Corner, ship- 
broker, made his ministerial statement as Liberal Premier, the Lord 
Mayor taking office under him as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In the course of his address the head of the government said :— 


It will be observed that we have deemed it advisable for the public interest to 
creaie boards of education, agriculture and commerce, and health, and I have the 
satisfaction to announce that we have secured the services of right honourable 
gentlemen as presidents and vice-presidents of these new departments eminently 
and practically qualified for the posts. It has always appeared to me that a board 
of health unconnected with other offices would be of the highest importance and 


2 Mr. W. Mead Corner, ship-broker and ship-owner, member for Midlothian in the 
Sydenham and Forest Hill House of Commons. 
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most signal service as a recognised government department. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on entering upon the grave responsibility of office, will be guided in the 
future, as the Liberal party has been guided in the past, by those great principles of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, as exemplified by the policy so consistently pur- 
sued by Bright, Cobden, and Gladstone. An uncompromising adherence to free 
trade principles, and the extension of commercial intercourse will animate our 
actions, and stand forth prominently as our foremost policy. Deploring, as we do, 
the wicked, calamitous, unnecessary, and totally unjustifiable system of settling 
disputes by war, we shall never rest satisfied until we have obtained, in alliance 
with the other Great Powers, a considerable reduction of armaments and a recognised 
system of settling all national disputes by an international tribunal of arbitration. 
Viewing with alarm the extravagant expenditure in the army, navy, and civil 
service estimates, we shall direct our serious attention towards effecting such a 
diminution thereof as will secure both economy and efficiency. 

The previous Liberal administration of this House having passed effectual 
measures for the assimilation of the county and borough franchise and the redis- 
tribution of county and borough seats in England and Wales, also the permanent 
Ballot Act, we shall, early next session, providing the question has not by that 
time been settled by the Imperial Parliament, introduce a bill for the prevention 
of corrupt and illegal practices at elections, unfettered by such illogical and un- 
statesmanlike clauses as were framed in the bill upon which the late Conservative 
Ministry fell. The Reform most urgently demanded at the moment is that of a 
comprehensive amendment of the land laws, including the laws and customs affect- 
ing primogeniture and entail, abolition of extraordinary tithes and law of distress, 
and, above all, compensation for unexhausted improvements. This extensive sub- 
ject we have decided to take into our most serious consideration and to introduce a 
bill remedying the evil. The law of bankruptcy, in spite of the multitudinous 
enactments which have been passed, is most unfair. We shall prepare a bill upon 
this subject also, The municipal reform of the metropolis will also receive our at- 
tention, unless the existing corporation be then a thing of the past. The notices of 
motions by private members are at present so numerous on the book, and the time 
at our disposal is so very limited, that it would be impossible, utterly impossible, for 
the Government to prepare and carry any bill this session. We therefore give the 
remainder of the session to the consideration of the resolutions given notice of by 
private members. There are many vital questions of social reform which the 

“country urgently needs to consider. These matters I shall feel it my duty to lay 
before Her Majesty with a view to their introduction into Her Gracious Majesty’s 
message on the re-assembling of Parliament. May we one and all unite in spite of 
party differences in producing such good and efficient measures as will be a credit 
to this most successful and intelligent Chamber of Politics ! 


When, at the close of the session, the Sydenham Premier gave 
his party an account of his stewardship, he remarked of his House 
of Commons, and the other Houses scattered over the country :— 


Whilst these societies aim at training the young in the practice of debate, and 
in educating the members in the political questions of the day, it has often occurred 
to me that they should be utilised to a much greater extent than they have been in 
influencing public opinion, by systematically, simultaneously, and minutely discuss- 
ing the details of, and publishing their verdicts upon, those great social and poli- 
tical reforms which the well-being of the country, irrespective of party, demands a 
consideration of sooner or later. Remembering that science, art, literature, com- 
merce, geography, and other subjects are well represented by their respective 
societies, and that these societies—whether the British Association, the Social 
Science Congress, the Society of Arts, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
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Statistical Society, the various Chambers of Commerce, or others—possess an in- 
fluence in the State, I would urge that these ‘ Chambers of Politics’ should become 
associated, as in the case of the 53 Chambers of Commerce, and deal with political 
—as the latter chambers deal with commercial—questions. The parliamentary 
form of procedure might, for obvious reasons, still be maintained ; but whilst, 
with pardonable anxiety, each ‘ party’ strives for ascendency, may we one and all 
unite in our endeavour to enlist the attention and sympathy of the community to 
those social and political questions which are of paramount importance. 


The propriety and advisability of organising Chambers of Politics, 
as the outcome of these Parliamentary Debating Societies, and of 
forming a Central Chamber, are held to be among the questions of 
pressing importance which these new factors of public opinion intend 


to raise. 
The witlings who point their feeble jests at any new institution, 


or combination, that affects to deal with public questions, may find 
much ‘meat’ on Amateur Parliamentary Chambers of Politics. At 
Sydenham the Speaker gives smoking concerts, at one of which he 
sang ‘ The Anchor’s Weighed,’ followed by the Conservative Premier, 
Captain Bedford Pim, with ‘Ben Backstay.’ The ‘ House’ has 
parliamentary dinners ; and enjoys the dignity of a Speaker’s Gallery, 
which is generally crowded with ladies when a vigorous debate is 
expected. It is visited much by distinguished strangers. The 
travesty of the House at Westminster, indeed, offers some delight- 
ful aspects to the humourist. The Hackney Hansard, the Mile 
End Millennium, the Wormwood Scrubs Secretary for War, are 
comic journal headings that suggest themselves readily. But the 
Parliamentary Debating movement, with its 35,000 organised 
debaters, including in their ranks men of all classes and of all 
degrees of education, and following systematically in the wake of the 
Imperial Government, to criticise it and pass resolutions on its 
measures, must be to the Tories ‘an ugly thing to think of. It 
could not be joked out of existence, even if we had living wits of 
the force of those who influenced public opinion in the heyday of 
the life of Mr. Punch. It is already an educational machine of 
national proportions, for instructing politically thoughtful members 
of the community, thus creating a public opinion worthy of the 
freedom which the English people enjoy. Our local Houses have 
already their ‘Local Parliament Handbook,’ published by Messrs. 
Heywood, of Manchester. The younger members of the legal pro- 
fession form the bulk of a House of Commons sitting at Kensington, 
and the news has just reached me of a ministerial crisis in that 
august assembly, which has culminated in the advent of a Conservative 
ministry to power. How many of the Kensington House are seeking 
to educate themselves for the positions of Solicitor-General and 
Attorney-General in the Imperial House, and how many are pre- 
paring for the woolsack, it would be difficult to determine; but it 
is evident that the legal minds now in Parliamentary training at the 
Vor. XIII.—No. 76. 4C 
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West End are chiefly directed to distinction in those qualities which 
lead to the highest positions in their profession. 

It is impossible to go through the ‘ Orders of the Day’ of some of 
these Political Chambers without being struck by the acuteness of 
the members in following up the political questions that present 
themselves in rapid succession before the public. Among the 
questions on the ‘ Order of the Day’ (April 25, 1883) of one House 
I note the following :— 

Mr. R. Jackson (Liverpool) to ask the President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the speeches of shipowners who, as a deputation, 
waited on Mr. Chamberlain last month to ask for a reversal of the Liberal legisla- 
tion of the present administration as regards merchant ships and seamen, at which 
interview the disgraceful state of the mercantile marine, its shoddy ships, disreput- 
able crews, and consequent loss of life were fully exposed; and whether he can 
hold out any hope that the stern rebuke of Mr. Chamberlain, and the dictum he 
then laid down, namely, that nothing will meet the case but passing a ‘ Shipowners’ 
Liability Act,’ will have sufficient effect upon the Government to induce them next 
session to bring in a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. H. W. Thomson (Berwick) to ask the Attorney-General whether he can 
inform the House, in presence of the unhappy position of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Solicitor-General, how, in face of the Solicitor-General’s legal opinion when 
speaking in Parliament on the lst of July, 1880, to the resolution permitting Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm, subject to penalties which might be sued for by any one, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) could have found it possible to maintain silence for nearly 
three years until the notorious litigation in Bradlaugh v. Clarke culminated before 
him in the ultimate Court of Appeal, when he gave judgment that mo one save the 
Crown only could sue for penalties ; and whether he does not think that some ex- 
planation is in honour due from so experienced an affirmation-legislator and Cabinet 
minister, holding so high a position as the Lord Chancellor. 


These questions are far less extravagant than many which waste 
the time of Parliament at St. Stephen’s, and they tend to enlarge 
the applicability of Mr. Thomas Hughes’s remark on the governing 
body of the Co-operative Congress. Political Chambers are educa- 
tional institutions, and are more distinctly and authoritatively 
representative than even party committees composed of borough 
wire-pullers. Albeit the local Houses have Speaker, Chairman of 
Committees, a Clerk and Deputy Clerk of the House, Serjeant and 
Deputy Serjeant-at-arms, Treasurer, Secretary of Council, in addition 
to Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State, they make but the 
most modest demands on the purses of their members. Even the 
Sydenham House, which meets in the Crystal Palace Grand Saloon, 
levies but 5s. per annum on its representatives. The procedure of 
the House is laid down on the lines of the Imperial House ; but 
with modifications, generally of a liberal character. Members 
entering or leaving the House while it is sitting make an obeisance 
to the chair in passing to or from their places ; and may not cross an 
imaginary line between the chair and the member addressing the 
House. Members remain uncovered while proceeding to or from 
their places. No member may refer by name to any member except 
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the Chairman of Committees. Members on their election choose, with 
the consent of the House, the constituency they will represent. In 
the Sydenham House, the Premier sits as member for Midlothian. 
The ministry resign on the rejection of any bill introduced by them, 
‘ provided only that in the event of notice being given of a vote of 
confidence in them by some member of the majority by which such 
bill has been defeated, they shall not be required to resign until 
such motion for a vote of confidence has been discussed ; and in the 
event of the same being carried, they may elect to continue in office.’ 

Each session is opened with a Queen’s Speech, embodying the 
principal measures which ministers intend to introduce. Here is a 
wholesome restriction: ‘ No member shall give notice of more than 
one question, neither shall leave be given him to bring in more than 
one measure the same night.’ Then as to the limitation of debate: 
‘(On the second or third night of any debate, the debate shall not be 
adjourned unless, upon motion made and question put, the names of 
the members wishing to speak in the debate are handed to the 
Speaker.’ No debate is permitted to extend beyond the fourth 
night, and no member may speak for more than ten minutes, except 
the member introducing a measure, who is allowed twenty minutes, 

In the Procedure Resolutions of the hundred local Houses of 
Commons now in flourishing existence very ingenious and efficacious 
rules and orders are to be found, that might not be wholly useless at 
Westminster; and many of the debates would not disgrace ‘ the best 
club in London.’ The amateur members are for the most part in 
downright earnest, and take a pardonable pride in being known to 
their neighbours as politicians who can give good reasons in good 
English for the political opinions which they hold. Hence the high 
value of the Political Chambers’ movement, in comparison with other 
local party organisations, where beer plays a conspicuous part in the 
proceedings. There are no hole-and-corner, no pot-house wire-pullers 
in the Houses; but there is a constant public interchange of opinion, 
that cannot but react with the most wholesome effect on the electors 
whom the last Reform Bill brought into existence. 

Opinion thus manufactured in public, by the rubbing of mind 
against mind, will be of a loftier and a sounder character than that 
which has prevailed of recent years. It will tend to put aside the base 
manipulation of bogus petitions, and to throw into disrepute the 
system of canvassing indiscriminately for signatures. We have had 
of late some notorious samples of dishonest petition-manufacturing 
on a great scale, and of active bands of bigots roaming the country 
in the employ of rich associations, in quest of anybody and every- 
body who could sign his or her name. Indeed the right of petition 
has been so grossly misused and perverted of late years, that monster 
petitions have ceased to have any weight in the sight of politicians 
who have opportunities of peeping behind the scenes. Such degra- 
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dation of a venerable and valuable right might be checked effectually 
if the new political organisation would take cognisance of the matter, 
and if each Political Chamber would act, generally, with jealous care 
to preserve the purity of its locality. There might be a member for 
High Street in each House. 

The member for High Street would have the political conscience 
of his locality in his keeping. He would keep a watchful eye on the 
wire-pullers. He would be the guardian of the purity of the electorate 
of his borough. He would unmask false delegates. He would report 
any misconduct of agents of working-class institutions to the central 
authority of these institutions, and bring it under the notice of the 
House. 

But the benefits that may be derived from these local Houses 
sautent aux yeux. Their avowed mission is to afford political in- 
struction to the young men who are entering upon the duties of 
citizenship. They may act also as purifiers of our political life, at 
its source. 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
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